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THE MASSACRE IN GREECE. 


T is difficult to discuss calmly the atrocious crime which 
has been perpetrated by a band of Greek robbers. The 
highwayman or the burglar who puts his victim to death to 
revenge resistance or to avoid detection becomes almost 
respectable in comparison with the sordid ruffians who 
murdered their captives because the extravagant ransom 
which had been demanded was not forthcoming. The thieves 
had probably received full information from their accomplices 
at Athens of the rank and character of the prisoners; and the 
audacious massacre of two members of foreign missions proved 
that they regarded the honour of their country as little as the 
ordinary restraints of morality or of humanity. The Italian 
philanthropists who are bent on abolishing capital punish- 
ment will perhaps be startled by an act which would be 
inadequately punished by the death of the criminals. The 
dispassionate butchery of unoffending strangers might brace 
up even an English Home Secretary to the duty of vindicating 
justice. Mr. Enrskine’s suspicion that the failure of the 
negotiation with the robbers was caused by a political intrigue 
might have seemed incredibly extravagant if it had applied to 
any other country ; yet when a band of murderers can obtain 
legal advice from eminent advocates as to the prosecution 
of their crimes, it becomes intelligible that the leaders of 
a Parliamentary Opposition should urge them to advance their 
terms for the surrender of their captives. The Greek Govern- 
ment and nation must bear the infamy which they have in- 
curred; but the first claimants on public attention are the culprits 
themselves. It would be unjust to doubt the earnest desire of 
the Greek Government to afford by the capture and exemplary 
punishment of the robbers the only practicable reparation for 
its former neglect. Yet it is hard that foreigners should bear 
the cost of rousing Greece to a sense of the disgrace which 
lax administration has brought upon the country. Little 
‘ympathy will be felt in Europe for the ambitious dreams of 
windy Greek patriots, while the historic plain of Marathon, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the capital, is allowed to 
remain a den of thieves and murderers. As in many other 
cases, the worst effects of weakness were disclosed on the first 
resumption of vigour. The captives might have been bought 
off if the Government, which had previously affected ig- 
uorance of the existence of robber bands, had not insisted 
on substituting force for the ignominious remedy of a money 
payment. The robbers, although they could derive no im- 
mediate profit from the commission of murder, deliberately 
calculated that it was for their interest to prove to future cap- 
tives and to the authorities that the alternative of ransom 
or death was propounded in earnest. It is evident that 
Fame little importance to the spasmodic energy of 
* Government which has habitually postponed the main- 
‘nance of order to the conflict of factions. A Govern- 
ment which is too weak to protect travellers or residents 
in its dominions is not entitled to increase the risk to which 
they are exposed by occasional assertions of its own ex- 
clusive responsibility. The event has shown that it would 
have been advisable’ to permit the friends of the captives to 
Pay the ransom. When the private transaction was concluded 
¢ Government would have been fully justified in using its 
Whole available force to exterminate the robbers. It would 
even have been better that the criminals should be pardoned 
that the prisoners should be sacrificed to a mistaken point 

of honour. Although it may be assumed that the Greek 
inisters acted in good faith, the compliments which have been 
Paid to their judgment and patriotic sense of duty are entirely 
undeserved. “ The system of government which consists in 
idnapping for the purpose of extorting ransom, if it is one of 
© least satisfactory forms of social organization, is at least 
telligible; but a compound administration of thieves and 
Policemen is likely to be fatal to the innocent. In the deserts 
abia or the steppes of Turkestan, travellers are liable 


in 


to be carried off by robbers; but if they can arrange terms 
of release with their captors, they are not exposed, as in 
Greece, to the additional danger of an abortive attempt at 
rescue. 

The affair of Marathon was not needed to illustrate the low 
brutality of the robbers who infest half-civilized countries. 
Bands of thieves value the beauty and the historical glory of 
Greece as baits which may attract their prey within reach of 
seizure. It is highly probable that some of them in their 
seasons of leisure declaim, among congenial associates in the 
streets and taverns of Athens, on the destinies of the Greek 
race, and on the prospect of expelling the barbarous Mussul- 
man from Europe. Foreign sympathizers, with their romantic 
enthusiasm, will henceforth be warned not to trust themselves 
within reach of the patriots in their summer haunts. The 
professional class of criminals, which is one of the least satis- 
factory products of civilization, may nevertheless be regarded 
with relative complacency when it is compared with a so- 
ciety where lawful occupations shade off imperceptibly into 
crime. The shepherd, with his gun behind the nearest 
tree, the Cretan volunteer who resumes on the mainland 
his familiar profession of robbery, indicates a deeper moral 
degradation of the community than the excommunicated 
denizen of thieves’ alleys and of prisons. The diffused 
poison of lawlessness is more unmanageable than concentrated 
and localized mischief. On the other hand, it is more possible 
to reclaim a predatory population than to reform the outcasts 
of a regular society. The first requisite is implacable severity 
in punishment, and much may be done by offering induce- 
ment to industry, though few Englishmen will agree with the 
Duke of Sr. Avsans in thinking that poverty is an excuse or 
palliation for the late massacre. If the Governments which have 
ruled Greece during the last half-century had employed their 
resources in making roads, the hills which shelter bands of 
robbers would not have been inaccessible to the guardians of 
order, and the extension of agriculture would have made it 
more profitable to work than to steal. The profession of 
robbery is not yet popularly regarded as dishonourable, 
because it is occasionally gainful and comparatively safe. The 
gallows and the chain-gang are the best correctives of mistaken 
moral sympathies. The followers of a hero who has been 
hanged learn during a term of penal servitude to abate much 
of the loyal enthusiasm for violent exploits in which they 
may have been trained. It will be well for the Greeks if 
the shame and indignation which has been excited among them 
by the recent outrage finally abolishes the toleration which has 
been felt for breakers of law. During the war of liberation it 
was natural that the irregularities of freebooters should be 
approved, because their efforts were primarily directed against 
the Turkish authorities; but a sensitive nation is at last learn- 
ing to be ashamed of the misgovernment which renders it 
unsafe to wander outside the walls of Athens. Greek pro- 
prietors, and even ex-Ministers, have been held to ransom by 
bands of robbers, but their dangers and sufferings excited 
little attention in the outward world. The capture and 
murder of two Secretaries of Legation will excite horror in 
every part of Europe, not unmixed with contempt for the in- 
efficiency of the Greek Government. It is impossible to 
repress crime as long as official persons connive with impunity 
at open breaches of the law. Only two or three years ago, 
the adventurers who were promoting civil war in Crete were 
allowed openly to plunder the Government arsenals; and it is 
possible that some of the weapons which were then stolen may 
have been used in the attack on the petty escort which the 
Minister allowed to the visitors on their excursion to 
Marathon. It may also be remembered that the Greek 
Government liberated many criminals from prison, for the 
reinforcement of the Cretan insurgents. On the restoration 
of peace in Crete, the Greek volunteers were sent back to 
the mainland, where the marauders among the number at 
once resumed the profession of robbery. 
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If, instead of acknowledging their own shortcomings, the 
Greeks should taunt Englishmen with the condition of Ire- 
and, i¢ must be adimitted. with shame that itis possible to 
utter such repreachesand that it is impossible to refute them. 
The Irish, even if their country offered attractions to travellers, 
have not the habit of waylaying foreign visitors or of killing 
them when they fail to pay ransom; but the impunity which 
has long been enjoyed by assassins is producing its natural 
effect in extending the range of their activity. The seditious 
newspapers, before the late Act was passed, constantly applauded 
the practice which they facetiously described as the execution 
of landlords. It has lately been found that the simple remedy 
of murder is equally applicable to the redress of grievances 
unconnected with the land. A railway station-master has 
been killed for dismissing a porter, and a tradesman for 
raising the price of butter and eggs; private persons are 
warned on pain of death not to discharge their domestic 
servants, and a justice of the peace has been shot because in 
the ordinary course of his duty he committed a sheepstealer to 
prison. In all cases, whatever may be the cause of offence, 
and whether the victim is a gentleman, a shopkeeper, or a 
farm-labourer, the neighbours and the eye-witnesses of murder 
invariably take the part of the criminal. The moral judg- 
ment of the community is perhaps repressed by fear, rather 
than distorted by perverse sympathies. A majority of the 
population probably resents and despises the cant which is in- 
variably uttered when measures of redress are proposed or 
demanded in Parliament. When terror is spread through 
large districts a virtuous Minister gravely quotes the stale 
proposition that the Irish were three hundred years ago pre- 
eminently fond of justice. In Ireland or in Greece the first 
duty of a Government is to take care that robbers and 
murderers. are subjected to exemplary punishment. The 
Greek Government. at least will probably not profess that the 
execution of the Marathon criminals must be preceded or 
accompanied by the redress of constitutional grievances. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


=... the Recess has done much good. It has 
brought back the House of Commons to a frame of mind 
which gives reason to hope that the Irish Land Bill may be 
passed in time to give the Lords a fair opportunity of assenting 
to it gracefully, and even that the Bill, when passed, may do 
real good. Mr. Heapiam got rid of himself and his amend- 
ments without loss of time, and all that he seemed anxious to 
do was to clear himself with his hearers and his constituents 
from the charge of being factious. No one who regarded 
the whole history of the Bill impartially would dream of im- 
puting such a charge to him. It is not he and members like 
him, we repeat, who have delayed the Bill; it is the Govern- 
ment that has hitherto. stopped the progress of the Bill, 
because it had no notion what it wanted, or why it wanted 
anything. It seemed open to every suggestion, and talked 
of making this and that fresh concession to the landlords, 
us if they were people who were being spoiled, but who 
were not’ to be robbed utterly if they behaved well. This 
led to ceaseless attempts on the part of amateurs to tinker 
the Bill in the landlord interest. But a better spirit has now 
come over the Government, over the Opposition, and over 
independent members. The Government shows better in two 
respects. It is more determined to let the Irish poor get 
some indisputable advantage by the Bill, and it has learned 
not to be so prodigal of the physical force and political im- 
portance of Mr. Grapstone. On Thursday night subordinates 
were made to do the work of subordinates, and Mr. GLADsTONE 
neither wore himself out, nor was vexed with details, nor was 
puzzled into concessions. A Prime Minister gains greatly 
by keeping himself a little in the background, and only step- 
ping forward to explain the views of the Government, or 
to formulate the issue to be submitted to the House. But the 
greatest improvement was noticeable in the Opposition. Mr. 
Disrazwt is evidently going to help the Bill through, and that 
is much; but what is still more important is that the Irish 
Conservative landlords have made up their minds to push it 
on. Sir F. Heyqare in the plainest terms spoke the views 
which he thought ought to prevail, and which we trust wil! 
prevail, with the Irish landlords. He said that the first thing 
was that the Bill should become law this Session, and the next 
thing was that it should conciliate the tenants. He expressly 
repudiated the notion that it was for the interest of the land- 
lords to screw tiny concessions out of the Government. The 
utmost pecuniary advantages they could obtain would be as 
nothing compared with the great overpowering advantage of 
making rich and poor henceforth work together in Ireland on 


terms of easy and pleasant intercourse. Even Lord OBERT 
Montagu has learnt that the English principle of looking on 
_the holding of land as a: pure matter of contract is exceptio 
Fand that it is not and cannot be exclusively recognised jp 
Ireland. In short, Temple Bar has got double as wide durj 
the recess as it was before, and the Government may now 
drive their omnibus through it, if they are a little careful, at 
a very fair speed. 


Mr. Heapiam had amended his amendment so as to reducg 
it to a very vague proposition as to the duty of tenants to 
give up their holdings when their leases come to an end. Bug 
the amendment indirectly raised a question of some import. 
ance. It seemed very strange, when it was first announced 
that if a tenant took a lease and was then turned out at the 
end of the lease, he was to be treated as being disturbed by 
the landlord, and the landlord was to pay him as if he had 
done him a wrong. When the proposition is stated roughly we 
naturally think of a tenant like an English tenant with g 
long lease, which in the course of time expires, and out of 
which the tenant has made as much profit as he can. But it 
is really all a question of the length of the lease. A tenant 
who holds from year to year can be turned out on asix 
months’ notice to quit. His tenancy comes to an end in g 
natural, legal, and proper mode, and he ought of course to go 
out quietly, and his landlord has nothing to pay him 
for merely complying with a legal obligation. This, accord- 
ing to English notions, is the only way of looking at 
the matter. The tenant from year to year after notice duly 
given is in precisely the same position in which a tenant 
holding under a long lease is when the time has run out, 
The landlord does not disturb either when he merely re- 
enters in a proper and legal manner. But the Irish Land 
Bill proposes to treat the Irish tenants in a different manner, 
It endeavours to make landlords disinclined to turn tenants 
out. It makes them pay if they do turn them out. The 
tenant under a lease may easily suffer just as much if he 
is turned out when the lease expires as a tenant from year 
to year may suffer if he is turned out on a notice to quit, 
The disturbance to which each is subject is a purely artificial 
creation of the Irish Land Bill; but if one is disturbed, 90 is 
the other. Ifa tenant holds under a lease for a year, he 
obviously is exactly in the same position as if he was a tenant 
from year to year who received a six months’ notice. But 
then it may be said that if the tenant has a long lease, he has 
taken into account that he will be disturbed at the end of it, 
and has no claim to be paid for a loss which he has esti- 
mated and provided against. This is quite true, and the 
Government recognise its truth. The only question is, what 
is meant by a long lease; what is the length of time 
during which, if a tenant holds, he shall be considered to 
have reaped an equivalent for that compensation which a 
tenant from year to year is to receive on eviction? This is 4 
question to which very different answers may be returned, 
according to the different views of those answering it. Mr. 
Heapiam himself owned that a tenant with only a seven 
years’ lease was too nearly on a level with a tenant from year 
to year to be debarred from receiving compensation for dis- 
turbance. Therefore the lease which is to prevent a claim for 
disturbance must, even according to Mr. Heapiay, be for a 
greater length than seven years. Sir Rounpett Parmer thought 
once that a seven years’ lease was long enough. But Dr. Bath 
suggested that twenty-one years was the proper time, and Sir 
Rounvett Pater, yielding to his better knowledge of the 
country, has determined to acquiesce in Dr. Batt’s figure. 
How very difficult it isto say what the proper length should be 
is certainly illustrated by the fact that Sir Rounpet PALMER, 
who set out with thinking seven years enough, has now 
learnt to multiply his figures by three. The Government 
say that thirty-one years is the preferable term, and the 
difference between their thirty-one and Dr. Batt’s twenty- 
one can only be settled by voting. In its present mood, he 
House will probably adopt the Government figure by a satis 
factory majority ; but it is impossible to forget the history of 
the Irish Church Bill, and it will be remembered that Mr. 
GLaDsTONE expressly declared that he had carried several minor 
points in the Commons merely in order to have something to 
give up to the Lords. It may turn out that these odd ten 
years of the lease are simply one of the babies that the big 
people in the car are going to throw out to appease the m 
wolves of the Upper House. 


The interests of the Irish labourers also came under the 
consideration of the House on Thursday night, and it was 
satisfactory to find so very Irish an Irish member as Sir JouN 
Gray lifting up his voice against subdividing and subletting, 
and expatiating on the misery and degradation they cause 
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The first question was whether what is ealled letting in conacre 
should be one of the offences against good cultivation which 
should subject a tenant to forfeiture of his compensation 
on disturbance. The Government had originally proposed 
that it should entail this result, but they have since made up 
their minds that to prevent this letting in conacre would be very 
distasteful to the Irish poor. Mr. Cuicuesrer Fortescur even 
attributed much of the recent agrarian crime to the difficulty 
which the Irish poor had to get land let to them in conacre ; 
and thus another has been added to the many instances in 
which the Irish poor have got what they want by violating 
the law. ‘This letting in conacre is not exactly sub-letting, 
for the holder in conacre is merely a person who, in con- 
sideration of manuring a small portion of land, gets a 
crop off it, so that the real tenant of the land lets this 
bit of his holding stand unproductive for a while to him 
in order to get it manured free of cost. As several Irish 
members concurred in saying that this is the only way 
in which the land gets any manure put on it in many 

of Ireland, it might certainly have been contrary 
to the main object of the Bill, which is the encourage- 
ment of Irish agriculture, if conacre had been rudely 
abolished. ‘The danger of fostering sub-letting by permitting 
the tenants to let cottages and small plots of land to labourers 
has been much mitigated by two changes which the Govern- 
ment have made in their original proposal. In the first 
place, this power of sub-letting to labourers without for- 
feiture of compensation on eviction is only to be given to 
tenants who hold at least twenty-five acres, and so the vast 
mass of Irish tenants will have nothing to do with it. In 
the next place, there is to be only one such cottage for every 
twenty-five acres of large holdings. There will thus not 
be many cottages built by tenants, and no greater cottages 
are to be built than are actually required for the cultiva- 
tion of the farm. Naturally it occurred to many members 
to ask whether the inhabitants of these cottages are also 
in their turn to have a tenant-right, and Mr. Cuicnesrer 
Fortescue was most decided in his reply that they would 
have nothing of the kind. The Government, he said, 
had no desire to prevent the farmer from changing his 
labourers when he thought fit, and from turning any 
labourer he chose out of his cottage. This is the view of the 
Government now. Whether it would continue to be their 
view if the dispossessed cottagers took to committing agra- 
tian crimes it is difficult to say. We must say that it seems 
very improbable that any great number of these cottagers 
would in real life be turned out, and would all concur in 
doing so very un-Irish a thing as to go out peaceably, and 
own they had no claims on the tenant. It must be remem- 
bered that the tenant will generally only be a tenant going 
on year after year because the landlord does not like or 
cannot afford to turn him out; and a labourer who has 
got his lean-to into that state of even and ancient dirt 
which he thinks constitutes comfort, and who has made 
his little garden productive by his labour, will resent being 
tumed out by the tenant just as much as the tenant resents 
being turned out by the landlord. The changes in the legal 
and social relations of every class of Irishmen to which this 
Bill will give rise are interminable; and while it may be 
conceded that to make Irish labourers happy after their 
fashion is a good thing in its way, yet it is, we think, a great 
mistake to suppose that a Government that goes out of its way 
tomake poor people happy can ever leave them with the 
of their social and political claims as it found 


FRANCE AND THE COUNCIL. 


OUNT DARU’S attempt to interfere with the Porr and 
™ his Council has not resulted in a diplomatic triumph. It 
said that the other members of the French Cabinet differed 
Mopinion from the Foreign Minister; but it must be pre- 
sumed that they ultimately acquiesced in his policy, and the 
habits of the Exrrror must have been greatly changed if he 
allowed any Minister to dispense with his personal sanction 
i the conduct of an important negotiation. ‘The despatch 
Teceived, as might have been expected, an evasive and con- 
Yentional reply from Cardinal ANTONELLI. It was alleged 

the objectionable dogmas were purely theological or 
theoretical ; and the Secretary of State added, that the 
decrees of the Council would, in the case of France, be 
interpreted by the more specific provisions of the existing 
neordat. He might pM cs shown that many of the most 
Objectionable propositions submitted to the Council are either 
Tepetitions or rhetorical amplifications of doctrines which have 


long been professedly taught and bélieved ‘by the Roman 
Catholic clergy. ‘The newspapers which support the extreme 
pretensions of the Pope have lately, with conclusive though 
ungenerous logic, proved to refractory prelates that the Jesuits 
and their party are now only reproducing the fulsome expres- 
sions of devotion which the malcontents themselves have, 
within a few years, addressed to the Supreme Pontiff. As 
long as heretics and secular Governments were to be insulted 
and defied, no adulation was too fulsome toexpress exclusive de- 
votion to the Holy See. The Syllabus itself, with its accumula- 
tion of paradoxes and falsehoods, was almost as unanimously 
accepted as the unintelligible dogma which had been promul- 
gated a few years before. No priest who thought fit to assure 
his congregation that the Pore was infallible incurred the risk 
of censure. The harm which timid politicians apprehended 
from the decisions of the Council was already complete ; for it 
is but a trifle that the vanity of Pius IX. has sought to satisfy 
itself by a formal recognition of the supernatural attributes 
which had been already assigned to his person and office. 
The overthrow of the liberty of ancient Rome was completed 
long before the Emperors extorted from the Senate he at 
decrees to establish the worship of their images, or to confirm 
the deification of their predecessors. The Pope probably 
welcomed, in Count Daru’s protest against the resolutions of 
the Council, an implied recognition of its authority. The 
relations between Church and State must, in ecclesiastical 
estimation, be thoroughly satisfactory when the Holy See has 
the opportunity of receiving and rejecting the xemonstrances 
of a great Catholic Power, In former times a d to 
political interests was one of the conditions of aed 
spiritual supremacy. Kings had a share, directly or indirectly, 
in framing the decrees which they afterwards undertook to 
enforce, A French or Austrian ambassador had not only a 
place in a General Council, but a party of prelates which 
followed his instructions. It would be a serious blunder on 
the part of a French Government in the present day to appoint 
a representative who would at the best be only the chief of a 
powerless Opposition. ‘To ask for audience in the Council 
with the certainty of receiving a refusal was a mistake only 
to be explained by Count Darv’s personal orthodoxy. 


The mixed character of the Court of Rome imposes ‘upon it 
liabilities which have nothing ‘to do with the Council. If it 
is true that the Spanish Bishops have been directed to refuse 
the oath of allegiance to :the present Government, it be 
doubtful whether the Pore may not be held responsible in 
his political capacity for a dangerous abuse of his spiritual 
power. With the Governmment.of Italy he has.a long-standing 
quarrel involving conflicting territorial claims as well as dis- 
puted ecclesiastical rights or pretensions. It is only by the 
superior power of France that the King of fraxy is prevented 
from adopting hostile measures against the Pope; yet his 
Government has never affected to a by the convo- 
cation or the proceedings of the Council. The encouragement 
of disaffection among the clergy or laity of any country may 
be properly resented; but decrees which merely purport to 
prove that all modern legislation is profane and criminal 
are really innocuous. No exhortations which can proceed 
from the Vatican will eause the re-establishment of the 
Inquisition in Spain, or weaken the force of the laws which 
guarantee in France the civil equality of religious seats, It is 
a mere quibble to assert that Concordats or other exrange- 
ments between Church and State are invalidated by « sup- 
posed alteration in the character of the Pore as one of 
the parties. The French (Concordat was negotiated by 
NapoLEon, not on the assumption ‘that the spiritual prero- 


| gatives of the Church were limited, but because the Pore 


possessed a power with which i¢ was expedient or neces- 

to reckon. If Pius VI. had been declared infallible 
by a General Council, he would, as long as he retained the 
spiritual allegiance of the members of his Church, have been 
in @ position to secure the modified restoration of his autho- 
rity in France. If it were probable that the popular faith in 
his successor would be shaken by the assumption of a new and 
bombastic title, it would not be for the French Government te 
deprecate the results of his jmpolitic conduct. It was pro- 
bably in the interest of the Church rather tham of the Imperial 
Government that Count Danu made his abortive experiment 
of interference. Ie may have felt a legitimate sympathy with 
the efforts of the Archbishop of Paris and of the Bishop of 
OxEans to protect themselves and their co-religioniats against 
a degrading stultification, It is not known whether fhey have 
appealed to their Government for assistance in thair laudable 
struggle; but a statesman ought to have remembered that 
theological truth is as little entitled to his practical sympathy 
as theological error. Count Daru could only have spoken 
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with effect if he had been prepared to threaten the withdrawal | 
of the French garrison from Rome; and Cardinal ANTONELLI 
was fully aware that the political reasons for maintaining the 
occupation have no connexion whatever with the fallibility or 
infallibility of the Pore. 


It is plain from Count Darv’s language that he was con- 
scious of the anomalous nature of his controversial position. 
His despatch abounds in well-founded propositions, which 
have sometimes a tendency to degenerate into truisms, but 
the most laboured part of his argument is little more than an 
apology for an intervention which is tacitly allowed to be 
inopportune. The French Government, according to the late 
Foreign Minister, is neither alarmed for the security of civil 
government nor anxious to encroach on the spiritual province 
of the Church. Count Darv also confesses that the monstrous 
assumptions of the Schema de Ecclesia contain nothing new, 
as indeed it would be difficult to improve on the pretensions 
of a body which has employed itself for many centuries in 
testing or shocking the credulity of the world. If the pro- 
ceedings of the Council are likely to be innocuous to political 
society, it is not the business of statesmen to take care that they 
conform to common sense or to truth. The Pope is entitled to 
answer that he is the most competent judge of tle interests of his 
Church, and that he is prepared for all the consequences 
which may follow the promulgation of an anathema against 
the secular world. The French Minister enters on the for- 
bidden domain of morals and religion when he suggests that 
the faith of the forty thousand parishes of France may perhaps 
be disturbed by the spectacle of a vast mass of formulas which 
are, according to Cardinal ANTONELLI, to produce no result 
whatever in practice. It is equally irrelevant to complain 
that the Church is about, first to attribute to itself earthly 
omnipotence, and then to transfer its functions absolutely to 
the Pore. In such an argument it is impossible to avoid 
perpetual inconsistency. Count Daru might, according 
to his own theory of his duties, as fitly remonstrate 
with a French Calvinist Consistory on the doctrines of 
Election and Reprobation, which appear to dissidents not 
less incredible and objectionable than the wildest Papal 
anathema. All modern Governments have renounced the 
right of persecution, which indeed was never heartily prac- 
tised for the mere purpose of maintaining correct opinions. 
The gibbet and the stake were formerly set up at a time 
when every community acknowledged a collective responsi- 
bility for the orthodox belief of all its members. A heretic 
was tortured or burnt, not because he was mistaken in his 
facts or sophistical in his reasoning, but as a malefactor who 
might probably bring down vengeance on his neighbours as 
well as on himself. The French Government is not con- 
cerned to prevent any person from believing, or pretending 
to believe, that the Pore combines with human infirmities 
supernatural and inconceivable perfections. Many less 
obnoxious doctrines have the defect of bearing no visible 
fruit, and the forty thousand parishes are not inhabited by 
severe or exacting logicians. 


The error of confusing religious and political questions 
might readily be excused, if the application to the Holy See 
were likely to succeed. If the State could have saved the 
Church from an act of folly, it would not be necessary to 
inquire too narrowly into the aptness of the occasion which 
had been used to tender sound advice; but powerful Govern- 
ments ought never to ask for concessions which are neither 
likely to be granted as acts of favour nor capable of being 
enforced. A few years ago England and France incurred a 
mortifying rebuff by offering remonstrances against the Russian 
policy of Poland, which were with entire impunity disre- 
garded. There was at no time any reason to expect that the 
Pore would be diverted from his purpose by any arguments 
which could be used by public or private opponents. Since 
the commencement of the correspondence between France and 
Rome, probability has been converted into certainty. When 
the French Ambassador first demanded an audience, the 
Secretary of State had the gout; and when it became impos- 
sible to avoid returning an answer, the tone of the reply 
sufficiently showed that Pius IX. was not disposed to yield. 
His adherents will not hesitate to quote the failure of French 
diplomacy as another proof of the power and of the inspired 
wisdom of the Pope. It is to no purpose that heathen critics 
have raged together, and that Count Daru has imagined a 
vain thing. The remaining Ministers will profit by the warn- 
ing which they have received; and the retirement of Count 
Dak on other grounds will in some degree relieve them from 
embarrassment in altering their policy. In expectation of the 
approaching vote, they will not be disposed to offend the great 


majority of the clergy, who, even in the dioceses of compara- 


tively Liberal bishops, are almost unanimously devoted t 
Rome. If the French Government had cared for the maip. 
tenance among the priesthood of national or Gallican prin. 
ciples, the clergy ought not to have been reduced to a dead 
level of poverty and obscurity. Any class of men which has 
nothing to hope in the way of personal advantage is certain to 
concentrate its ambition on the aggrandizement of its order, 
The Revolution and its consequences made the French Churc), 
Ultramontane ; and a few additional extravagances of doctrine 
or discipline will not divert clerical minds from their devotion 
to Church centralization. The result of the French remop. 
strance will probably deter other Catholic Governments from 
attempting any similar interference. Austria and Spain would 
have been prepared to share any concession which might have 
been obtained by France; but they may congratulate them- 
selves on their prudent backwardness. 


DECEASED WIFE’S SISTERS. 


Ww agree with Mr. Guapstone in thinking the present 
form of the Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Sister 
Bill the only form in which such a measure could be cast 
without a direct infringement of religious liberty. Nor do 
we deny that there is some force in “ the argument derived 
“ from the difficulty of enforcing the rule of one particular 
“ religious denomination on the members of other denomina- 
“ tions who deny its authority.” But we maintain also that 
in steering clear of one difficulty the Bill has necessarily struck 
upon another. It is proposed to sanction these marriages for 
the future on condition that they are “ celebrated or contracted 
“ in a Registrar's office.” In this way no doubt the internal free- 
dom of the Church of England remains unimpaired, and much of 
the ecclesiastical argument against the Bill consequently fallsto 
the ground. Parliament can only enforce theological restric- 
tions when their obligation is recognised by the general body of 
the community. The fact that marriages within the prohibited 
degrees of aflinity are only repudiated by the Presbyterians 
and members of the Church of England is conclusive against 
the maintenance of such a prohibition on religious considera- 
tions alone. Still the serious inconveniences of its removal 
ought not to be left out of consideration. The “ religious 
“ difficulty ” is not got rid of by sending the widower and his 
sister-in-law to the Registrar's office to get married. Suppos- 
ing the rule of the Church of England to remain unaltered, the 
clergy will still be bound to hold that persons coupled together 
within these degrees “are not joined together by Gop, neither 
“is their matrimony lawful.” The relations between Church 
and State in this country are not so smooth that the clergy can 
long go on refusing people communion solely on the ground 
that they have contracted marriages which Parliament has de- 
clared legal, without giving rise to great confusion. The clergy 
will be within their right, fur the present Bill expressly 
abstains from altering the ecclesiastical law, and as to what 
the ecclesiastical law on the subject is there is no doubt 
whatever. A certain number, perhaps a large number, will 
go on enforcing the rule of the Church, while some, whether a 
majority or not, will conform their practice to the new State 
law. But supposing a bishop pulls up a clergyman for ad- 
ministering the rites of the Church to persons living in open 
concubinage, what will be the result of the trial? ‘The fact 
will not admit of being denied. By the ecclesiastical law 4 
marriage within the prohibited degrees is not a lawful marriage, 
and persons living together except after a lawful marriage are 
living in concubinage. There is no escape from this reason- 
ing, and more than one existing bishop would probably think 
it his duty to follow out the argument in practice. Of course 
if the persons contracting these marriages are content with 
the solid advantages accruing from their being declared legal, 
or if Parliament is prepared to enact that the clergy of the 
Established Church shall not regard any marriage as mv 
which the State has thought fit to make valid, no difficulty 
will arise. But, judging from the noise which widowers 
actuated by this eccentric passion have hitherto made, they 
may be expected to resent being thus ticketed in the eyes of 
their neighbours; and as to the alternative remedy, it may 
involve something very like the disestablishment of the Church 
of England. 

We admit that the fact that the measure will be followed 
by these consequences is not necessarily an argument against 
passing it. But when we find that a Bill will certainly give 
rise to great inconvenience, it is only natural that we shoul 
scrutinize with additional closeness the pleas by which it 38 
supported. ‘To redress a grave social grievance it may 
right to run the risk of an ecclesiastical revolution; ony 
before doing so it is well to be sure that the grievance 
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exists. But when we come to examine the social arguments for 
the change, we can find none which are at all equal in weight 
to the social arguments which may be adduced against it. As 
the Bill stands it does two things; it deprives the law relating 
to marriages of affinity of any intelligible principle, and it 
sanctions the very dangerous doctrine that people who 
wantonly break the law of the land have a right to be 
indemnified against the consequences of their acts, if the law 
js subsequently altered. To these must be added a third 
effect—supposing the Bill to be amended, as is proposed, 
by the exclusion of Scotland—that it will introduce a new 
inconsistency into the marriage law of the three kingdoms. 
What is to be set against these drawbacks? Nothing but the 
alleged desire of a certain number of widowers to turn their 
sisters-in-law into wives. But this is balanced to our mind 
by the desire of a very much larger number of men, whether 
husbands or widowers, to keep their sisters-in-law as they 
are, and by the impossibility of gratifying both classes. In 
this way the considerations we have named are left intact. 
That they are weighty in themselves can hardly be denied. 
There are at least two degrees of aflinity within which mar- 
riages are occasionally contracted besides that affected by this 
Bill, and we fail to see how the law can possibly go on for- 
bidding a man to marry his wife’s niece after it has allowed 
him to marry a still nearer relation. There used to be, perhaps 
in remoter parts of the country there is still, a notion that 
aman ought not to marry his second cousin, and if the reason 
of this prohibition was asked it was forthcoming in the 
desire of some mythical sovereign to prevent such a marriage 
in his own family. We are now urged to introduce a real 
anomaly of this kind into our marriage laws. Mr. CuamBErs 
denies that affinity and consanguinity are, or have ever been 
reckoned, the same thing in regard to marriage. That is an 
intelligible doctrine; but how does Mr. Cirambers propose to 
carry it out? By reckoning affinity and consanguinity as the 
same thing in regard to marriage in all cases except one. It 
is idle to suppose that such a law as this will remain in force 
for more than a Session or two, supposing some rich widower 
to take a fancy to some other of his wife’s kindred, and to 
find the lady willing. Nobody believes, according to Mr. 
CuamBers, that it is the same thing for a man to marry 
his wife’s sister as his wife’s mother or daughter. But 
without going this length, we may surely believe that, 
as the present law makes no distinction between one de- 
gree of affinity and another, it would he well, before altering 
it, to be in possession of some consistent theory as to the 
existence and extent of such a distinction. To make the 
prohibited degrees co-extensive with those of affinity is intelli- 
gible. To allow all marriages of affinity is intelligible. To 
prohibit some and allow others may be intelligible also; but 
then the difference must rest on some better ground than the 
fact that certain rich men have already married their wives’ 
sisters, and have no present wish to marry their brothers’ 
wives, 

It isto be hoped that at some later stage of the Bill a 
larger number of members will be found to support the pro- 
posal to omit the retrospective provision. We can under- 
stand legislating for the relief of persons who want to contract 
marriages of this kind and are deterred from doing it by 
respect for the law; we cannot understand legislating for the 
telief of persons who have already contracted them in defiance 
or evasion of the law. When a man can plead that the pressure 
of what he regards as a higher sanction compels him to break 
the law of the land, his motive is respectable, even though it may 
be necessary for reasons of public policy to visit the offence 
with the prescribed penalty. But there is no conscientious 
obligation imposed upon a widower to marry his wife’s sister. 
let it be granted that it was a mistake to prohibit such 
unions in the first instance, it does not follow that the prohi- 
bition is not binding as long as it remains unrepealed. If the 
Game-laws were abolished, that would be no reason for letting 
loose all the poachers who have been sent to gaol for breaking 
them, The law as to marriages of affinity was cleared from 
all obscurity in 1835, and whoever has contracted such a 
union since that year has known that he was going to make 
4 concubine of his sister-in-law, and a bastard of his children. 

¢ has counted the cost of gratifying his passions; and, 
probably because the consequences affect others more than 
himself; he has not thought the cost too great. It is in the 
interest of this Christian hero that Parliament is asked, as Sir 
OUNDELL PALMER pointed out, “to encourage a contempt for 
the law, and to teach people that they may break it with 
impunity, trusting not only to get it changed, but to get 

change made retrospective.” 


“ 
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M. OLLIVIER AND THE EMPEROR. 


ay proclamation of the Emperor of the French must 
have removed any doubts which Count Daru and 
M. Burret may conceivably have entertained as to the neces- 
sity of their abandonment of office. From the first word to 
the last it breathes of Personal government. There is not an 
allusion in it to Parliamentary institutions, not a hint that one 
element even of the Constitution of 1852 is a representative 
Chamber. In the very height of his power Napoteon III. 
has never shown a more sublime disregard of the Corps Légis- 
latif. The extent of its humble functions has been to suggest 
certain alterations in the “ plebiscitary bases.” We are in- 
terpreting rather than quoting the Emperor when we use 
the word “suggest,” but it is clear that this is his 
meaning, since he asserts that these bases cannot be modified 
without an appeal to the nation, and then explains that the 
appeal in question must be of the same kind as that which 
approved the re-establishment of the Empire. “I believe 
“that everything done without you is illegitimate.” In his 
opinion the popular power is of a kind which does not admit 
of being delegated. He cannot recognise the acts of the 
Corps Législatif as in any sense the acts of the people. No 
majorities in the Chamber can really represent the French 
people. Every individual elector in the eight millions 
must have an opportunity of giving his opinion at first hand 
before a change in the “ Constitutional Pact” can be recog- 
nised by its Imperial guardian. There was a time when 
this necessity was less apparent to Napoleon III, when 
the Senate was supposed to have the power of altering 
the Constitution and the inviolable sanctity of a plebiscitary 
base was not yet a defined dogma. Now, however, the 
Napoleonic ideal of a Constitution at once “ Imperial and 
“ Democratic” is “a small number of fundamental dis- 
“ positions which cannot be changed without your assent.” 
The Emperor is so pleased with his discovery, that he goes on 
to set out in full the advantages which he considers to belong 
to it. It renders definitive the progress that has been accom- 


| plished. It shields the principles of Government from political 


fluctuations; it will enable the time that hitherto has been 
too often lost in barren and passionate controversies to be 
more usefully spent in increasing the material and moral 
well-being of the greatest number. 

This last note is re-echoed in M. OLtivier’s address to 
his constituents. The Minister of Justice urges the electors 
to send the Government a good majority, because, with the 
plebiscitum safely behind their back, the Emperor and his 
Cabinet will be no more troubled with constitutional dis- 
cussions and interpellations, and will be able to devote their 
whole time and attention to improving the position of those 
who have nothing without violating the rights of those who 
have something. M. Oxtivier has shown himself an apt 
scholar. The vague suggestion of possible Socialist re- 
forms, coupled with the appeal to anti-revolutionary terror, 
which forms the staple of his address, is quite in the Emperor's 
own vein. The Minister is already merged in the courtier. 
All recollection of a Parliamentary past or care for a Parlia- 
mentary future has vanished from his mind. “In politics,” 
cries M. Oxtivier, “I have only one passion—love for the 
“ great and good people of France”; and he shares with his 
master that best test of a lover’s devotion—thedetermination that 
the object of his affections shall be allowed to do nothing for her- 
self that he can do for her. His ardent soul has been vexed 
by the inevitable delays which attend upon Parliamentary 
forms. He took office to provide social happiness, and he has 
been pestered ever since by demands for political freedom. 
Even in his own Cabinet no doubt these distractions have not 
been wanting. MM. Daru and Burret may have been fore- 
most in raising those constitutional discussions which M. 
OLLIvieR so much deprecates. It is a little unkind, how- 
ever, to visit interpellations with the same condemnation. 
We can understand that they have been extremely incon- 
venient, but their advantages should be weighed against their 
demerits, and we think the Keeper of the Seats might have 
remembered that if it had not been for the threatened 
interpellation of the Third Party, he would never have 
had any seals to keep. For the future, however, it is 
clear that M. Oxtivier will have little need to trouble 
himself with noticing such interruptions. The Chamber is 
not likely to give him any more annoyance. The majority 
have dismissed their alarms, have realized that the Emperor 
stands where he did, and have constituted themselves the en- 
thusiastic advocates of a plebiscitum the professed object of 
which is to sanction the reforms they have opposed. There is 
no ground, however, for challenging their clear-sightedness. No 
matter under what ingenious disguise the question at issue may 
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be presented, the alternative really offered to the French people 
is Personal or Parliamentary government. The Quis willall be 
counted for Naroueon IIL, and a vote given for Naroteon III. is 
a vote for the Empire, not as it is, still less as the Liberal 
party wish it to be, but as the Emperor chooses to make it. 
He has virtually appealed to the nation against the Parlia- 
mentary pressure to which he has been subjected during the 
last ten months. It was never doubtful what would be the 
answer given if this appeal was once made, and the game of 
the Liberal party ever since the last elections has been to 
prevent its being made. The dull weight of the illiterate 
millions was sure to be cast on the side of the Emperor unless 
the Eurrror could be kept from invoking it by the fear of the 
ultimate consequences. For atime the Liberals seemed to hold 
the key of the position. The Empzror had gone so far in the 
direction of Parliamentary Government that it seemed impos- 
sible he could draw back unless Parliamentary forms them- 
selves could be made to afford a cover for his retreat. It 
is here that M. Ottivier has done his master such inesti- 
mable service. It is difficult to believe that the Emperor 
would have quarrelled openly with his whole Cabinet on the 
question of the plebiscitum. If M. Otuivier and his col- 
leagues had insisted on resigning rather than suffer the 
dignity of the Corps Législatif to be sacrificed and the re-esta- 
blishment of Parliamentary institutions postponed sine die, 
Navoueon III. would, we are convinced, have yielded to his 
native irresolution, and waited for a more convenient season 
to carry out his project. The risk of announcing to the 
country that he had been playing it false ever since June, of 
consolidating the Centre and the Left into a homogeneous 
Parliamentary party, leaving the Irreconcilables isolated and 
powerless, and of taking a vote for the Empire, not against 
revolution, but against liberty, would have been more 
than he would have dared to encounter. But what was 
impossible without M. OLiivier’s co-operation became easy 
when that essential requisite was secured. 

Foreign critics have no special business to concern them- 
selves with those searchings of heart which will be the portion 
of every Liberal voter in France during the ensuing week. 
We confess, however, that we are wholly unable to appreciate 
the arguments of that section of the Liberal party which 
advocates an affirmative vote. If there is one thing clearer 
than another about the plebiscitum, it is that it is intended, 
and will be accepted by its authors, as a ratification, not 
of the new reforms, but of the old Imperialism which 
underlies them. In this sense no consistent supporter of 
Parliamentary Government can possibly say “ Ay” to it, and 
any other sense he may affix to it will be simply a private 
gloss which will deceive nobody but himself. It is true that he 
is asked whether he approves of the reforms which have been 
effected since 1860, and to this he is naturally disposed to say 
Yes. But in the first place he cannot dissociate this question 
from the companion inquiry whether he approves the new 
Constitution. And in the second place the ratification by a 
popular vote of what has already been done by the Corps 
Législatif implies the acceptance of the cardinal principle of 
Napoleonic Imperialism—the illegality of government by 
representation. To give a vote which may fairly be inter- 
preted in this sense is to acquiesce in the degradation of 
Parliamentary institutions to the level of an idle form. 


THE COLONIAL DEBATE. 


Pe was perhaps well that Mr. Torrens provoked a debate 
which has compelled the Prive Mrnisrer to add his dis- 
claimer to that of his colleagues of any desire to bring about 
the dismemberment of the Empire. But it is not desirable 
that desultory discussions of this kind should be too often 
repeated, and Mr. Torrens’s proposal of a Sclect Committee 
could scarcely have been made with any other object than to 
afford opportunity for a speech, of which the least valuable 
part was the motion with which it concluded. Mr. Guap- 
sToNE searcely rose to the level of the occasion; but his 
answer to the project of a Committee was conclusive. “ Be- 
“ fore we would consent to the appointment of such a Com- 
“mittee, under any circumstances whatever, our first duty 
would be to require evidence that these self-governing bodies 
concurred in the desire that such a Committee should be 
appointed.” The time has hardly yet come for the recon- 
struction of our relations with the Colonies, and when it 
cloes arrive it will be most desirable that the initiative of any 
project should be taken by the Colonies. The uneasiness to 
which Mr. Torrens referred as existing between the Govern- 
ment of this country and the Colonies has not sprung from 
any discontent on either side with existing administrative 


“ 
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relations, but simply from the utter want of sympathy which 
some of the Ministers have shown—or, as they now say, hayg 
only seemed to show—with colonial aspirations. For qjj 
immediate purposes the Home Government and the Colonies 
are agreed that the existing machinery works well enough. 
but the great majority of the colonists desire’ that their in. 
stitutions should be allowed to develop themselves into a 
closer union, while Ministers have unfortunately habituated 
themselves to the use of language which has been understood 
all over the world as expressing a conviction, if not a ho 
in favour of ultimate separation. It is true that they haye 
disclaimed, no doubt sincerely, any policy of dismember. 
ment, but the necessity of reiterated disclaimers is itself 
some evidence that the accusation, at any rate so far ag 
it charged indiscretion, was not wholly groundless, Ags 
Mr. Torrens observed, there is not a colony in which the 
language of Ministers has not been misinterpreted in the 
sense which they now disavow. In Canada, Sir A. Garr 
and Mr. Huntixapon, who represent and have long repre- 
sented the little knot of annexationists who desire to transfer 
their allegiance to the United States, have triumphant} 
declared that the Government of England was on their side, 
In New Zealand the suffering colonists have cried out that the 
Home Government was striving to goad them into separation, 
In Australia and at the Cape the same ominous construction 
was put upon the acts and the words of Her Magsesry’s 
responsible Ministers. No doubt this wasa universal mistake, 
as we are now assured on the best authority; but it isa duty 
on the part of men in power to weigh their words and see that 
they do not give occasion for wide-spread misapprehension, It 
is not permitted to Ministers to indulge in such speculations as 
are innocuous when they come from irresponsible politicians, 
Lord Bury may, without doing much harm, argue that because 
some Colonies have severed their connexion with Spain, with 
Portugal, and even with England, therefore all existing Colonies 
must follow their example. This kind of logic may pass for 
what it is worth, but one need not look very deep into his- 
tory to see that Colonies which have separated from the parent 
State have always been driven to that course by alienated 
feeling and discordant interests. The ultimate fate of Colonies 
endowed with practical independence and treated with 
sympathy and consideration is a problem not to be solved 
by precedents in which all the conditions were reversed. 
Whether the end will be a separation, or a union which 
must become more compact as the population and the 
wealth of our Colonies increase, depends we believe in 
avery small degree upon the political relations which may 
exist in the interval, and very largely upon the measure of 
sympathy which may be maintained between Englishmen 
throughout all parts of the Empire. The favourite cant 
about amicable separation is the merest delusion. Separation 
will never be desired until amicable feelings have vanished. 
Interest will never prompt a division which would leave each 
isolated fragment incomparably weaker than it was before; and 
the bugbear of the countless miles of ocean, to which Mr. 
Guapstone could not help referring, will not count for much 
with electric cables below and ficets of steam ships on the 
surface. We are nearer now to Quebec than New York is to 
San Francisco. 

A recent division in the Dominion Parliament showed how 
largely the sentiment of union prevails in Canada over the 
creed of Sir A. Gatr and his associates, even though the an- 
nexationist proposal took the tempting form of a favourable 
tariff arrangement with the United States. That the same 
fecling is dominant in England will be clear enough if ever 
the occasion should arise for its manifestation, and in future 
perhaps even Ministers who affect to be more philosophical 
than other men will recognise the duty of not insulting with 
avowed incredulity the warm aspirations in which the colonists 
not unreasonably delight. There are wishes as well as pro- 
phecies which work their own fulfilment, and it is certain that 
so long as the desire for union survives in its present strength, 
institutions will readily mould themselves into whatever form 
may be needed to avert disruption. Meanwhile we need 
not trouble ourselves over-much with tinkering the colonial 
system. Understood and administered as a first stage to inde- 
pendence, it might easily be made to lead to this lamentable 
result. Worked in a spirit of cordiality, it will grow as readily 
into any form of political union which circumstances may 
demand. Lord Bury quoted from a well-known Canadian 
statesman words of greater wisdom than any of his own—words 
which had the additional merit of speaking the mind of millions 
of our fellow-countrymen beyond the ocean :—‘'The great body 
“of the colonists are satisfied with existing political relations. 
“Tt is their earnest desire to continue them. ‘They will not 
“readily part with the prestige or advantage which is thet 
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«pirthright as British subjects; and, if time and altered 
« gycumstances require it, they will be ready to readjust the 
«conditions of the relation so as to adapt them to any new 
“requirements,” 

If the tone of this declaration were infused into the utter- 
ances of our Ministers, there would be little danger of future 
readjustment taking any direction but that.of closer union as 
the Colonies grow in power more and more nearly to an equality 
with ourselves. When this not very distant time approaches, 
England and her Colonies will be fast drifting either into angry 
separation or into close and cordial political union. Whether 
it will be to the onevor to the other may largely depend on the 
sympathy or the estrangement which English statesmen may 


foster in the intervening years. 


BRIDGEWATER AND BEVERLEY. 
‘Government has discharged its obvious duty in pro- 


posing to disfranchise Bridgewater and Beverley, and the 
only wonder is that nearly a dozen members of the House 
of Commons ventured to plead for the preservation of the 
electoral privileges of those sinks of corruption. The speakers 
were unanimous in proclaiming their detestation of bribery, 
but still they thought Bridgewater and Beverley might be 

ed. The friends of Bridgewater said that, bad as it was, 
it was not so bad as Beverley; the friends of Beverley said 
that if it was not all that could be wished, it was at any rate 
better than Bridgewater. ‘The most curious arguments were 
raked up ‘by the hard-pushed supporters of those two con- 
victed boroughs. Mr. Cray said that thirty years ago he had 
stood for Beverley and had not got in, but had not spent any 
money improperly. He also thought all the other candidates 
were as good and as free from improper practices as himself. 
What ‘borough would ever be disfranchised if it could be saved 
by the historical recollections of one defeated pure candidate? 
Another friend of the friendless urged that the corruption of 
Beverley and Bridgewater was all the fault of the present 
Government, for they are going to introduce the Ballot, 
one main ground for introducing which is the expecta- 
tion that it will check bribery. But if they had done 
their duty sooner, they would have got the Ballot carried 
in some preceding Parliament, and then Beverley and Bridge- 
water would have been saved from temptation. Then there 
were, of course, plenty of keen and bitter criticisms on the 
Commissioners, who were stated ‘to have made.some bad jokes 
while examining the corrupt voters and practitioners of 
Bridgewater and Beverley. It was offered as a sort of com- 
promise that the badness of the Commissioners’ jokes should 
be set off against the badness of the practices Lovizonp and 
Wreemtt; that both parties should cry quits, and that Bridge- 
water and Beverley should continue to send members as here- 
tofore. The House of Commons was invited in effect to lay 
down the principle that a borough shall not be disfranchised 
when a Commissioner has asked a witness such a question as 
whether his name was Kitcu or Kercu. If this was a joke, 
it was, it must be allowed, one of the very fecblest jokes ever 
made, but the joke fades away and the history of Lovivonp 
and WreGuitr remains. The ATrorNey-GENERAL had easy 
work in disposing of such miserable arguments as these. 
There was nothing to be said for Bridgewater or Beverley. 
They were obviously unfit places to return members; and 
their friends did not venture to divide the House, or to delay 
the progress of a Bill which will be, of all possible Bills, 
that from which they may expect to receive the greatest 
benefit. No kindness could be shown them more really for 
their good than to relieve them for ever from the curse of 
bribery that has eaten so deeply into them. 

With what extraordinary views of the proper constitution 
of Parliament men otherwise honest and intelligent can be 
possessed was illustrated by Mr. NEVILLE GRENVILLE, 2 mem- 
ber for one of the divisions of Somersetshire, and a friend of 
Bridgewater, who described the Bill as a bloodthirsty Bill. 
This was putting in very strong language a thought which 
evidently ran through the minds of most of the speakers 
who followed ‘him. They all spoke as if boroughs had a 
vested interest in sending members to Parliament, which it 
was cruel and wicked to take from them. ‘That the House 
of Commons should be returned by the constituencies best 
fitted to return members never seemed to have struck 
them. Much also was said of the new body added to 
the Constituencies by the last Reform Bill, and of the unfair- 
ness of assuming that they are corrupt. Excepting to advo- 
cates and friends, it is perfectly clear that at Bridgewater and 

éverley the new electors were either corrupt or longing 


‘o be corrupted. But that is not the only test. Nothing 
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can be more inexpedient than to permit the existence of 
such constituencies as small boroughs where all the rich and 
vespectable people have persevered for years in bribery and 
corrupt practices, and where a mass of poor, ignorant, easily- 
tempted persons is suddenly added to the register. It is 
obvious that in such places bribery is only pushed further 
down, and the general demoralization becomes greater than 
before. The addition of a large body of new voters to 
such boroughs as Bridgewater and Beverley only makes them 
worse. By the Reform Bill of 1867 they were permitted to 
continue to return members, simply because they just sur- 
passed a certain limit of population. There was no other 
reason. It was necessary to take some rough standard, and 
that of population was taken. There was no time to inquire, 
and there were no means of inquiring, whether the boroughs 
surpassing the limit of population were fit places to return 
members. But directly it is found that they are not fit 
places to return members there can be no reason whatever 
for permitting them to go on sending members to Parliament. 
If the history of Lovizonp and Wreeuirr had been known 
in 1867, the House of Commons would never have allowed 
Bridgewater and Beverley to send another member to Parlia- 
ment. They would never have had any increase of their elec- 
toral roll. It is of the utmost importance that the right 
borough should be invested with the privilege of returning 
members, and this especially applies to boroughs of the class 
of Bridgewater and Beverley. There are many advantages 
in having a variety of constituencies, and of adding another 
element—that of towns of moderate size—to the big consti- 
tuencies of counties and large towns. A different sort of 
member, and often a member of a very useful and valuable 
kind, can get in for a borough of ten or twelve thousand in- 
habitants. It would be a great pity if the seats taken from 
the two disenfranchised boroughs were given to increase 
the county members of Somersetshire and Yorkshire. If it 
is possible, the seats ought to be given to four thriving but not 
very large towns in the West and North of England. But 
if it is very useful that such towns should return members, 
it would be evidently most undesirable that the towns of the 
class that did return members should be towns like Bridge- 
water and Beverley. 


In Ireland there is a difficulty which is not felt in England. 
If the towns that ought to be disfranchised receive their due, 
there are no other towns to enfranchise. Sligo, Mallow, 
Cashel, are as miserable places to return members as could be 
imagined. The bribery that goes on in Irish boroughs beats 
even the bribery of the homes of Lovinonp and Wrecuitt, 
because the voters of the Irish boroughs are so few. At 
Mallow about a fifth of the voters were public-house keepers, 
and one bold candidate secured almost all of them. To get 
into Parliament, he or his agents had to do nothing but to 
turn on endless taps of porter. What is to be done with 
boroughs where such things can happen is plain enough, if there 
are any better constituencies that can be created. In England 
there can be no difficulty in finding towns to receive the spoils of 
Bridgewater and Beverley. But there are no towns in Ireland 
that do not return members which are in any way superior to 
those that do. If the seats are taken away from the boroughs 
and given to the counties, then the very undesirable result will 
be to increase the number of the men who fight Irish counties 
as nominees of the priests, the landlords, or the Nationalists. 
This is very awkward, because the Irish Commissioners have 
done their duty as well, as boldly, and as successfully as 
the English Commissioners, and when the Commissioners 
discover solid reasons for thinking that the Parliamentary 
existence of a borough ought to be put an end to, its 
disfranchisement should necessarily follow. The disfran- 
chisement of Bridgewater and Beverley is the only appro- 
priate termination of the labours of the Commissioners who 
were sent there. At Norwich the Commissioners found that 
corrupt practices did not extensively prevail, but that a 
small section of the constituency had been bribers or bribed. 
The proper punishment follows by the Bill which the 
Atrorney-GENERAL has introduced for disfranchising these 
particular voters. The Commissioners convict, and the House 
of Commons sentences. There can be no use in convicting 
unless punishment follows. The recollection of what has 
taken place at Bridgewater and Beverley will probably do 
great good, because boroughs of the same class will remember 
that the evil practices of these two boroughs were not only 
found out, but punished. The whole inquiry of Commis- 
sioners is made absurd if punishment is not inflicted in 
proportion to the guilt they discover. What would the great 
Wreauirt care about the exposure which has revealed that he 
knewand paidthe price of every friend, enemy, and acquaintance 
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he ever had, unless Beverley were disfranchised ? To expose 
Wrecuitt—if the revelation of his marvellous success in cor- 
rupting mankind can be called exposing him—would have only 
been a stimulant to men of his stamp elsewhere, if the sphere 
of his glories had not been cut away from under him by the 
Bill of the Arrorney-Generat. What will be the effect of 
Commissions and inquiries by Judges with regard to the 
little peccant Irish boroughs we do not pretend to say, for the 
only proper termination—that of taking away the seats—is a 
very difficult one to carry out. But in England no difficulty 
of the sort exists, and there can be no reason why what 
Bridgewater and Beverley deservedly lose should not be gained 
by boroughs quite fit to gain it. 


THE SUPREME COURT AND THE LEGAL 
TENDER ACT. 


tase Supreme Court of the United States has asserted its 
dignity by refusing to reopen its recent decision on legal 
tender. It is henceforth established law that a debt incurred 
before the passing of the Legal Tender Act is not satisfied by 
the payment of the nominal amount in paper currency. The 
more important question, whether the legislation of Congress 
was prospectively valid, is still undetermined, but it is gene- 
rally thought that the reasons on which the former judgment 
was based will apply to every kind of contract. The decision 
affects the various State debts which had been incurred before 
the war, but it may be doubted in many cases whether the 
creditors will be able to enforce their legal claims. Several 
of the States took an early opportunity of paying off their 
debts in a debased currency, and it might be difficult after 
an interval of several years to disturb the settlement. It will 
be more practicable to deal with the State of Pennsylvania, 
which has characteristically refused to recognise the authority 
of the Supreme Court, or to pay the full interest on its actual 
debt. Massachusetts, always careful to maintain its in- 
tegrity, has already returned to specie payments. It is not 
surprising that debtors who had thought that they were re- 
lieved from a part of their obligations should receive the 
judgment of the Supreme Court with consternation. The 
motives of the Federal Government for desiring to procure a 
revocation of the judgment were graver and more legitimate. 
Since the commencement of the civil war the constitutional 
limitation of the powers of Congress has often been found in- 
convenient. The omnipotence which is the ordinary attribute 
of sovereign Legislatures becomes almost indispensable in 
seasons of revolution. Asa suspension of cash payments has 
been practised by every other civilized Government, it seems 
strange that the American Congress and President should be 
prohibited from adopting the same measure. The process of 
amending the Constitution is slow and cumbrous; and it is 
wholly inapplicable to the case ofa civil war. It is true that 
the distinction between Law and Constitution was not arbitrarily 
introduced into the American system. The Union partook of 
the nature of a treaty, and it was intended that the several 
States should reserve the rights which were not surrendered 
by the Federal contract. ‘The Supreme Court, as the ap- 
pointed guardian of the Constitution, is not concerned with 
the expediency of its provisions. It is highly questionable 
whether even a negative power of legislation ought to be 
entrusted to a body which is precluded from taking the in- 
terests of the community into consideration ; but as long as a 
Court of Justice exercises a part of the functions of sove- 
reignty, it ought to be incorrupt. It is universally admitted 
that the Supreme Court of the United States has been equal 
to the discharge of its high functions. Mr. Lincotn was the 
first President who began to degrade its character by the 
appointment of mere partisans; but it fortunately happened 
that when he promoted one of his Ministers to be Chief 
Justice the nomination was unexceptionable. 

It was a singular circumstance that Chief Justice Case 
had, as Secretary of the Treasury, issued the notes which 
were, with his concurrence, declared by Congress to be a legal 
tender. The apparent inconsistency between his administra- 
tive policy and his judicial opinion furnished a pretext for 
demanding a revision of the judgment; but it would obvi- 
ously have been useless to appeal to the same tribunal, and 
clamorous politicians demanded that the Court should be 
packed for the express purpose of reversing the decision. For 
one of two vacancies on the Bench the PresipentT nominated 
Mr. Hoar, now Attorney-General, a lawyer of the highest cha- 
racier and ability; but the Senate, which has lately usurped a 
large share of the patronage of the Presipent, had taken 
offence at Mr. Hoar’s antipathy to jobs, and accordingly the 
nomination was rejected. When the number of the Court 


was subsequently completed, the ATTORNEY-GENERAL, on be. 
half of the Government, moved for a rehearing of the L 
Tender Case, on the ostensible ground that it had been decided 
only by a majority of five to four. Although the pretext was 
flagrantly insufficient, the Government was probably justified 
in struggling to the utmost against a restriction of its powers 
which might, in certain contingencies, be highly injurious to 
the public interests. The only objection to the proceedj 
consisted in the apparent reliance of the Government on the 
pliability of the recently appointed members of the Court, 
In a country where honesty and competence are seldom regarded 
in the distribution of office, it would be unfortunate that the 
Judges of the Supreme Court should sink to the vulgar level, 
To the disappointment of reckless partisans, it appeared either 
that the new Judges concurred with the majority of their 
colleagues, or that they preferred the maintenance of the 
reputation of the Court to the assertion of their own opinions, 
After deliberating on the AtrorNEY-GENERAL’s application, the 
Court unanimously refused a rehearing of the case, on the 
ground that none of the Judges who had formed the majority 
on the former occasion thought furtiier argument necessary, 
If it is held advisable that Congress should be empowered, 
with the assent of the President, to deal retrospectively with 
private contracts, it will be necessary to introduce an amend- 
ment into the Constitution. The effect of the judgment will 
probably be for the time beneficial, by accelerating the return 
to specie payments; but it is a more important advantage that 
the Supreme Court has proved its independence. If the judg- 
ment had been reversed by the votes of two new Judges, the 
precedent of packing the Court would have been followed by 
every party in turn. One of the new members of the 
Court significantly declared his entire approval of the 
rejection of the ArrorNey-GENERAL’s motion. Justice Brap- 
LEY may or may not have approved of the decision against 
legal tenders, but he was anxious to disclaim the suspicion 
that he was himself a political instrument. It is not 
known whether the AtrorNneY-GENERAL professionally dis- 
approved of the judgment which he officially undertook 
to impugn. If it were admitted that the issue of an 
inconvertible currency was an exclusively political act, 1 
might be plausibly contended that Congress is more competent 
than the Supreme Court to determine the necessity or pro- 
priety of the measure; but the same argument might be 
urged against any interference with legislative discretion. The 
English Parliament, if it were subject to an American Con- 
stitution, would probably find it impossible to pass an Irish 
Land Bill, which must necessarily interfere, for reasons of 
policy, with private rights. Even in France the supposed 
reservation by the mass of the people of a constitutional power 
imposes a restraint on the free action of the Legislature. A 
similar complication, less gratuitously incurred, periodically 
embarrasses the Austrian Parliament. Of all double Govern- 
ments the American is the least anomalous; but every nation 
ought to possess complete control over its own internal 
policy. 

If it should be held that Congress has prospective power to 
make paper money a legal tender, it would perhaps be pos- 
sible on future occasions to suspend cash payments, and yet 
not to interfere with existing contracts; but it is difficult to 
meddle with the medium of exchange without inflicting hard- 
ships either on creditors or on debtors. ‘The heavy depreci2- 
tion of greenbacks during the war, and the scarcity of gold, 
gave an artificial value to coin; and even if the law as it 1s 
now interpreted had then been undisputed, it would often 
have been impossible to discharge obligations in money. ‘The 
judgment of the Supreme Court will impose no additional 
burden on the Federal taxpayer, inasmuch as the interest of 
the debt is payable in gold, while the fraudulent advocates 
of repudiation of the principal have lately found themselves 
in a minority. As the margin between gold and paper be- 
comes narrower, the temptation to tamper with the national 
credit is weakened in the same proportion. Iundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been paid in additional interest for 


the pleasure of avowing indifference to the ordinary rules of 


honour and morality. American credit will perhaps reach 
the standard of moderately solvent European States when the 
wanton’ controversy is finally closed by a return to cash pay- 
ments. The maintenance by the Supreme Court of its original 
decision will have a similar tendency. Foreigners are not 
concerned with the inconveniences which may arise from 
restraints on the legislative power of Congress, and they will 
be reassured by finding that one great department of the 
American Government is unaffected by popular clamour. It 
is not likely that any further attempt will be made to inter- 
fere with the independence of the Supreme Court. During 
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~ quarrel between Congress and President Jonnson, the 


Jjeaders of the dominant parties sometimes threatened the Court 
with various schemes of reorganization, but nothing was done, 
and the present time is less favourable to violent experiments. 
It would be a shortsighted policy on the part of the Repub- 
licans to destroy their own best security against the encroach- 
ments which may be apprehended from a future Democratic 


majority. 


CLAIMANTS ON THE INDIAN EXCHEQUER, 


N Indian prince or nobleman now resident in London, 
A and bearing the unfamiliar title of the Nawas Nazim 
of BENGAL, has gradually let it be known that he has a claim 
of vast amount on the Indian Treasury. We cannot accu- 
rately collect its exact extent from the documents which have 
fallen under our notice; but the Indian newspapers state that, 
whereas he now draws a pension of 75,000/. a year, he 
demands 160,000/., and claims besides about forty millions 
sterling of arrears. Meantime there is no difficulty in con- 
necting him with personages well known to educated English- 
men through one of the best of Lord Macautay’s Essays, that 
on Lord Clive. Surasan Dow tan, the Nawab Nazim, or (to 
give the equivalent of the title) the Mahometan nobleman 
administering the government of the province of Bengal under 
the Emperor at Delhi, was betrayed into the hands of the 
English, after the tragedy of the Black Hole of which he was 
the author, by the commander of his troops, Meer JAFrIER. 
Meer JAFFIER received the reward of his treachery in being 
elevated to his master’s place, which, however, he was un- 
disguisedly intended to fill as the creature and instrument of 
the English, During Crive’s absence from India 
JaFFiER was deposed and cast aside, but he was ultimately 
reinstated as a more useful tool than his temporary substitute, 
Meer Cossiu. ‘The Nawas Nazim who is now in London, 
and whose modest demands we have described, is the de- 
seendant of Meer Jarrier, and his case is based on the 
language of certain engagements between the sham Evprror 
at Delhi, his sham lieutenant in Bengal, and the English of 
the day, the true rulers of the province. 


The gentlemen who, according to the .telegraph, have 
been meeting in Bombay and Calcutta to protest, among 
other things, against the uncontrolled expenditure of much 
of the Indian revenue by the English branch of the Indian 
Government, are thus in some danger of finding a new and 
vast burden laid on them in this country, less through any 
exorbitant powers of the India Office than through certain 
weaknesses of English society and of the English Parliament- 
ary system. There are many signs that the experienced practi- 
tioners in the art of coining the grievances of Indian princes 
into money are making an unusually serious attack on the 
Indian exchequer. The mode of conducting these approaches 
has always been singularly uniform. A pamphlet is circulated. 
A few obscure newspapers are retained. A few members of 
Parliament are engaged in the cause, attracted either by the dis- 
tinction of having a gorgeously attired personage to give colour 
to their drawing-rooms, or by the more creditable advantage of 
gaining a subject for the House. When all these irons have once 
been got into the fire, it has not seldom been found that Indian 
Ministers prefer some handsome compromise of a claim thus 
pressed upon them to facing the annoyance of a small social 
and Parliamentary agitation. On this occasion, however, the 
notoriously dire straits of the Indian Treasury may perhaps 
cause demands upon it to be examined in something like the 
spirit of Mr. Lowe. We believe that the Indian Pension 
List, to which a prodigious item is sought to be added, is one 
of the financial curiosities of the world. Just as an ordinary 
dress-coat is said to bear in its cuts and button-holes the 
traces, more or less discernible, of every change of fashion 
Which has occurred during a couple of centuries, the Pension 
List of India bears the marks of nearly every revolution 
which has accompanied the construction of the Empire. Not 
only are the representatives of many diverse dynasties pen- 
sioned, but in many cases the claims of dynasties impartially 
Pensioned are radically incompatible with one another. The 

Government provides handsomely, either by great 
allowances or by remissions of revenue which are equivalent 
to allowances, not only, so to speak, for the House of Stuart 
and for the House of CromweELL, but even occasionally for the 
descendants of PERKIN Wanrseck, as well as for the descendants 
of Owen Tuvor. No Government, except a foreign Govern- 
ment, and one with the peculiar history of the British Govern- 
ment of India, could possibly have had such obligations laid on 
it, Among all the nations of the West, revolutions have always 

n allowed to settle old scores, and if the Hast were left to 


itself, competing dynasties would be thinned by the sternest 
process of natural selection, and the outgoing sovereign, in- 
stead of retiring on a pension, would be thought to have been 
born under a fortunate star if he escaped with his eyesight or 
his life. 

There is no doubt that the true character of the demands 
for a share of the Indian revenue which English politicians 
and gentlemen are induced to join in proposing would be 
more plainly seen if it were not for associations bequeathed by 
the government of the East India Company. The commercial 
character of the Company had unquestionably more effect on 
its earlier proceedings than is recoguised either by its eulogists 
or by its censors. While it unquestionably did many inde- 
fensible things for the sake of swelling its dividend, it also 
entered into many well-intended but most improvident under- 
takings, under the idea that nothing but the dividend was in 
question, just as the Directors of a railway company might 
construct a branch line without much belief that it would pay. 
It is easy, too, to see that obscure impressions having their 
origin in the mercantile history of the Company have con- 
siderable influence on English opinion, and that this is the 
source of the vague idea that a few hundred thousand pounds 
added to the income of an Indian prince are a mere deduction 
from a fund of which somebody has got possession more or 
less unjustly, and which that somebody is more or less freely 
spending for his own advantage. But the East India Com- 
pany is now a deposed sovereign as much as the princes whom 
it pensioned, and the naked tact ought to emerge that the 
British Government of India is now a Government very hard 
put to it for money, a Government raising from a very poor 
population a revenue barely equal to the vast responsibilities 
which it has to discharge. There is no sort of question that 
every shilling raised by taxation from the natives of India and 
diverted to unproductive employment is so much taken away 
from improvements that are urgently needed. Every addi- 
tion to a pension or allowance means that justice is so much 
the less purely administered, that the children of so many 
villages are left uneducated, or that some public work press- 
ingly required to avert famine or to increase the general 
comfort is retarded or abandoned. Or, on the other hand, 
if the Government will not reduce its expenditure on these 
objects, every such addition means that an onerous and un- 
popular tax has to be levied at a distinct risk to the stability 
of the Empire, and that thousands upon thousands of miserably 
poor men have to pay so much the more for a necessary like 
salt, and have the articles required for their simple wants 
made dearer by indirect taxation. 


Although it is true that the great allowances of deposed 
Indian princes come out of taxes which might be a thousand 
times better spent—although it is true that a European 
country governing an Eastern dependency is bound to act on 
the strictest principles which govern fiduciary relations—and 
although the English Government of India imposes on its sub- 
jects the liabilities of a Pension List which could not exist 
in the East if left to itself, and which has no analogy in the 
West—yet the moral evil of discontinuing payments which 
are secured by written undertakings of representatives of 
the East India Company would outweigh the financial relief. 
We think, however, that there is a strong case for insisting 
on the customary interpretation of these undertakings, and 
for declining to say that former British Governments ef the 
country were wrong in the view they took of their obligations, 
and that their mode of discharging them can now be reviewed. 
Among other reasons for making this slight approximation 
to the principles which under European political systems 
would assuredly govern such engagements, is the positive 
certainty that an increased allowance to a largely pensioned 
Indian nobleman confers even on himself the very minimum 
of personal advantage. The limits of the actual personal 
enjoyments of an Oriental, with no territory to govern and 
no responsibilities to discharge, are very soon reached, for 
there is early satiety of pigeons and peacocks, priests and 
astrologers, eunuchis and dancing-girls. All authorities agree 
that these great allowances, when they pass beyond a certain 
point, are spent on a disorderly crowd of idle followers, and 
we believe that in two of the largest Anglo-Indian cities, 
where the representatives of dethroned dynasties draw colcssal 
revenues from the public treasury, a whole quarter of the 
town has becn turned into an Alsatia of riot and vice. 
For the sake of the rich who spend, almost as much as for 
that of the poor who pay, there should be deemed to be the 
strongest presumption against the class of ciaims to which we 
have been referring. 
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PLEBISCITES, PAST AND PRESENT. 


“ DLEBISCITES” and Comices have a Roman sound, yet in 
sober truth these devices of modern Imperialism have little or 
nothing, except the name, in common with any institution of the 
Zoman Republic or the Roman Empire. It was the policy of 
the leaders of the first French Republic, who in their virtues and 
their crimes were equally and always dramatic, to adopt the 
phraseology and the drapery, so to speak, of the Roman Republic, 
and to reproduce its language, its manners, and its factions, with 
more regard to stage eflect than to the realities of history. A 
Roman plebiscitum, for example, was strictly a law passed at the 
Comitia Tributa; an assembly either confined to the plebs, or at 
least in which the plebs were predominant. This was an institu- 
tion of the Republic, and originally required confirmation by the 
Comitia Curiata (the patrician assembly) and the Senate. But in 
the third century B.c. the Hortensian law gave it full authority 
over all the people without such confirmation. Under Augustus 
the Comitia elected the Emperor’s nominees, Tiberius transferred 
their powers to the Senate. It would be an injustice to ancient 
-Ceesarism to impute toit the invention of the plebiscitum as a com- 


prehensive and compendious device for confiscating and absorbing | 


the “national will.” The early Ceesars seem to have preferred to 
appear as the nominees of the Senate rather than of the popular 
assembly. When the State was small, the respectable citizens 
could easily assemble, but in later times all the ragamutlins, for 
miles round, flocked in, and the Comitia Tributa became discre- 
dited. It was oligarchy tempered by roughs. The ancient, like 


the modern, Ceesars put themselves forward as the saviours of | 


society, and no one could have expected a saviour of society to be 
appointed by the dregs of the city populace. So they pretended 
to govern on behalf of the Senate, which was always eminently 
respectable so far as the rights of property were concerned. Tacitus, 
who in the first chapter of his Annals indicates, with succinct 

reciseness, the successive constitutional changes and. civil contests 

y which the temporary and elective authority of Consuls, of 
Dictators, of Decemvirs, of Tribunes, of Triumvirs, had become 
merged into the domination of a single “ prince,” males no refer- 
ence to plebiscita. It would be to force analogies, or to imagine 
them where they do not exist, to charge the Cyesars of the ancient 
world with the creation of the plébiscites of the modern Napoleons. 
The Roman plebiscitum was a Republican, not an Imperial, in- 
stitution. Liberal ance has suffered dearly from that mania for 
spurious classical revivals which possessed the leaders of both 
parties in the Convention, and which the First Napoleon, one of 
the most consummate charlatans in history, and a charlatan who 
often more than half believed in his own impostures, turned to his 
account with so fatal a felicity. 

In attributing to the Roman Republic, and not to Roman 
Cwesarism, the origin of the plébiscite, we are not losing sight of 
the essential historic fact that Ceesarism in the ancient, as in 
the modern, world pretends to be “the crowned democracy.” 
Such was the pretension of Augustus as of Caligula; such is the 
pretension of the Imperial biographer of Julius Czesar, who as 
the nephew of his uncle rules over contemporary France. From 
a democratic republic to a democratic despotism is an easy and 
a quick descent; from a democratic despotism to constitutional 
liberty— 

superasque evadere ad auras 
Hoe opus, hic tabor est. 


The whole gery | of Imperialism is nothing more or less than 
the adaptation of Republican forms and formulas to the purpose 
of persuading a people at periodical intervals to commit political 
suicide. Ina recent very remarkable article (in the Zappel), M. 
Edgar Quinet, the latest and the most philosophic historian of 
the Revolution, and one to whom the lonely meditations of exile 
have been fruitful in thought and wisdom, asks, with mournful 
indignation, where the analogy of “a prince who has always the 
right to appeal to the people” is to be found? Certainly not 
in any modern Constitution ; not in the “ principles of ’89,’’ nor 
even in the middle ages. No, it is in the Ceesarism of nineteen 
hundred years ago that he discovers the first link of that iron 
chain by which his countrymen are about to bind themselves 
next month :— 

There was [he writes] in the Roman Republic a certain magistrate who had 
always the right to make appeal to the people. That-saered right was called 
provocatio ad populum, and it was by virtue of that right that the magistrate 
in whom it was vested was called tribune of the people. ‘This privilege, 
thoroughly republican, the life and soul of the Republic, had been created as 
a citadel of liberty. . . . But when liberty was to be changed into servitude, 
gbserve how simple was the process of transformation. There was a Prince, a 
first Caesar, who assumed the tribunitian right of appeal to the people. The 
effeet was sudden ; the whole temperament of the Roman people was changed 
in an instant. It was almost as if the prince, according to the wish of one of 
the Cxsars, had decapitated the people; he held the head in his hands and 
made it speak at his will. Beyond this there was nought but a lifeless trunk ; 
and that was the Empire! This right of provocatio ad populum, of appeal 
to the people, is the weapon with which from prince to prince was forged 
the barbarity of Roman Czsarism. When the tribunitian initiative of 
the nation, that is to say its life, was concentrated in a single personage, 
those monsters were produced who, under the name of the Twelve Cxsars, 
terrified the world, and the worst of them were the greediest of that tribu- 
nitian or plebiscitary right, as you please to call it. 

It is, we see, according to M. Quinet’s testimony, from the Re- 
ublic that this mystery of Czesarism was derived, and we are very 
ar from putting ourselves in contradiction to the eminent histo- 

rian when we remind him that the principle of a constitutional 

monarchy, of a mixed, in contradistinction to a pure autocratic or a 
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pure democratic, form of government, had not been tested when th, 
tribunitian appeal to the people, so easily abused by a democratic 
despotism, was “the soul of the Republic” at Rome. 

Gut to return to the modern world. ‘The first French Ro. 
public, in that Constitution of ‘93 which never came into oper. 
tion, had at least the merit of the provincial Othello who anointe 
himself with lampblack from head to foot in order to “ throw him. 
self” into the character of the Moor of Venice. No Constitution wa 
ever more theatrically Roman in conception and design. It Was the 
nearest approach to direct government of the people by the peoply 
that was ever imagined for a nation that might be counted, not by 
thousands, but by millions, The supreme legislative power was yi. 
tually committed to the whole people assembled in their communes 
No act of the central Legislature could become law without the as. 
sent of these Comitia Tributa. This was in effect a permanent ple. 
biscitary appeal, and it was precisely this plebiscitary appeal that 
the First Napoleon applied to his own uses from step to step of his 
ascent, from the Consulate for ten years to the Consulate for life 
and from the Consulate for life to the Imperial throne. Like the 
original adaptations of [nglish dramatists, these Bonapartist 
plébiscites made considerable changes in the plot, the situations, and 
the dialogue of the original (and never acted) republican drama, 
but the title of the piece, “ Appeal to the People,” was faithfully 
preserved. The Republicans of course are —- justified in 
remarking that there is all the difference in the world between ay 
appeal to the people by the representatives of the people and a 
appeal to the people by a military usurper. On the other hand, 
the Bonapartists would reply that this objection was a begging of 
the question. For our own part we hold the objection to he 
sound, but we call the ’rench Kepublicans to witness, by their own 


| experience, how the worst of all systems of government in prac. 
| tice is the corruption of the best,in theory, and how much easier 


it is to convert the purest of republics into the purest of 
despotisms than to disguise Casarism in the dress of a constitu. 
tional monarchy. Once, and once only—but once was enough— 
the plebiscitary appeal to the people burst like a shell in the 
hands of the Iirst Napoleon, and we are somewhat surprised 
to find the opponents of the plébiscite of 1870 so forgetful of 
a precedent which is almost a parallel. During the Hundred 
Days the Emperor, who in his proclamations had assured the 
world that he was recalled by the voice of the French nation, 
presented to the ratification of the people, in the form of a 
plebiscite, his Acte Additionnel, engrafting upon the original In- 
perial Constitution all the liberties and guarantees of a limited 
monarchy. The question as it was presented to the national 
suflrages was one of accepting or rejecting free institutions. 
But the people, instructed by the experience of ten years of 
Cisarism, chose to interpret it as a vote of confidence in the 
Empire and the Emperor, and their reply was not to be mistaken, 
An insignificant majority responded favourably to the appeal. 
An immense majority abstained from voting, and passed by the 
ballot-boxes in silent disdain. Such was the popular prelude to 
Napoleon’s last conscription and campaign. The army was still 
with him, but he had worn out the faith and confidence of the 
nation. 

The next plébiscite in France was Republican again, and what 
was its eflect? To deliver the Republican Constitution into the 
hands of the man who was destined to destroy it. Three years later 
a plébiscite—conducted, it is true, under a reign of terror, and at the 
point of the bayonet, with all the “devouring activity” of mixed 
Commissions, purging the country by proscriptions and fusillades 
—absolved the coup d'état, and prepared the way for the Second 
Empire, which another plébiscite was invited to establish. When 
Nice and Savoy were assigned to Louis Napoleon, in considera- 
tion of his disinterested services to Italy, the honest people of 
those provinces were allowed to express their feelings by a plébi- 
scite, and a few French regiments were sent among them, as It was 
expressed by the Commissioner who conducted the operations, to 
“enliven the solemnity.” There seems every probability that the 
forthcoming solemnity of May 8 will be similarly enlivened by 
the exertions of an army of five or six hundred thousand fune- 
tionaries, all marching “like one man,” to the ballot-boxes at the 
head of the Emperor's enthusiastic constituents. Indeed, the pre- 
parations for the solemnity, under the direction of M. Ollivier 
and the Minister of the Interior, are already sufficiently en- 
livening. By way of persuading the world’ at large of the 
perfect freedom and sincerity with which the French people are 
about to pronounce in favour of the Second Empire, the entire 
administrative machinery which produced the official majonty 
in last year’s elections is put in motion by the very men who, 
half a year ago, denounced the system of official candidates, 
and the unsparing corruption and intimidation employed by the 
central and the local authorities. All the Ministerial depart- 
ments, all the public offices, all the magistrates, all the public 
servants paid out of the national purse, from the Director of 
the General Post Office to the humblest village schoolmaster, 
are appealed to (not as functionaries, but as citizens) to wy? 
the population to the ballot-urns. Every precaution that can 


ossibly be taken against the discovery of corrupt practices 
y the agents of the Administration is provided by the regu- 
lations issuing from the Ministry of the Interior.“ Flocks of 


peasantry, very few of whom can read or write, will follow 
priests whose wavering allegiance has been fixed by the 
assurance that Count Daru’s warning to the (icumeni 

Council is withdrawn, and that the clerical colleges shall have 
the faculty of granting degrees without exposing their students 
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to the false philosophy of the University. M. Ollivier, the repub- 
lican of yesterday, is not ashamed to tell his constituents in 
the Var that if those who decline to say “ Yes” to the 
Emperor's appeal should ever come into power, they would 
follow the example of the founders of the Second Empire, and 
shoot or banish their fellow-citizens without pity or remorse, 
make havoc of their homes and propery, and tear up society, 
religion, and family life by the roots. We know not what effect 
these alarming tirades may have upon the imagination of the 
small proprietors in the Var; but we cannot help observing that 
if the opponents of Imperialism were half as black as they are 

jnted by the plastic faney of M. Ollivier, they might avail 
themselves of the liberty of the plebiscitary period to - very 
dangerous ideas into the head of every small proprietor who would 
like to be a large one. Nor is it one of the least of the dis- 
advantages of such inflammatory trash that it is absolutely super- 
fuous, since no one knows better than M. Ollivier himself that, 
although the majority of the people he addresses will vote like 
aherd of. cattle, all the plebiscitary majorities in the world are 
powerless in the end to preserve the Government from the conse- 
nences of its own infatuation; and from the slow but certain 

wth of intelligence and independence among the most be- 
nighted or complaisant electors of 1870. 


QUEENS REGNANT. 


HE Times took occasion a little time back, when reviewing 
Lord Stanhope’s Reign of Queen Anne, to give us a little 
sketch of the history of English Queens Regnant in general. 
“Not for more than seven centuries after the foundation of the 
Saxon monarchy by Egbert was the crown of England worn by 
aqueen-regnant.” The build of the sentence was odd, and it was 
possible to raise cavils about “the foundation of the Saxon 
monarchy ”; but the statement was minutely accurate, accurate 
alike in what it asserted and in what it implied, accurate with an 
elaborate accuracy to which we fear that the general reader might 
fail to do justice. There was more in the particular date chosen 
than met the ear, for the only credible account of a Queen-regnant 
in any part of England earlier than the Tudor times is placed in 
the times before Ecgberht. So as to Henry the First’s “ beloved 
daughter Maud,” known in less romantic phrase as the Empress 
Matilda, the Zimes truly describes the attempt to place her on 
the throne as “ineffectual.” She was chosen Lady of England 
and Normandy, but she was never anointed as Queen. But when 
we come, in the next sentence, to the “first infraction of that 
Salique law so long observed by the destinies of the nation,” our 
teacher has soared beyond us. “ Destinies” which observe a law, 
and that law, not some great law of nature, but, as it would seem, 
= law of the Salian Franks, belong to a philosophy far too deep 
or us, 
rig obv avaykne ioriv oiaxoorpddgog ; 
The answer used to be 
Moipat rpipopgor, prijpovic 

But as Zeus was turned out by Dinos, so it would seem that the 
Moirai and the Erinnyes have been turned out by Wisogast, 
Widogast, Bodogast, and Arbogast. If Mr. Buckle were alive, 
we should commend this matter to his most careful reflection. 

But, putting these high points of philosophy aside, we may 
honestly thank the Z%mes’ critic for having put us on a line of 
thought with reyard to Queens Regnant and female succession, 
two points which, as we shall presently show, are not exactly 
the same. The fact is striking at the very first sight that there 
was one Queen Regnant in the seventh century, and that there 
was not another till the sixteenth. Between Sexburh and Jane 
Dudley we have the uncertified attempts in favour of Cwenthryth 
and Kadgyth the daughter of Eadgar—tales which, though 
uncertified as facts, point to the possibility of a female reign—and 
the undoubted attempt in favour of Matilda. We have also 
several cases, as the succession of Henry the Second, of the York 
Kings and of the Tudor Kings, where the Crown passed to Kings 
whose connexion with their predecessors was only through the 
female line. But for nearly nine hundred years England had no 
actual female sovereign. Scotland meanwhile had one Queen, at 
least one female heir, for a moment, and the right of female sue- 
cession was fully admitted in the houses alike of Balliol, Bruce, 
and Stewart. France meanwhile not only had no female sovereign, 
but formally rejected female succession altogether. 

These are the facts. Let us look a little more closely into their 
causes, Accident has had a good deal to do with it. In each 
of these countries there always was for a long time an actual 
heir male, even though his right might come through a female. 
In France, by a chance unparalleled elsewhere, there always was 
for more than three hundred years, not only an heir male, but ason 
of the last King, ready to take possession. And there can be little 
doubt that the French custom, the imaginary Salic Law, which 
not only hindered the succession of a female sovereign but barred 
all rights to the Crown which could be traced only through 
females, was due solely to this extraordinary permanence in the 
male line of Hugh Capet. France and Germany, the kingdoms of 
the Western and the Bester Franks, started from the same point. 

ch set out with the ordinary rule of succession; the King was 
elected, but with a strong preference to the royal family over 
Strangers, and with a strong preference to the son of the last King 


Capet was an accession resting only on the freest doctrine of 
election, and the freest doctrine of election was actually put forth 
at the time in the strongest language by the Primate Adalbero 
of Rheims. It is one of the strangest turnings about in history 
that such an election as this should have led to the establishment 
of a dynasty which became the embodiment of the strictest law 
of hereditary right. But it should be remembered that the 
founder himself and others of the early Kings of his house found 
it expedient to secure the succession of their sons by having them 
crowned in their life-time. But when, through so many genera- 
tions, a son was never lacking to succeed his father, the notion of 
election, the notion of any hereditary succession save through the 
direct male line, gradually died out. And then a passage in « 
forgotten Code, the obsolete law of ages earlier, which really had 
nothing to do with the matter, was pressed into the service, and 
was supposed to lay down an eternal rule for the succession of the 
French monarchy. 

In England, and still more in Germany, the case was different. 
Heirs male failed several times in England and still more com- 
monly in Germany. It was impossible that the strict French 
rule of unalterable male succession should grow up in either 
country. But the substitute in each country was different. While 
in France the notion of election utterly died out in the presence 
of an unbroken succession of heirs male, in Germany, where so 
many Kings and Emperors died without sons to succeed them, 
the elective principle grew. Even after the Empire had become 
practically hereditary, when none but the reigning Archduke of 
Austria had any chance of election, the forms of a perfectly free 
election were always carefully preserved. In England the notion 
of election died out as well as in France, but neither so speedily 
nor so utterly. Male heirs often failed, the succession was often 
disputed, the Crown was over and over again settled by Act of 
Parliament, sometimes in the direct line, sometimes in some other. 
France became purely hereditary; Germany became purely elec- 
tive; in England traces of the ancient combination of the two 
principles always remained. The Act from which the present royal 
family derives its right is one of the best examples. The Crown 
was settled by Act of Parliament on the Electress Sophia and the 
heirs of her body. The right of the nation to dispose of the 
Crown, the rule of female succession, the possibility of an actual 
female sovereign, are here all admitted. 

A female sovereign is most likely to be accepted in days when the 
hereditary principle is fully established. When a certain rule of 
succession is laid down by law, females must be either admitted or 
excluded ; if they are admitted, they succeed as naturally as males. 
On the other hand, where the right of election is pertectly free, 
the election of a woman, though very unlikely, is certainly possi- 
ble. Some extraordinary qualities, some extraordinary accident, 
may dispose the electors to take so strange a step. Something of 
the kind must have happened in the one case of female sovereignty 
in Old-English history. Sexburh, not the daughter, be it observed, 
but the widow of her predecessor, must have been a woman either 
of extraordinary merit or of extraordinary powers of management. 
But, as a rule, so long as royalty is looked on as an office requiring 
certain qualities, males of full age will alone be looked on as 
eligible, and the daughter and the minor son will be equally passed 
by. It will not come into men’s heads to choose a woman as 
King any more than to choose her as Earl or Bishop. But, as 
soon as offices change from being purely offices into being to a 
great extent matters of property, the notion of hereditary right, 
and with it the notion of female succession, gradually comes in. 
Ecclesiastical benefices, except when they have been altogether 
secularized, have always retained their character of offices. Yet 
in early times strict churchmen had to struggle against a strony 
tendency in the benefice to swallow up the office, and, having 
so done, to become, like a temporal benefice, hereditary. And 
the lay rectories of modern times are examples of ecclesiastical 
offices which have become simple matters of property, capable 
of being bequeathed, sold, or divided, with no more regard to 
the sex of the owner than property of any other kind. So with 
the case of great temporal offices—Kingdoms and Earldoms. As 
they came to be looked on as possessions rather than strictly as 
offices, the hereditary principle was naturally strengthened. The 
sentiment which gave a preference to the son in seeking a suc- 
cessor to his father’s office grew into a right as soon as the office 
came to be looked on mainly as a benefice. The case of the 
daughter’s child and of the daughter herself could not fail soon to 
occur. If a man left no son, no son’s son, no brother's son, the 
son of his daughter or sister would seem a more natural successor 
than an utter stranger. The daughter or sister herself might seem 
to be shut out alike on the older and the newer view. In elect- 
ing to an office she would naturally be passed by as incompetent. 
And she seemed to be equally shut out according to the newer 
feudal doctrine. How could she perform the military service 
attached to her father’s fief? Yet the hereditary sentiment pleaded 
for her, and both objects might be compassed by providing her 
with a husband and letting him be King or Earl in her right. GC! 
this arrangement examples abound in medizyval history from King 
Guy of Jerusalem to Earl Richard of Warwick. As peerazes 
gradually lost all trace of the character of offices, this compro- 

mise gradually died out. A modern peerage goes to heirs female 
or not, according to the wording of the patent, but in no case can 
the husband of a peeress now claim to be Duke or Earl or Baron 
in her right. So with the Kingdom, it is only gradually that the 
idea of some kind of royalty attaching to a Queen’s husband has 


Over other members of the royal family. The accession of Hugh 


died out, In the case of Matilda, as she never was actually Queen, 
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Kings Dowager have been rather thick upon the ground. But in 
Engl 
Regnant, just like the husband of a peeress in her own right, has 
no position that he can claim as due to him by law or custom. 
He takes whatever position, from the full kingship of William 
the oy downwards, his wife and her Parliament may agree to 
ve him. 
o The position of a Queen Regnant then, like so many other 
things in our history, has been brought about by a kind of 
accident, but, when once established, it has had results which 
could not have been looked for beforehand. It might be fairly 
argued that, in a constitutional monarchy, a Queen is in every 
way better than a King, and that, if either sex is to be shut out 
of the succession, it would be better to entail constitutional 
crowns on heirs female only. Much of the incongruity and un- 
rewlity of the position of a constitutional sovereign is done away 
with when the sovereign isa woman. A constitutional sovereign 
is bound to govern according to the advice of others. Say what 
we will, there is something degrading in such a position in the 
case of a man; on a woman it sits gracefully as her ordinary lot. 
But, on the other hand, because the constitutional sovereign 
is bound to follow the advice of his Ministers, it does not 
at all follow that he is a puppet in the hands of his Minis- 
ters. Narrow as is his direct authority, his indirect influence 
may be very great. That is to say, though the sovereign is 
bound to follow the advice of his Ministers, yet the wishes 
and opinions of a sensible and experienced sovereign will 
always have weight with his Ministers. Still this kind of 
position is, we repeat, irksome and degrading in a man; in a 
woman it is natural and graceful. Again, to carry out such 
a position well a character is needed which, before all things, 
shall be neither a genius nor a fool. A genius on the one 
hand and a fool on the other will be sure to wish to have his 
own way more directly and more thoroughly than the consti- 
tutional theory allows, The tact and acuteness of a sensible 
woman are exactly the qualities which are wanted for the pur- 
= And, to take the mere externals of royalty, it cannot be 
enied that it is a degrading process to kneel and kiss the hand 
of another man. To do the same to a woman is merely carrying 
the deference conventionally due to her sex somewhat further 
than usual, All this of course goes on the supposition that the 
Queen is a good and sensible woman; we need not go out of our 
own century to prove that under a bad Queen royalty becomes 
still more contemptible than under a bad King. But it may be 
answered that every age shows that the women of royal families 
are, as a rule, decidedly superior to the men. Possibly this is 
true in other families also; but in royal families there can be no 
doubt about it. On the whole, though perhaps the argument may 
not quite prove that it is desirable to forbid the possibility of 
Kings, a good deal at least may be said to show that Queens are 
to be preferred when they may be had. 


ZESCULAPIA AT EDINBURGH. 


HERE is a story in one of the collections which succeeded 
the Tatler and Spectator, known as the “ British Essayists,” of 
which we are reminded by the latest incident in the kmancipation 
of Women controversy. The “ British Essayists” are very moral 
works in their way, but some of the stories and anecdotes con- 
tained in them are somewhat slippery. We fear that our 
reminiscence is just a trifle hazardous, It seems that even a 
century ard a half ago the fast woman existed in fact if not in 
name, and that then, as now, the satirists and censors of popular 
life felt themselves bound to denounce what appears even in the 
Georgian era to have existed—the habit of decent ladies aping the 
language and manners and dress, though they did not quite follow 
the morals, of the soiled doves of the period. A fictitious corre- 
spondent in one of those old periodicals complains of these false 
colours hoisted by virtuous ladies, and gives us his experience of 
what happened to him when, in a somewhat over-demonstrative way, 
he took a lady of this fair and free demeanour for what she chose 
to do almost everything to be taken for. The recent discussion at 
Edinburgh on the wrongs of female doctors reminds us of this story. 
The ladies, and the ladies’ advocates, complain that two of the Edin- 
burgh Professors, Messrs. Christison and Laycock, argued in very 
unpleasant language against the admission of women indiscrimi- 
nately to the Medical Schools. We are quite ready to admit that 
what the two Professors said was extremely unpleasant to read. 
We will go further, and say that the two gentlemen whose lan- 
guage is impugned had perhaps better not have said some things 
which they did say. But in what they said there is a certain 
amount of truth; though the truth is not always to be said. Still 
we must say that if the ladies and their advocates will go to 
the extent of demanding that medical instruction on all subjects, 
anatomy included, should be given to mixed classes of young men 


And one of the worst evils of this unhappy dispute is, that 
in self-defence we must say very unpleasant things, and when 
once we begin a disagreeable subject it is not so easy, as the two 
Edinburgh Professors found, to say disagreeable things in an 
entirely inoffensive way. Unmanly, if they are unmanly, answers 
are always to be regretted, but what about unwomanly ques. 
tions? Be Kent unmannerly if Lear is mad. <A good many 
things which perhaps will be called rude will have to be said 
on this subject now that the challenge has been so openly and 
explicitly given. 

The University of Edinburgh will have to understand the 
force of the proverb about giving an inch and taking an 
ell. It admitted femaie students to the medical classes, 
and, reserving our opinion on the propriety of this step, the 
authorities ought not, we admit, to have taken it without 
fully considering everything that the step involved. Ver 
likely they thought, as easy-going authorities often think, 
that not much would come of it. But much has come of it; ong 
of the six alumni—we correct ourselves, alumne—so admitted got 
a medal in the chemistry examination, and was thereby entitled 
to a scholarship, one of the privileges of which was free admission 
to the laboratory, and consequently to the society in studies 
of the male chemical students. The University Professor 
refused to give the lady medallist the scholarship, on the 
avowed ground that he would not countenance this com- 
munity in the studies of the laboratory. The Senate has con- 
firmed the Professor’s decision. ‘The result is that the female 
students complain that the boon is illusory; that whereas the 
University pretends to admit female students, the privilege is so 
hampered and confined that it amounts to nothing. The female 
students are unfairly handicapped; the University says one thing, 
the Professors say another. The University tells the young 
women that they may be educated ; the Professors won't educate 
them. That is to say, they will only lecture the female students 
separately ; and for a separate course of lectures they ask, not so 
unreasonably, separate fees; that is, some 100/. for the course, 
which, divided among five or six students, comes high to the 
ladies. Sooner than have mixed classes, the Professors will resign 
theirchairs. All these things—Miss Pechey’s success for the medal, 
and the opposition of the Professors—ought to have been anticipated 
by the Senate. Undoubtedly Miss Pechey has a grievance, and so 
have her five fellow-students; but the great question has been 
brought up. Not only do the female students demand a medical 
education, but they demand to be admitted to all the classes on 
the same terms with the male students, at the same time, and 
without any distinction of any sort or kind. When, by way of 
indignant veductio ad absurdum, it was asked whether the anatomy 
class was to be open alike to the young men and maidens, the 
answer was an equally indignant aflirmation. 

We find from the Victoria Magazine that this subject, not only 
of the medical education of women, but of this indiscriminate edu- 
cation, was mooted at the Victoria Discussion Society—-Lord 
Shaftesbury in the chair, The Chairman announced his con- 
version ; Lord Shaftesbury “resolves to have, as far as I can get 
them, the doors opened wide for women to enter the medical 
profession. But”—somewhat taken aback by a speech from Miss 
Garrett—“ when she said that the education of the sexes should 
be carried on together, I confess I was somewhat astonished, and 
a little bit alarmed. But undoubtedly she has assigned very goud 
reasons why it should be so done, and if it be possible,” Xc., Xe. 
We turn, therefore, with great interest to those reasons which 
Lord Shaftesbury pronounces to be very good. Miss Garrett 
argues thus: “There is a general feeling that it would be much 
better if we could have special schools in which women could 
study separately trom men, but I think there is a practical objec- 
tion to that. Although it—the objection—may not be of sulli- 
cient weight to balance against the objections on the other side, it 
is a real objection—nainely, that when you come to enter upon the 
practice of medicine, you will constantly be placed in a position 
that you should consult with some one of the other sex. You 
should .... feel perfectly free and cumpetent to mect men 
in competition, and be able to call in any man in Lond», 
and be entirely frank in speaking with him on every symptom 
of the case. If you have never met men as_ students, 
but have come into practice after having studied imerely 
with women, there would be a very great difficulty in meeung 
men in consultation.” Now this was Miss Garrett’s sole argu- 
ment ; one that she said was something, though even she doubied 
“whether it was of sutlicient weight to balance against the 
advantages on the other side.” And it is supertluous to remark 
that, whatever its weight may be, it presupposes a state of things 1n 
which first-rate physicians will meet female doctors in consulta- 
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the question of the status of Count Geoffrey did not occur. In | and women, they must expect to have a very immodest, and we 
the nine days of Jane Dudley her husband at least aspired to a | venture to think a very indecent demand, met by arguments and 
crown matrimonial of some kind; and a kingship of one kind or | replies which are not in themselves quite modest. If the ladies 
another, though of very different kinds in the three cases, was | and their friends are the first to break the reserve and delicae | 
held by the husbands of all the three Maries, English and Scottish. | with which men have always treated certain subjects, they must, pa | 
It is ym the last two cases, those of Queen Anne and of her | fear, expect to be treated with a trankness which, under other ‘tir. | 
—_ ajesty, that no idea of a crown matrimonial of any | cumstances, would be simply indecent andunmanly. Yor example | 
ind has been seriously entertained. Meanwhile in Spain and | if they are so very intimate with all that relates to the Contagious | 
Portugal another rule has been followed, and Kings Consort and | Diseases Act as to challenge us to a full discussion of it, and to go 
into the matter root and branch, theory and practice, they must 
not make modest faces and whine about being treated with coarse 
talk and extremely unpleasant and personal arguments. Those 
who not only play at bowls but invite us to the bowling-green 
| must look out for their ankles. 
| 
| 
| 
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tion; and, moreover, that though the argument may have some 
weight, and Miss Garrett herself, being a sensible woman, f eels that 
it is not grave, It applies only to the female physician in large | 
tice, but by no means affects the question of mixed schools | 
ye students, many of whom (if they ever become many), Miss | 
Garrett very prudently warned the aspirants, would get no prac- | 
tice at all; and—which neither Lord Shaftesbury nor Drs. Drys- | 
dale and Chapman seem ever to have considere —Miss Garrett’s | 
objection ignores the fact that female medical education is quite 
much a man’s question as a woman’s. It is an instance 
of the Unprotected Men’s Rights, which the shrieking sisterhood | 
must permit us to observe will be considered as much from the 
mere masculine side as their rights, so called, are viewed from the 
mere feminine side. As to the special claim urged by Professor 
Masson—Who is not, we believe, a medical professor—in the 
broadest terms, that he saw really no objection to men and women | 
studying together in mixed classes on all medical —" it is | 
enough to announce it. It is merely a matter of public morals. 
Mr. Masson, in a serious moment of afterthought, went so fur as | 
to say that there might be cases for special instruction ; but the | 
study of anatomy was not one of them. Even the Times concludes 
with acommonplace about the wholesome restraints of English life 
—we should rather have said of human life. It isa small thing to 
rattle about the danger of mixed classes in medicine rudely with- 
wing the softening veil of simplicity and privacy from the life of 
young women ; but the subject is too serious for this milk-and-water 
iepid sentimentalism. The fact is, these female aspirants to the 
medical profession do not know, we hope, what they are talking 
about. Were these mixed classes permitted, no honourable and 
high-minded teacher could—we do not say that there might not be 
teachers here and there who would try it—lecture openly and con- 
scientiously before a male class dotted with half a dozen girls of the 
usual age of medical students. The consequence would be obvious: | 
his teaching would be either confessedly mutilated and culpably 
reticent, or he would be simply disgusting. In either case he would 
act most unjustly and cruelly to the male students, That is to say, 
all medical teaching would suffer ; and the whole body of the people 
would have to pay in health and comfort for the strong-minded 
aspirations of a small body of ignorant pert girls. This is what 
we meant by saying that it is a man’s question. Male teachers 
and male students have just as much right to have their morals 
looked after as women. It seems that indecent assaults are not 
to be confined to one sex; and we must insist on a Society for the 
Protection of Men if we hear any more of these mixed 
medical classes. But it is not only the revolting absurdity of 
the claim which puts it out of court. Nor is the childishness of 
Mr. Masson’s argument, that because men and women go to 
church and attend lectures at South Kensington together, there- 
fre boys and girls from eighteen to twenty-four should study 
anatomy together, and walk in company round all the beds of a 
hospital—a matter worth enlarging upon. We rest on more serious 
unds. Let midwives, if midwives are wanted—and we have it on 
Miss Garrett’s high authority that there is next to no demand for 
them—be properly instructed, and in a medical school. Women may 
very properly be taught some knowledge of physiology ; and here 
they are not out of place in a scientific schvol. But while sex 
exists—and sex is an inconvenience which will not be suppressed 
or modified because there may be half a hundred, or even five hun- 
dred, foolish girls who think or are persuaded that they are possible 
Watsons or Brodies—while sex, we say, exists, mixed classes of 
medical students must remain an outrage to decency and common 
sense, Dr. Drysdale, who read a paper on the subject before the 
Victorian ladies, tells us that there was a famous female physician in 
the fourth—a misprint of course for the fourteenth—century 
somewhere in Italy. Very likely ; and we dare say that in those 
days a female leech would be as good as a male leech. But this 
is England of the nineteenth, not taly of the fourteenth, century ; 
and whatever medicine and surgery in all their branches were 
then and there, they are now and here subjects which women 
caunot—whatever they think they may like—either be taught or 
practise, 


PRIVATE AND ASSOCIATED CHARITY. 


HE minds of many excellent persons are, to use the American 

phrase, very much exercised just now by the distracting 
appeals to their economical and their benevolent feelings. The 
protests which we and others have uttered from time to time 
against profuse almsgiving, against doles, against combi- 
ations of out-door relief and gifts of money, are to 
many of them a stumbling-block of offence, to some of them 
an utter and horrible abomination. They not only do not 
understand them, but they would also rather not try to 
understand them. The whole doctrine of economy or abstinence 
In giving is, in their view, a heresy not only against the positive 


of the human heart.” The duty of “giving all to the poor,” 
although the most difficult, is still to them the highest of Chris- 
tian duties. Unattainable in its transcendental sublimity, it still 
affords an ideal standard by which they desire to regulate their 
bounty. To them any homily on the evils of benevolent largesses 
Is equally wicked and unintelligible. It may therefore be not out 
of place to set their minds at rest, and tell them they may, with 
Comparatively little risk of mischief, follow their own belief in 
+ —_ own way, provided only that they deal only with their own 
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There is one thing that good and charitable people are per- 
petually forgetting; and that is the wide difference between 
private and asgociated charity. It is one thing to dispense your 
own money; another to dispense that of other people. ow 
there is no law, moral or statutory, to prevent any one from 
giving his own money away as he likes, provided he does no 
positive and proved wrong to others thereby. But public money, 
whether collected in the form of rates or of subscriptions, cannot 


| be disposed of inthe same way. The law of the land — the 
disbursements and restricts the discretion of Boards of 


uardians. 
The prospectus of each charitable association prescribes, or ought 


| to prescribe, the principle on which its directors are to act. 


Neither Guardians nor the officers of associated charities can, in 


. law or in honour, travel beyond their instructions, because they 


are simply trustees of other persons’ money. This money they 
hold for certain defined and prescribed objects; and to these their 
 easage are limited. Most people will recognise this; but some 

ave such flabby hearts that they demur to a principle of the 


| very commonest honesty. 


Let them, however, take comfort. There is ample room in the 
world for them to be charitable in their own way. They may not, 
on the ground of a 5s. subscription, claim the right to disburse the 
10/. subscriptions of their more opulent neighbours ; or, because 
they have paid §/. in poor’s-rates, claim to warp the payments of 
the poorer and humbler ratepayers in a direction discountenanced 
by the law. But, though they may not do either of these things, 
they can do a great deal more. ‘They may begin by self-sacrifice— 
one of the noblest tasks of humanity. ‘They may give up some 
favourite pleasure or luxury. They may put down a horse or a 
club, an expensive cook and elaborate dinners; if they are women, 
they may put down two or three dresses or a carriage, give up 
buying old china or Indian shawls, and take up one or two pet 
cases of poverty. We put out of the question giving money in the 
streets, asa wretched compromise which a molluscous nature makes 
with its own shame and fears. Even the idlest and most foolish 
old ladies have educated themselves out of the habit of giving 
money in the streets. But let them take diligently to these one 
or two pet cases. They will tind this not so easy as they think. 
First, there is the risk of being imposed upon; next, there is the 
more — risk of their imposing on themselves. Both risks 
must be encountered at the cost of no little time, trouble, and 
worry. First one illusion vanishes, then another. A year passes by 
with nothing effected but the dispersion of illusions. Yet even in 
this there has been toil, thought, and a certain sort of preliminary 
education. But the work is, after all, only a clearing of the 
ground. At last a case is selected, adopted, and retained. Say it 
is that of a gentleman reduced by sheer ill luck to utter destitution 
in old age; or of a widow with a good character, straitened 
means, and large family. The former case is tolerably easy, re- 
quiring only tenderness, —— and money. The latter is 
more complex. There is work to be found for the woman and 
education for the children, and the provision of each requires 
tact, judgment, and patience. The work must be real, and not 
a mere pretext for payment. Otherwise the woman is simply 
a pauper receiving alms; and her whole life becomes a sham. 
Next, the education of the children demands the greatest tact. 
It must be given with a view to qualify them for future self- 
exertion and self-dependence. It must be watched with kind- 
ness, diligence, and a certain severity. Next comes the disposal 
of the children after leaving school. They must be placed where 
they can be honourably and usefully employed. All this provision 
involves care, attention, self-sacrifice, and anxiety of no common 
degree. It is charity in the highest sense of the word. But it is 
essentially private charity. No public office, no association, can 
do what we are now supposing to be done by a person whose soul 
is animated by the purest ideal of benevolence. This course of 
charity is open to all persons possessing ample means. But there 
is something less in degree, though approaching this in kind, 
which does not require opulence. ees the poor do something of 
the sort for their destitute and bereaved neighbours. Personal 
attention and solicitude, kindly acts and woke in good season, 
advice or warning, a little money now, a few clothes then—these 
constitute the benevolence which rests less upon the basis of a large 
fortune than of a reflective and considerate charity. For this 
charity there will be always scope. It springs out of the chances 
and vicissitudes of every-day life. English life presents innu- 
merable occasions for its exercise. It intringes no law of political 
economy. It neither degrades the recipient into a mendicant nor 
stultifies the donor intoadupe. Every gift which it bestows, 
every act which it performs, trom the selection of the object to 
the method of assistance, is the result of thought, judgment, and 
discretion, no less than of self-devotion and self-sacrifice. Yet 
of the many who declaim against the harsh rules which econo- 
mists lay down with respect to public money, how few are 
there who ever betake themselves to this duty of laborious and 
practical charity! One reason is that it is so laborious and 
troublesome. It exacts time, attention, the relinquishment of 
ease, pleasure, and luxury. Of course it does. The highest of 
virtues could not be expected to be the easiest—to be taken up 
like a new novel or a new dress, with no further thought or 
trouble. But it requires more. It requires judgment. Zeal and 
self-sacrifice do not meet one at every turn. Still there are many 

more zealous and self-sacrificing people in the world than 
there are judicious people. Many would do some great thing 
in the way of charity if they only knew how. Between the 
apathy of the selfish and the efiusiveness of the injudicious 
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the work of private charity often comes to nought. Private 
charity, therefore, could not, unaided, deal with poverty in the | 
mass—could not deal with that of a great city like London. 

This shows the necessity of associated charity. Dut associated | 
charity differs from private charity as a corporation differs from aa 
individual. A corporation has no soul, no heart ; but it has rules, | 
traditions, formule. Associated charity has no heart; but it has 
principles. It is the business of those who manage it to employ 
the funds which they have received according to the principles 
for which they are embodied. They must discard individuality ; 
they must leave individual prepossessions and individual analysis 
to those who disburse their own bounty. Tor these they must 
substitute broad rules and principles. Instead of analysing the 
moral characters or contemplating the inner lives of their appli- 
cants, they must decide their claims according to some predeter- 
mined scale of relief. Is the applicant hopelessly disabled for work? 
If he is, he must go to the parish Infirmary or the Workhouse. 
Is he only temporarily distressed through long want of employ- 
ment? Then we will give him temporary ry OW Is a man 
unable to go to work because he has pawned his tools? On 
proof given that he will obtain work if he regain his tools, we 
will help him to redeem them. Such isa slight sketch of the 
rules that charitable associations might lay down for themselves. 
If they adopted also the principle’ that advances of money should 
be in the way of loans rather than of gifts, they would find it 
not without use. But the main point is to have some general 
principle of action. This is good not only for the Societies them- 
selves, but also for the folks who come to them for aid. These 
would rather believe that help will be afforded them on some — 
general intelligible principle than on a minute diagnosis of their | 
ethical condition. The English poor man is no exception to 
the general rule of nature, which disinclines all men from sub- 
jecting their moral pathology to diagnostic treatment at the hands 
of a Board or Corporation. It is hardly possible to imagine a 
wider field for simulation, hypocrisy, and lying, or for backbiting, 
slander, and calumny, than would be opened by allowing a knot 
of gentlemen to gauge the measure of a tattered applicant’s 
virtues. What man is there—especially, what poor man—against 
whom such an inquisition might not establish a good case? The 
poor devil does not go to church ; orhe sleeps during the sermon ; 
or he once beat a drunken wife; or he has been heard to sing 
loosish songs. Any one of these offences may preclude him from 
relief, and consign him, first to involuntary idleness, next to help- 
less and acquiescent destitution. Another man, not a whit better 
in heart or act, by a dexterous plausibility gets a clean bill of moral 
health, and forthwith establishes the value of superior cunning. It 
is a different matter altogether when the poor know that the facts 
of having worked and being ready to work again are a suificient 
passport to help, and that no help whatever will be given to 
resigned and obstinate idleness. 

Between associations working on these principles and the Poor- 
law authorities the normal distress of the country may be kept 
from getting toa head. The Poor-law relieves the chronic cases ; 
the associations relieve the transitory cases; the police take care 
of the idle and vagabond beggar. This is the great division of 
labour between three co-ordinate powers. When they work on 
this understanding, the poor know in what position they stand to 
each. They know that for the destitute there is the poor-house ; 
for the idle the stoneyard or the gaol; for the casually unfortunate 
assistance towards re-employment. But to bring about this result, 
one thing is indispensable—the accordant and uniform action of 
the charitable associations. If, in these, it is not uniformity of 
principle, but separate and independent action which prevails, 
then indeed the attempt to organize public charity hopelessly 
breaks down. Without identity of principle in these bodies, chaos 
reigns supreme. In other words, we have a state of anarchy, in 
which every man who will not or cannot work is alternately a 
beggar and a pauper—sometimes both at once—eking out alms 
with rates and rates with alms, without any power and without 
any aspiration to rise higher. Imagine this reign of disorder 
perpetuated for one generation more, and what will be the social 
state of London in the year tg00? It was to prevent this dis- 
order that Lord Lichtield and his colleagues established their 
Society in Buckingham Street. If the branch associations re- 

udiate the principles of the parent Society, and set up each on 
its own account, with its own separate crotchet, then we are 
= back again into the darkness and muddle from which we 

oped to escape. ‘To escape effectively, we must have identity of 
principle and action in all the metropolitan Societies. 

We have admitted that, beyond the scope of their operation, 
there is ample room for private charity. In fact, the objects of these 
Societies are not so much charitable as economical. ‘They propose 
not to do the Christian work which each man ought to do for 
himself, but a public work which the State has attempted and 
failed to accomplish. ‘They propose to prevent the English 
labourer from stagnating into pauperism and swamping us with 
such a communism as that with which the thriftless pauperdom of 
its labourers menaces the once happy country of Belgium. For 
this end we want not sympathy, tenderness, gushingness; but 
observation, discrimination, and judgment. There remains plenty 
to be done by the tender and the sympathetic; but the two works 
differ as much as the discipline of the barracks or the school-room 
ditfers from the treatment in the dispensary or the sick ward. 


THE THIRD SESSION OF THE COUNCIL, 
HE two principal events bearing on the Council since Easter 
are the Third Solemn Session held on Sunday last, and the 
appearance of Count Daru’s Memorandum, which, however, singg 
his retirement from office and the apparent change of policy in hig 


_ successor, has an historical rather than a directly practical interest, 


We have discussed its political bearings elsewhere, and ma 


' have something to say of it presently in its more immediately 
religious aspects. Meanwhile, it is obvious to observe that jt 


ought, if despatched at all, to have been despatched six months 
ago. For Catholic Governments to claim, and, if necessary 
press their undoubted right, in accordance with all precedents 
of former Cicumenical Synods, to send ambassadors to the 
Council, us suggested in Prince Hohenlohe’s Circular, would haye 


_ been at least an intelligible procedure, though of course opinions 


vary about its expediency. But after formally disclaiming al] 
intention of intervening, as though the matter was either above 
or beneath their cognizance, to interfere suddenly at the eleventh 
hour, with the view of staving off unpalatable decisions, is to 
combine the evils and miss the advantages of both lines of policy, 
It offers at once the semblance of officious, if not tyrannical, 
meddling, without securing the reality of effective control. Nor 
can the French Government reasonably plead that it has 
been taken by surprise. For every one knew beforehand what 
use the Papal party intended to make of the Council. It 


| is only indeed through the unexpected firmness of the Opposition 


bishops that the original design of carrying the new dogma “bh 
acclamation” has been twice balked. At the beginning the 
Archbishop of Paris extracted an unwilling promise from the pre- 


_ siding Legates that the attempt should not be made at the first 


General Congregation ; and the determined language of several 
speakers on that and the next occasion of assembling discon- 
certed for the time the plans of the Curia. Another plot had 


| been organized for effecting the coup d'état on St. Joseph’s Day 


(March 19), which was again abandoned at the last moment, in 
consequence of four influential American bishops presenting writ- 
ten remonstrances, coupled with the threat that they would at 
once return home if the design was executed, and publish their 
reasons to the world. As the Roman Correspondent of the Allge- 
meine Zeitung briefly observes, “ Das wirkte.” There is nothing 
the Court party are so shy of as the public exposure of their 
tactics and of the real nature of the moral unanimity of which 
their adherents so loudly boast in the Council. 

The public session of Sunday last is more remarkable for its 
antecedents, and for what it left undone, than for the importance 
of what was actually promulgated. Our readers are already aware 
of the scene which took place in the Council when Bishop Stross- 
mayer denounced the revised form of the Schema de Fide, and 
several hundred prelates danced round the tribune like wild Indians, 
shaking their fists in his face and shouting, ‘ Hereticus, hereticus, 
omnes damnamus eum.” As he was speaking strictly within the 
limits of the subject in debate, and had certainly said nothing which 
the most rigidly orthodox of his hearers could have shown to be 
heretical, he very naturally addressed to the Legates—who had 
made no effort to check this indecent outburst—a demand for a 
formal apology. But neither to this demand, nor to the objections 
handed in by the Opposition bishops to the new order of business, 
has any reply been vouchsafed. On the contrary, Cardinal de 
Angelis, the president, has again issued directions to the bishops 
to curtail their speeches, as their length causes disgust (nausea) to 
the assembly, and has thus indirectly justified the attack on 
Mgr. Strossmayer. This was rather too much for the patience of 
the Opposition, and the International Commission, composed of 
some thirty prelates, have issued a protest against the Cardinal 
Legate’s mandate. It is observable, however, that the Legates 
have hitherto shrunk from acting on the powers conferred on 
them by the new regulations of cutting short the discussion. 
The Court party boasts of the secession from the Opposition 
ranks of the Archbishop of Gran and Cardinal Primate of 
I{ungary. Several of the Hungarian bishops have gone home, 
and on getting there have openly expressed their indignation at 
the course things are taking at Rome, and proclaimed openly that 
there is no real freedom in the Council. Under these circum- 
stances about 650 bishops assembled in St. Peter’s in presence of 
the Pope on Sunday last, to hold the Third Solemn Session of the 
Council, and the first in which anything like business has been 
transacted. Of the 55 Schemata drawn up beforehand for, it was 
hoped, the passive acceptance of the Council, one, and one only, and 
that comparatively one of the least important, has at length been 
officially promulgated, after more than four months’ discussion and 
after undergoing various modifications. In what precise form this 
Schema on Rationalism (de Fide) was passed we have as yet 00 
sure information, but it is certainly quite inaccurate to speak of it, 
with some of the papers, as embodying “all the curses of the Sylla- 


bus.” It only goes over the ground of the earlier portion of the. 


Syllabus at all, and, after being twice toned down in accordance 
with the criticisms of the Opposition, is far less trenchant in its 
statements and its censures than that notorious document. The 
attack on Protestants, so vigorously denounced by Strossmayer, has 
been onritted, as also the passage designed to insinuate Papal inf 
bility by a sidewind, which Bishop Clifford protested against, an 
we believe, a good deal more. It is said, indeed, that the objections 
of the 83 bishops who qualified their placet by certain reserves 
referred much more to the tone than the substance of the docu« 
ment. It does not probably contain much in the way of direct 
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octrinal statement beyond what would be admitted by any firm 
peliever in Christianity as a revealed religion. It is some proof of 
the independent attitude successfully maintained by the minority, 
that it should have taken four months to put even this elementary 

rofession of belief into a shape which they could be brought at 
jeast conditionally toagree to. The far more practically important 
Schema de Parvo Catechismo has not yet returned in a revised form 
from the limbo of rejected measures to which they succeeded in 
consigning it. And the most important Schema of all, the De 
Eeclesi@, which involves the crucial question of infallibility, has 
not yet come on the carpet at all. A postulatum that it may be 
the next measure brought forward is said to have been presented 
to the Pope by the Infallibilist majority, and to have been agreed 
to; but this needs confirmation. Whether it will really be thought 

yudent to accede to their prayer will probably depend very much 
on the coherency and firmness of the ae It practically 
jnvolves the further question, whether the Council shall be dis- 
solved, or prorogued only, before the hot weather sets in, when it 
would be impossible to keep the bishops at Rome, except for 
the object for which the ill-fated Cardinal Andrea was sum- 
moned there. And nothing could be gained by that. 

Should the Curia resolve on forcing through their darling 
dogma in the teeth of all opposition, the Council would no doubt 
be speedily dissolved ; and the real conflict between the rival parties 
within the Roman Catholic Church would begin. But if this is 
found inexpedient, a prorogation is more likely, in the hope of 
managing things better another year. It is no concern of ours to 
advise the wire-pullers of the Roman Curia, who no doubt under- 
sand their own business best. But we are disposed to think that 
“now or never ” is the alternative before them. If the Council 
breaks up this summer without having placed “the idol at the 
Vatican” on his throne, we greatly doubt if any future occasion 
will be found more propitious for the purpose. We are far 
from desiring to endorse the coarse vulgarity of the old Puritan 
” The Paip, that Pagan full of pride, 

Hath blinded us o’er lang. 
But we suspect that the proceedings of the last few months, and 
the inquiries which they have forced on so many persons who never 
thought of inquiring before, have done more than anything for 
the last three centuries to open the eyes of a large and growing 
ninority of the Roman Catholic world, both lay and clerical, to 
the presumptuous and, as they would themselves say, thoroughly 
“un-Catholic” nature of the modern Ultramontane pretensions of 
the Papacy. It may well be questioned whether the serpentine 
wisdom which is the traditional attribute of the Jesuits has been 


illustrated by the conductors of the Civilta Cattolica. And indeed 
their own General, Beckx, is currently reported to have said as 
much, 


It must be admitted that Count Daru’s Memorandum, drawn up 
on the eve of this Third Session of the Council, is a very able 
document, whatever may be thought of the wisdom or expediency 
of issuing 1t. "We may add that it shows a considerable grasp of 
the —— of ecclesiastical and theological questions, and in this 

it derives additional gravity from the known position of the 

wniter personally, who is neither an indifferentist or sceptic, nor a 
“bad Catholic,” but a sincere and practical believer in the religion 
which he fears is being seriously compromised. The leading point 
of his remonstrances, considered in a religious sense, is one which 
itmight have been imagined even the bigots of the Civilta would 
not find altogether beneath their notice. a we are to accept 
Cardinal Antonelli’s glib assurances that. there is no desire to 
ueddle with anything beyond matters of abstract opinion, and no 
ued for civil Governments to apprehend any attempted inter- 
ference with their rights whatever. “Can it be admitted that in 
the 40,000 parishes of France it shall be taught that men are free 
to believe that they may think in one manner and act in another ? 
distinction would inflict upon tender consciences the most 
cruel torture.” Nothing, in short, could be more profoundly 
immoral than to introduce this vicious dualism into all the relations 
ifindividual and social life. Itis acommon objection to the Ballot, 
dwelt upon with his usual felicity by Syduey Smith, that if a man 
Was in the habit of concealing his vote in order to avoid intimida- 
Uon, his whole life would become an acted lie, and the foundations 
is moral nature would be sapped. If there is anything in the 
objection, it applies with tenfold force to a system which should 
ltad men to believe one thing in their hearts as matter of divine 
tuth, and contentedly acquiesce in acting in all the relations of life 
si it were untrue. Indeed such an attitude could not be per- 
manently maintained. ‘hey would either conform their opinions 
‘0 their oe, or endeavour to conform their practice to their 
belief, the former case the dogma would become an empty 
ueality, and the profession of it an hypocrisy tending to the 
tegration of all religious belief; in the latter case the old 
conflict between the Church and civil society would be renewed 
ttroughout. Catholic Europe. We say the old conflict, for Count 
tis perfectly right in admitting that it is not for the first 
Ume these doctrines make their appearance. But he is equally 
sect in adding that “all history attests that they have never 
2 accepted in this form, and as a whole, by any sovereign 

*r any nation, even in times when the Catholic faith was 
uuversally held,” and, moreover, that “the heresies and 
schisms _Which have by degrees separated from Catholic 
Wauunion the entire Mastern Church, and one-half of the 
is éstern Church, have sprung from no other causes.” This 
becisely what Strossmayer, Maret, Dupanloup, and others have 


been urging from the religious and ecclesiastical point of view for 
months past. Count Daru may justly claim to be speaking as a 
loyal Catholic, whether or not he is a wise politician, when he in- 
sists that “we shall never have rendered to the Church a more signal 
service than on the day when, addressing the august representatives 
of Catholicism assembled at Rome, we warn them of the danger 
to which they are exposing themselves.” We are of course quite 
aware of the sort of answer the Gesuitanti would make to this line 
of argument if they spoke their minds plainly. It is not exactly 
identical with Cardinal Antonelli’s, The more earnest and sincere 
among the Infallibilist leaders—and it is only fair to credit the 
leading minds among them with sincerity—have thoroughly per- 
suaded themselves that the only alternative for mankind lies 
between Ultramontanism pure and simple and—the abyss ; and that 
the sooner and more imperatively they are compelled to make their 
choice the better. No doubt the stanchest believer, when thus 
forced on the horns of a terrible dilemma, may prefer to reply, with 
a distinguished writer of our own day, “ Well then, if I must choose, 
I choose the abyss.” Be it so. Dr. Manning is understood to 
have said that the Church will be well rid of the malcontents who 
refuse to accept —— infallibility. When all such troublesome mal- 
contents as Dupanloup and Déllinger are finally got rid of—when 
all Roman Catholic prelates are conformed to the type of Dr. Man- 
ning, minus the acquirements which his heretical training has be- 
queathed to him, and all Roman Catholic writers are reduced to the 
level of M. Veuillot, with the venom intensified and the wit left out, 
it will be easier for the Jesuit steersmen to manage their craft. 
To be sure, the happy family who remain in it will be such as to 
cheer the hearts of the Curia, though they may not present quite 
the most edifying or attractive spectacle to the r~~fene gaze of the 
outer world, 


SCANDAL, LIBEL, AND “OUR LONDON LETTER.” 


URS is unquestionably an age of progress. Intellects are in 
fermentation, and the minds of the masses are stimulated 

into almost morbid activity. A thirst for knowledge diffuses itself 
universally ; a spirit of inquiry is abroad, craving, and never satis- 
fied. All this is of course highly gratifying, though it would be 
more so if the thirst slaked itself at purer fountains, and the 
spirit took wider and loftier range. But all classes of society act 
somewhat too literally on the poet’s maxim, that the proper study 
of mankind is man—man, that is to say, in the broadest accepta- 
tion of the word; for woman opens a field of observation more 
seductive still, The history we care for is the history of our 
neighbour, and if it runs to romance, like the works of some of 
our most picturesque and popular historians, so much the better. 
Perhaps the great objection to the study is that it is necessarily 
desultory and fragmentary ; the mind fritters itself away among 
episodes, and receives fugitive impressions in place of reaching 
permanent results. There was something in the theory of the 
antiquated school of historical study, which suggested the elucida- 
tion of truth as the object of the historian. The theory, however, 
has long been exploded, although fiction, in aping the airs and 
wearing the cast-off garments of veracity, still pays a certain 
homage to a prejudice that is out of date. A change of this sort 
is perhaps the natural consequence of living in a high-pressure 
age, but, like other over-refinements of advanced civilization, 
we may push it too far for our own happiness. By opening 
the realms of imagination to purveyors for the public tastes, 
we provide a supply of objects of interest only limited by the 
genius of the caterers. But then the more the public taste for 
gossip and scandal is pandered to, the more widely diffused becomes 
the sense of insecurity among the public, and the more numerous 
the class of possible victims. When the Court Circular was in 
embryo, when rare news-sheets and rarer books sufficed to stay the 
feeble intellectual appetite of the country, the — Queen, and 
rest of the Royal Family, a Minister or two, and any horrible male- 
factor who might have made himself notorious, were sufficient to 
interest the nation. Minds worked as sluggishly as news travelled, 
and a single startling item of intelligence was enough to carry 
people comfortably on for a quarter of a year. Nowadays we must 
be always talking about some one, and we consider every one 
fair game whom we either have or mighthave heard of. Of course 
the principal personages in the realm are our property of right ; 
we Son our eyes fixed unwinkingly on them and their move- 
ments ; they have been brought up to live in glass houses, and, as 
Mrs. Gamp says, must take the consequences of “ being born into 
sich a sitivation.” We are interested by their walking on Windsor 
slopes or riding in Rotten Row—how much more to hear of 
their straying off these beaten paths of dull propriety and virtue. 
There is a rumour, let us say, to the disadvantage of the heir to 
the throne. We profess not to believe it, but it is a duty we 
owe to our country to have the matter thoroughly ventilated, and 
each foul breath of suspicion analysed that it may be dissipated. 
Britain’s prince, like Czesar’s wife, must not be even suspected, 
and by the time we have thoroughly satisfied ourselves of his 
purity, it is hard indeed if some other distinguished character is 
not ready for animadversion. Next to public men on whom mud 
sticks more easily and shows more conspicuously than elsewhere, 
we like to see persons in an exalted station pilloried provisionally 
pending decision on their guilt or innocence. Should the sup- 
pression of the House of Peers ever come to be seriously dis- 
cussed, we conceive that august body may rest their case with 
perfect confidence on their obvious uses in our social system— 


on their being indispensable to the innocent recreation and moral 
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instruction of their inferiors. Like the maps in bold outline 
hung on school-room walls, they are placed high enough to engage 
the attention of the remotest circles in the British isles, to say 
nothing of the colonies. You cannot make an impressive moral 
lesson of the delinquencies, real or supposed, of Brown or Jones. 
No one cares in the least whether they are faithful husbands or 
very much the reverse; whether Mrs. Brown's abominable temper 
extenuated, if it did not excuse, her spouse’s offences, or whether 
Mrs. Jones was or was not in the habit of taking young ladies 
visiting in her family to the Alhambra or Cremorne. But if a peer 
be guilty and indiscreet, or unfortunate, what a howl is raised at 
his heels. Decency is not suffered to drape the black details of 
his guilt. One censor of the press has a tug at the veil, and then 
another, till at length, inthe ardour of their rivalry and the fierceness 
of their moral indignation, the flimsy stuff is torn in shreds and the 
culprit left standing in shameless nakedness, There is a sliding 
scale, of course, on which rank and guilt, adapting themselves to 
each other in different proportions, appeal with more or less force to 
the tastes of the public. A simple member of Parliament charged 
with bigamy and suspected poisoning will draw better perhaps than 
a duke who has merely thrust his wife out of doors. But rank is 
the most telling of all seasonings in a mess of scandal, and this is 
one of the beneficent provisions by which Providence adjusts 
happiness among the ranks of society. So long as they keep 
within bounds, people of more modest position may regard the 
aristocracy as a pent-house to protect them from public criticism. 
But a time may come when there may be a lull in aristocratic 
——, when virtue and morality may assert themselves in 
the highest circles, and when culprits, taught by example and 
experience, may learn discretion. Then no man will be safe whose 
name has even been whispered beyond his domestic sphere, for 
there must be a supply of paragraphs and London Letters, and 
there must be people to figure in them. 

Of course the contents of the newspapers are only the reflex of 
the tastes of their readers, and very few journals have talent or 
capital sufficient to afford to be strictly virtuous. Muflins may be 
unwholesome, but so long as they are not illegal one baker will 
vend them if another does not. There are London papers that 
write with hands tolerably pure, but then London papers, with 
their immense local constituency, can venture to take special 
lines, and those that profess to give their chief attention to mat- 
ters of Imperial and terrestrial interest can afford to rest lightly 
on the backstairs talk of Belgravian valets and the whispers of 
Club smoking-rooms. A provincial journal must embrace a 
little of everything, and address itself to universal tastes. Its 
readers very generally concentrate their curiosity within muni- 
cipal or parochial boundaries; nine-tenths of them, especially 
those ladies on whom Mrs. Fawcett and Lady Amberley are 
pressing the suffrage, have the haziest possible idea of the geo- 
graphy of the world beyond the next market town. There are 
exceptions. They have idealized Windsor, Balmoral, Osborne, 
Belgravia, St. James’s, and a few other such places; they have 
peopled them with appropriate denizens—to borrow a pet word 
of the recorders of fashion—-and if their conceptions are not 
accurate, at least they are vivid. It is natural enough that 
women who believe the Bois de Boulogne to be on the cliffs of the 
Channel should yet take a lively interest in spring dresses at Long- 
champs, or study earnestly in the illustrated papers the costumes 
at the earliest horticultural fétes at South Kensington. One 
touch of fashion makes the universal female heart beat in sympathy. 
But why they should: interest themselves in the wearers of these 
dresses, their prospects of hymeneal happiness or the penalties 
they incur for matrimonial indiscretions, is one of those mysteries 
which few men will ever fathom. Not that men do not enjoy a good 
hot reputation-hunt as keenly as the fair sex, but then they do 
not care to keep pottering round the outside of the covers, drawing 
blank so far as serious sport is concerned, and only flushing canards 
about “ marriages on the ¢apis,” and such small deer. It is un- 
questionably for women that Our London Correspondent chiefly 
writes, and thus it is to women we owe one of the greatest social 
nuisances of our time. It gives free London something of the air of 
medizeval Venice to feel that there are creatures gliding stealthily 
about, sniffing out stray scraps of scandal, the more tainted the 
better; listening for the lies that men repeat in the intimacy of 
conversation, as their contributions towards killing the time, but on 
the tacit understanding that they are not to be believed. You have 
a breed of writers like poachers’ lurchers, sneaks in their nature, 
and with their natural gifts developed by assiduous training, who 
make it their trade to fetch and carry all the garbage they can 
collect, dress it up with the due admixture of falsehood and 
exaggeration, and transmit it punctually for the delectation of the 
benighted natives of Shetland or the Scilly Isles. A distin- 
guished statesman cannot suffer from passing headache but some 
amateur physician makes a desponding diagnosis of his case, pro- 
nounces him breaking up from over-work, hears it whispered on 
excellent authority that only the other day he broke one of the 
smaller bloodvessels; and the cheering paragraph goes the round 
of the press, and very possibly returns to the capital in more 
— garb, to interest the distinguished statesman’s wife and 

aughters. Or a youthful member makes Iris maiden speech, 
really a creditable effort and reading well in the morning papers. 
At one time his nervousness was nearly too much for him—a 
little episode which he would gladly forget and which neither 
friends nor enemies in the House will ever remind him of. 
But Our London Correspondent knows it is exactly what will 
interest our member’s neighbours, and accordingly he describes 


for their benefit the passing embarrassment, in dramatic fy 
certainly causing a deal of annoyance, perhaps irretrieyghj 
damaging a promising career. Nor is it agreeable for the member 
sister, because she danced a couple of consecutive dances with 
the same gentleman, to have her approaching union with hin 
advertised forthwith. Moreover, if the gentleman had serious 
intentions, it may mar the happiness of a couple of deseryjp 
members of society. But Thomas told the Correspondent that 
“the party was sweet upon our young lady,” and the Correspon. 
dent could not resist the opportunity of transmitting information 
“obtained from a gentleman moving in the highest circ] 
whose authority I believe unimpeachable.” The picture which 
his country admirers draw of their metropolitan guide, Philo. 
sopher, and friend, makes him out to be equally distinguished jy 
the worlds of intellect and of fashion; the admired oracle of th 
Clubs, the spoiled darling of the drawing-room—a reflection, jp 
short, of the Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. The 
portrait, we need scarcely add, is about as much of a likeness 
as the others which the uninitiated country folk group round 
this central figure in their London canvas. The Correspondent 
revolves on the remote horizon of exclusive West-end cirel 
meets on the pavements of St. James’s Street or Pall Mall the 
eminent men he introduces so familiarly to his readers, studies their 
habits through panes of glass as street-boys do pastry, makes his 
social observations through key-holes, and suborns servants for 
his facts. True or false, the burden of his letters is recisely 
what would revolt the feelings of an honourable man—the busines 
of other people, and business which they would rather keep secret, 
Though the amount of misery and annoyance he may cause ig 
incalculable, we do not see much chance of suppressing him; he 
has become as much a social necessity as sensation novels. Wedo 
not see that our highest class journals have the right to assume 
the virtuously indignant airs they do; did they not for the most 

rt publish in revolting detail the abominable evidence in the 
Medeeat case, and would they have sacrificed a similar amount 
of space to it had hero or heroine moved in the circles of St. 
Giles? We shall hope to see country papers begin the work of 
reformation when the London press has ceased to pander to 
a depraved taste for the sake of profit. 


INEFFICIENCY OF THE LONDON POLICE. 

Ov grief and indignation at the atrocities of Greek brigandage 

ought not to render us unmindful of the lawlessness of our 
own native roughs. As far as regards incapacity of Government 
to repress violence, it seems that London is pretty much o 
a par with Athens. The Thames Embankment has been con- 
structed at enormous cost in order to provide ruffianism with an 
opportunity of defying the Bae ate As soon as the depar 
ture of winter renders the Embankment a pleasant place for 
walking we hear of a repetition of those annoyances which 
caused so much complaint last summer. The mob of boys 
and young men which assembles every Sunday evening on 
the Embankment probably consists, like other similar mobs, 
partly of professional thieves and partly of persons addicted to 
riot and disorder, who furnish to the thieves occasions for exer- 
cising their calling. The leaders of this mob, being more active 
and wary than their followers, manage to escape, while a residuum 
of small boys are collared by the police, and being brought next 
day before a magistrate, are dismissed, on account of their age 
and good character, with a warning which is doubtless forgotten 
before next Sunday. We may as well confess that London is, ina 
different way, as anarchical as Attica. It is probable that unders 
strong escort a party of tourists might safely visit the plain of 
Marathon, and ladies may perhaps proceed from the ‘Temple to West- 
minster Bridge on Sunday evening secure from all annoyance ex 
cept bad language, provided they are accompanied by an adequate 
force of policemen. If it be said that Greek brigandage could be 
put down by well-directed vigour, the same may be said of Lon 
don rowdyism. The existing police are as nearly as possible 
ineffectual, and the magistrates would utterly annihilate the fore 
by their absurd suggestions. It is of course idle to expect that 4 
policeman in cumbrous and conspicuous uniform can catch & 
supple and wary boy, so gee have been sent to the Embank- 
ment in plain clothes. ‘The magistrates seem to think that this 
practice is unfair to the boys. At the last weelily hearing of these 
cases it was suggested from the Bench that a few more officers 2 
uniform should be substituted for those in plain clothes. A super 
tendent answered that that course had been adopted, but without 
success, for the lads could see the constables, and waited until 
their backs were turned, when the opportunity was seized for con 
tinuing disorderly conduct. There is a simplicity about this 
confession of impotency which would be charming if we did not 
remember that helpless magistrates and nugatory policemen se 
maintained at heavy cost to the ratepayers of the metropolis. 
The superintendent can do nothing, and the Bench suggests that he 
should do less than nothing. The officer “could hardly describe the 
extent to which the riot was carried ” on the evening of last Sunday. 
The magistrate observed that the cases brought before him we-e not 
serious. ‘He supposed that the worst boys generally mani 
to escape,” and we suppose that this is the reason why he recom 
mended that the policemen in plain clothes should wear uniform. 
He further remarked that it was very discouraging to hear of the 
use to which the Embankment had been turned ; and we may 
that it is equally discouraging to hear magistrates advising polices 
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en to become more useless than they now are. The law is openly 
defied, and its uardians confess themselves powerless to vindicate 
its majesty. If this annoyance continues in the — 
summer, it will be necessary to consider whether a force should not 
be organized for the special purpose of suppressing the London 
youghs. The ordinary policeman is not quick enough for the 
work. He is an excellent grenadier who requires to be assisted 
by light infantry. If he could be helped to catch delinquents 
he might be trusted to hold them fast. The leaders in these riots 
should be hunted down, seized, and marched in a string along the 
jencth of the Embankment to prison. The followers might be 
expected to disappear under the influence of this exemplification 
of the power of law. The Metropolitan police performs many and 
various duties satisfactorily, but it is hardly strong enough for all 
the work it has to do, and in mobility it is more deficient than 
in numbers. If the Embankment cannot be rendered tolerably 
secure by the efforts of the police, it will become necessary for the 
inhabitants of London to take its guardianship into their own 
hands, and thus we shall find ourselves at the same point of 
civilization as has been attained by the western towns of the 
United States, where the Vigilance Committee is a recognised 
institution. 

The police system of the country, taken as a whole, works well, 
but it is unsatisfactory to find that it is less efficient in the capital 
than the provinces. The Fenian alarm of the winter before last 
was soon quieted, and the violence of known thieves may be 
restrained by ee the police force employed in the 
quaiters where they assemble. But the London rough is irrepres- 
sible by any methods which modern refinement suffers to be 
employed against him. The guardians of order have not even 
fhe melancholy satisfaction of including these disturbers of it 
in their statistics, and in fact the rough runs so fast that there 
js not even time to count him. The latest compilation of 
jadicial statistics exhibits the result, which would be very 
consolatory if true, that in the Metropolitan Police District, at 
the date of the returns, there were only 7,230 male criminals of 
all classes, of whom 1,590 were under sixteen years of age. This 
surprisin ¥ small total is only obtained by adding together the 
classes of known thieves, receivers, vagrants, and tramps, and also 
1,944 — persons, who are probably not —* without 
cause. Now, considering that the Metropolitan Police District 
contains upwards of three millions of inhabitants, besides in- 
calculable wealth, we should not have thought the police esta- 
blishment of 8,968 officers and men excessive, particularly when we 
remember that it has charge of the public scedliabmnnts as well as 
of the metropolis, But when we are told that there are more men 
in the police force than there are men and boys among the thieves, 
we begin to think that either the statisticians or the police 
must be inefficient. It is impossible to place reliance upon these 
returns; and even if we could, it might be remarked that the 
police would be better employed in catching criminals than in 
counting them. There are, indeed, parts of the country where 
the police might occupy themselves, if they so pleased, with 
writing history, without detriment to the performance of their 
more immediate duties. Thus we should think that the one 
policeman of the borough of Sandwich, after he has inspected 
and superintended himself, would find a good deal of time avail- 
able for literary pursuits, unless, indeed, the whole of his leisure 
is occupied, as perhaps it may be, in paying those attentions 
whieh the cooks and housemaids of the town expect to receive 
from the force. The recent return, from which we learn that 
Sandwich is guarded by one policeman, and Hythe by two, 
does not mention whether the strength of the establishment in 
these towns suffices for the consumption of the cold meat 
produced in them. In another Kentish borough, Tenterden, the 
police is more numerous in proportion to the population; but we 
think that the cooks and housemaids, if nobody else, are entitled 
to complain that two members of the force, out of four of which 
it is composed, are personally inefficient, having served respec- 
tively for thirty-six and forty years. The inspecting officer 
has recommended that the policeman of forty years’ standing 
—if he can stand in his seventy-second year of age—should 
be pensioned, but he fears that this proposition will not be ap- 
proved by the Corporation. In that happy borough only one 
indictable offence was reported during a year, and it is possible 
that other offences have been abstained from out of respect to 
the grey hairs of the police. When the preservation of the public 
peace is so grave a duty in the metropolis, it is satisfactory to 
ind other districts where neither magistrates nor policemen are 
overwhelmed with business. In the county of Northumberland 
the chief difficulty in the administration of criminal justice 
appears to be that prisoners are so scarce that when the police 

et hold of one it becomes almost intolerably expensive to lock 

tmup. According to the last return, the county prison at Alnwick 
continues to show the highest yearly average cost per prisoner, 
Vig. oR 38. tod., and the daily average number of prisoners is 
one. We cannot help thinking that it must be very dull to be 
cither warder or prisoner at Alnwick. The state of things pre- 
vailing there must be something like that which is said to have 
Once existed in the prison of an Irish county where neither agrarian 
rime nor Fenianism had, at that happy period, been introduced. 
the only prisoner had been appointed temporarily warder, and, 
finding solitude become irksome, he had given himself a holiday 
on the very day when the inspecting officer made his annual visit 
to the prison. “In the county of Northumberland there is onl 
one policeman to every 10,000 acres of land, and in the Nort 


and East Ridings of Yorkshire the police force is almost as 
widely scattered, without, so far as we are told, any prejudice to 
its efficiency. It is only in the centre of civilization, and amid a 
dense population of three millions, that society has almost returned 
to its primitive condition, in which men can find safety only in 
their own strength, and women can find safety nowhere. It is 
only by the forbearance of the roughs that other open places in 
and near London have not become as inaccessible to respectable 
people as the Thames Embankment. Unless the police can catch 
these roughs, and the magistrates will punish them, it will begin 
to be truly said that the two most lawless places in all Europe are 
Attica and the metropolis of Great Britain. 


THE “SALMONIZATION” OF THE THAMES. 


R. BUCKLAND, one of the Inspectors of Salmon Fisheries, 
realizes the German Doppel-ginger. He is not one, but 
two. In his official capacity we have met him this week, and his 
colleague, Mr. S. Walpole, in the grave and ponderous personality 
of a Blue-book. Here Mr. Buckland, official, does credit to his 
duties. His Report shows a public servant of great energy throw- 
ing much labour, knowledge, and experience into his work, exe- 
cuting it conscientiously, and in difficult and delicate matters 
exhibiting a patience, tact, and conciliatory temper which might 
well be imitated in other departments of the Civil Service. With 
respect to the particular subject of his duties, the preservation 
of salmon, and the restoring of salmon to the various rivers of 
England in which this noble fish has been extirpated, Mr. 
Buckland writes officially with age earnestness, but in a tem- 
perate, business-like manner. e sees what modern civiliza- 
tion and the necessities of our English life are; he says with 
terseness and point, as well as discretion, that it is “for those 
who have the salmon interests at heart, while doing all they 
can for their cause, to recollect that there is another public 
beside the salmon public.” He goes on to say that this 
“salmon cause will be best served, not by a headstrong and inju- 
dicious zeal, but by a well-considered compromise, both legal 
and physical, of interests; so that salmon should not be impeded 
in their progress up the rivers, while the corn continues to be 
und and the factory hands to receive their daily wages.” This 
is Mr. Buckland official; but we have said that he has a double 
personality. There is also Mr. Buckland officious—we use the 
word according to its etymology—with whom we have also 
formed acquaintance in the newspapers of the week. That is, 
Mr. Buckland persuaded of a mission, Mr. Buckland permeated 
by the sense of a duty (officium), Mr. Buckland wild, senti- 
mental, sensational, gushing, impetuous, dithyrambic. Nobody 
could recognise, in Mr. Buckland pursuing the even tenor of 
his decorous and useful way in a Blue-book, the Mr. Buck- 
land in a fine frenzy writing to the Times, or in Land and 
Water, on a “Salmon caught in the Thames ”—rushing down to 
Gravesend to secure his wonderful prize, bringing the interesting 
stranger to town in a triumphal procession—turning the smoking- 
room of the Atheneum into another Borgo Allegro, to witness 
this last and most glorious birth of time, “exhibiting my pre- 
cious Thames salmon all day at the Horticultural Gardens,” 
then hurrying the noble stranger off to Windsor Castle on a visit 
to her (the creature was a female) kindred Majesty, and intro- 
ducing her to “ H.R.H. Prince Christian, much interested in fish 
culture ;” and finally sending a cast of this wonderful wonder of 
wonders to the Soirée of the Royal Society itself, where we have 
no doubt Mr. Buckland thinks that the plaster of Paris effigy of 
this memorable brute was a much more important object than the 
spectroscope or Mr. Lockyer’s chromosphere of the sun. 

Mr. Buckland has a hobby. We all have our hobbies. Wedo 
not mean to say that Mr. Buckland has only a single hobby; but 
his especial craze, his admitted hobby, is “the salmonization of 
the Thames.” By the way, now that the Acclimatization Society 
is extinct, we should be glad if Mr. Buckland would not try 
to acclimatize barbarous and offensive words, after he and his 
friends have failed in introducing outlandish beasts and queer exotic 
fishes. ‘ Salmonization” is a vile and impossible word, almost as 
useless as an Eland, and as ugly as Stlurus Glanis, and as nasty 
as the Murray cod with which we were threatened. But as to the 
fact, Mr. Buckland and his friend Mr. Ponder have “ for the last 
seven or eight years been turning large quantities "—we believe 
hundreds of thousands—of young salmon into the Thames, under 
the auspices of the Thames Angling Preservation Society. As 
not one of these salmon has ever again been heard of, we are 
not much surprised to be told that the Angling Society have 
just given up this salmon culture as a bad job. Not so Mr. 
Buckland. He has, to be sure, “not the slightest idea what 
has become of this large number of young salmon,” though 
we think we could enlighten him on this point. But still he 
means to go on, and may good luck attend him. However, the 
heavens are not all blackness, nor is the Thames all blankness. 
“On Monday last, April 18, between 4 and 5 p.m. ”—we quote 
Mr. Buckland, who clearly feels that the era of “ ow Thames 
Salmon ”’ will supersede the Julian Period, the Christian era, and 
the date of the Hedjira—* a fisherman was fortunate enough to 
capture a salmon in the waters of the Thames.” Here our 
friend’s enthusiasm goes a little ahead of his fact. The capture 
was made below Gravesend, that is in the estuary of the Thames, 
and not in the Thames weters at all. It was caught in the sea, 
in salt water, not in the Thames any more than it was caught in 
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the Medway. But let this pass. Mr. Buckland would not be 

repared to say that this portentous fish “ was one of our own 
Receding.” Indeed, “‘much against his own wishes, he thinks 
it probable that this fish was not born in the hatching-troughs of 
Mr. Ponder or himself, but rather was a foreigner, and most pro- 
bably came over from the mouth of the Rhine ”—in which we 

rfectly agree with him. But if so, we venture to ask, why does 

r. Buckland fall a-screaming? Why does he write about a 
“ Salmon caught in the Thames,” seeing that the fish never was 
in the Thames? Why does he talk about my precious Betsey— 
we mean “ my precious Thames salmon ”—“ my beauty” ? Why 
does he take the creature to Windsor and exhibit it as a national 
triumph? Why does he take a cast of it for the Royal a 
and have its portrait taken “by the able pencil of our friend L. 
Rolfe’? Why are we to throw up our hats and give three 
times three cheers because a Rhine salmon has somehow blundered 
over to Gravesend? For all that concerns the question of “the 
salmonization of the Thames” all this energy and fuss might 
as well have been spent on any one of the salmon which might 
have been bought last Monday at Mr. Groves’s shop. The incident 
is of the simplest and most commonplace kind. The estuaries of 
our English rivers are perhaps all of them haunted by salmon. In 
estuaries which do not receive salmon rivers it does not pay to fish 
for them; consequently it would be by the merest chance, in this 
case the chance of a pati net, that salmon are ever caught in 
such unprofitable estuaries. But at this very moment, if Mr. 
Buckland likes to pay for it, and will, at the cost of a few thou- 
sand pounds, sweep the Thames estuary for a week, and also lay 
down tixed nets for some twenty miles on each side of the Thames 
estuary, we think that in the course of a month or so he might get 
another “ Thames salmon.” Or perhaps even ten—at the cost of 
say, 100/. per salmon. 

But, says Mr. Buckland, “Why should I be ‘chaffed’ about 
salmonization of the ‘Thames? The Thames once produced plenty 
of salmon ; why should not the Thames produce salmon again? ” 
For about the same reason that cherries and strawberries once 
flourished on [olborn Hill and do not grow there now. It is quite 
possible that cherries and strawberries might, under certain con- 
ditions, grow again on Holborn Hill; and salmon might, and cer- 
tainly would, flourish under certain circumstances again in the 
Thames. Lut all depends on these certain circumstances. When 
the Thames reverts to its natural condition such as it was when a 
salmon river, a salmon river it will be once more. Are those 
natural conditions likely to be recalled? It is a mere matter of 
history that as the Thames has been rendered completely navig- 
able by the present system of pound locks and weirs, so has it 
ceased to be a salmon river. The Thames of 1870 is not the 
Thames of 1670, or of 1770. When the Thames is what it was 
two cr three centuries ago, or even one century ago, it will pro- 
duce the same fish. Not till then. The Thames in its natural 
state, “ wandering at its own sweet will,” consisted, as all salmon 
rivers must consist, of a succession of pools and rocky gravelly 
shaliows and rapid currents. It admitted free access to the 
emigrant salmomde to go down to the sea every year, and to 
return from the sea every year. It had hatching-grounds and 
spawning-beds; it gave some natural protection to salmon fry 
and parr. It permitted the smolts to go down, the grilse to 
come up. The weirs were practicable. Now the Thames is 
practically a chain of canals; the depth is nearly uniform 
for the barge trailic; the stream is dull, sluggish, inert. The 
Thames in fact is little more vigorous than the Bedford and 
Northampton Ouse, and as a salmon river it dves not excel 
that somewhat dull stream. The result is, that the Thames 
is full of weeds and aquatic plants, and has become eminently 
suited for all those fish for which a salmon mver is eminently 
unsuited. As the Thames, pound-locked and navigable, has 
become a river rich beyond ail conception in coarse fish, white 


fish, bottom-feeding fish, and pike, so it has become poorer and | 


poorer in the sa/monide. The Salmo salar is extinct ; the trout is 
all but extinct. We say nothing of the pollution of the Thames, 
though this is an element in considering the question of bringing 
back the salmon. If once the Upper Thames above Teddington 
were fit for salmon life, we think—though they would not like 
it—salmon could pass the Malebolge of Barking Reach, and 
perhaps London itself and all its dirt and steamboats, even 
though London reaches, as practically it does, from Richmond 
to Woolwich. We will admit also that the present weirs might, 
at somebody's cost—we will not say at what cost—be made 
practicable for the passage of salmon. But the question is not far 
advanced by these admissions. The Thames is not yet fit for the 
salmon to spawn in, nor is it possible for the salmon to breed in 
the Thames as it is. When the river is made a little cleaner— 
when all navigation on the Upper Thames ceases by the de- 
struction of all the pound locks—when the weirs are all re- 
arranged—wher the Thames exhibits the shallows and gravel-beds 
aml pools of its natural state—when all the pike and nine 
hundred and ninety-nine parts out of a thousand of the pre- 


preservation, and by making their present haunts untenable to 
them, we have gotrid of Thames pike, perch, chub, barbel, roach, 
duce, gudgeons, none of which have any right to be in a salmon 


mon )—then the Thames will be once more fit for salmon. But not 
uil then. Lven ifwe had the whole Exchequer at our command, 


_eye is arrested by Ary Scheffer’s “Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem. 


the pale cast of thought. Dis 
| world,” he sought refuge in spiritual works which responded in 
river, and every one of which is the natural foe of the young sal- | 


und locks, and blow up all the weirs, the salmonization of the 
es would only be prepared for. Nature would do the rest. 

and nature, like science, moves slowly. It took a century or ¢ 
century and a half to make the Thames not a salmon river. it 
would take at least half a century to undo the work of civilization 
and navigation—that is, to bring back the Thames of man to 
auto-Thames, the Thames of nature. The thing could be dong, 
The red salmon could be brought back to Windsor and Marlow 
just as the Red Indian could be brought back to Boston and New 

ork; and the one is about as likely to occur as the other, 
the question resolves itself into a most unpleasantly vicious cirele, 
Till the Thames becomes a salmon river it is of no use intro. 
ducing young salmon fry into it; and till people can be convinced 
by the existing fact that salmon will live in the Thames they wil] 
not incur the expense of rendering the Thames fit for salmon, 

Mr. Buckland, however, will not, when on his hobby, see al] 
this. Hope springs eternal in our Buckland’s breast. He intends 
to go on hatching salmon ova, and “intends to continue to put 
salmon into the Thames, and if they do not come back it is thej 
look out, not our fault.” Not one of them ever has come back, or 
we will venture to say, gone down either. For eight years this 
salmon hatching ard salmon fry distributing has gone on; and 
not a grilse has yet been heard of. When a grilse of two or three 
pounds has been caught in the Thames we will admit that the 
salmonization of the Thames is not quite a chimera. The stocking 
of the present Thames with salmon is as likely to succeed as tum- 
ing out artificially hatched grouse into a turnip-field. As it j 
fish hatching in and for the Thames is a pretty amusement, 
those who like it are quite right to go on with it; but when 
Mr. Buckland tells us that he “turns his young salmon into the 
Thames when in a fit state of growth,’ we demur to this state- 
ment. They are not in a fit state of growth. What he tums 
out is a poor helpless semi-comatose creature, with not even 
the instinctive powers which a naturally hatched fish would 
have of taking care of itself. Under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances salmon fry are subject to an incredible combination 
of chances against their struggles for life. In the case of the 
salmon hatched at Hampton or elsewhere in the Thames, the 
chances for their existence are very much less than in a tre 
salmon stream, while the chances for their success in the battle 
of life are almost infinitely reduced. Where they have one 
enemy in the Tweed they have a thousand in the Thamesas it is, 
And what we have said of the possibility of “ salmonizing” 
the Thames applies nearly as much to the “ troutization” 
—this we suppose is the word—of the upper Thames. The trout 
is not a migrant, and therefore some of the objections against 
trying salmon in the Thames do not apply to the trout. If trout 
were artificially bred, and turned into the Thames when half a 
pound weight—and this might be done, but is not done, by 
the present pisciculturists—something might be expected; and 
there would be more trout than there are. But anyhow the 
Thames as the Thames is not a home for the salmonide, mi- 
grant or non-migrant, Salmo salar or Salmo fariar ; and tho 
not to the full extent, much of what we have urged against the 
“salmonization” of the Thames applies to the troutization 
of the Thames. A sensible writer has said:—“ We men must 
confess that if we interfere with the ordinary course of nature, 
corresponding changes will ensue, without any opinion on the point 
being requested from the human race.” This sentence exactly 
and neatly sums up the question of the “ salmonization of the 
Thames”; and the sensible writer who pronounced it is “ Frank 
Buckland, Inspector of Salmon Fisheries, &c.,” in his “ Report to 
the Secretary of State,” dated April 1870. 


THE FRENCH GALLERY. 


‘er Exhibition of foreign pictures in Pall Mall, now open for 
its seventeenth season, is, as usual, a pleasing epitome 0 
Continental schools. In the absence of any one work of special 
importance, the visitor may rest content with the high average 
maintained throughout; and in the lack of striking prommence 
in any one school, he may find consolation in the presence of 
many nationalities. As usual, French works preponderate ; next 
come some fairly good Belgian pictures, and then followa few 
examples of the schools of Munich, Diisseldorf, Holland, Italy, 
Spain, and Norway. We have never known so large a geographic 
area comprised within so small a space. It may be interesting to 
trace through the works before us the existing phases of Con- 
tinental art. 

As an anachronism, as an example of an art now obsolete, the 
This work, painted in 1851 for a charity, is, except in a slight 
change in the attitude of the left hand, a replica of the figure known 
as “Le Christ pleurant sur Jérusalem.” These solemn pictures 
pertain to the period which Mrs. Grote has happily designated 


_* the afternoon of life.” Ary Scheffer was troubled with aspirations 
sent Thames fish are destroyed (that is, when, by artificial | 


after an ideal perfection which he found himself incapable ot 
attaining ; his mind had addicted itself to sorrow, and his art took 
Disappointed with the “every-day 


sombre colouring to an inward state of religious, thoughtful 
melancholy. ‘The figure before us with the text, “ And when He 
was come near, He beheld the city and wept over it,” will be 


if we could banish the riparian population (London of course | more readily accepted when thus taken as an expression of the 
included), prohibit all steamers and all pollutions, destroy all the | painter’s lofty, though possibly morbid, condition of mind. The 
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ing is poor, the execution feeble; altogether the picture is 
peony the realistic aims which after an interval of twenty 
ears prevail equally abroad and athome. People do not now care 
to consider what are the difficulties encountered in any attempt to 
embody the character of Christ in pictorial form. On the one 
hand, spiritual art such as that striven after by Ary Schetler is 
deemed a weakness; on the other side, a merely realistic treatment 
would prove abhorrent to the religious sense. We are far from 
thinking the embodiment before us satisfactory; indeed, with the 
remembrance of heads by Da Vinci and other old Italian painters, 
the attempts of modern artists must seem vain. Still this reverent 
approach to the accepted ideal deserves something more than 
tolerance. Ary Scheffer had his reward; for though his defects 
were but too patent, his merits now secure to his memory deep 
. When we look around this Gallery, and encounter works 
such as the “ Normandy Flower Girl,” by M. Portaels; “ Margue- 
rite,” by M. Schlesinger, and “ The Fountain,” by M. Vibert, it is 
easy to understand, not merely the indifference, but the antipathy 
felt by the spiritual painter for those phases of art which through- 
out Europe were growing into favour. The “French Empire” 
killed Scheffer, and under its icy yet Sybarite sway has perished 
agood part of what was earnest and true in the art of Europe. 
The pictures in this room, such as “Nonchalance” and “ La 
Visite,” by M. Alfred Stevens, though the very best of their 
kind, show that the painting of our period, when not addicted to 
nudity, is devoted to millinery. The excuse seems to be that the 
more trivial the thought the greater becomes the triumph of art- 
treatment. 

The French school, though it may have exchanged earnestness 
for frivolity, remains always artistic. There is here a skilful com- 
position, almost so small as to escape attention, “ The Halt of the 
Caravan, Smyrna,” worthy of remark for its character and 
action, colour, atmosphere, and sketchy clever execution. The 

inter, M. Fromentin, Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, won a 
first class medal in the Universal Exhibition of 1867 by pictures 
of Arab life in the desert, such as “ Bivouae arabe au lever du 
jour,” “ Fauconnier arabe,” and “ Chasse au héron en Algérie ”— 
works distinguished by fire and action, dramatic point and climax, 
and a treatment popular yet removed from commonplace. The 
ardent colour of the Kast was toned down by atmospheric greys. 
French critics have pronounced M. Fromentin to be something 
better than a realist; he is an interpreter of nature’s thoughts ; 
his pictures are poetic, his compositions homogeneous — the 
rider belongs to the horse, and the horse holds its right place 
in the landscape. The minor work here exhibited is worthy of 
note as indicative of a master not known in England accord- 
ing to his deserts. For the sake of contrast it may be instructive 
to pass from Fromentin to Meissonier. No two styles can be more 
dissimilar ; the one has extent, the other limitation; the one car- 
ties free fancy into space, the other fixes the eye upon a square 
inch of canvas. “Qui va li?” has the pluck and the point habi- 
tual to M. Meissonier. The transition to M. Gérome is easy. 
“The Game of Chess, Cairo,” is a subject not unsuited even to 
M. Meissonier. Each artist has largeness of manner on a miniature 
surface, a subtlety striving to be simple. But Gérome’s subtlety is 
somewhat sinister; his figures are fiendish, his soldiers are not 
ready for fair sword combat, but for sly thrust with the knife—even 
in this quiet “Game of Chess ” assassination would seem to lurk. 
Altogether the picture is as disagreeable as it is clever; the colour 
is metallic, the surface without texture. We cannot think the 
artist has improved since “The Duel after a Masked Ball,” by 
which he made his first appearance in this Gallery. Wholly dif- 
ferent, and to our mind more satisfactory, is the honest, down- 
tight manner of M. Jules Breton, manifest even in so slight a 
sketch as “Going to Mass.” This study of a Breton peasant 
might almost have been made for that impressive picture, 
“La Plantation d’un Calvaire.” Peasants as delineated by M. 
Breton are unsophisticated ; they look as if they had never seen a 
town; their minds do not wander beyond the track of the herds 
they tend, and their aspirations seem to be satisfied by walking in 
religious processions candle in hand. The art employed is perhaps 
of a higher order than the humanity brought into play; the figures 
seldom awake out of intellectual twilight; the sky settles into 
evening haziness, and the landscape is clothed in a mantle of grey. 
Such are usually the compositions in which the single figure before 
Us seems designed to take part. In consonant tones does M. 
Israels of Holland narrate the annals of the poor; “The Remedy ” 
{an insufficient title) may recall a certain death-bed from “ Dawn 
to Eve,” by Mr. Thomas Faed. Among the works of M. Israels 
hone has deeper pathos than that before us. The painter gains 

ends in the plainest way; by a ragged, rugged, even slovenly 
touch, he tells the story; the colour is dreary as the sentiment 
8 desolate; the picture is in shadowy gloom as when night 
comes—the night of death. A child, ail unconscious of dis- 
tress, plays upon the floor, and points the contrast between 
Youth and age, health and disease. The circuit of such subjects 
8 circumscribed ; and thus M. Israels, like others of the humbly 
omestic school, repeats himself; he has even less variety, though 
more of real pathos, than Mr. Faed. We believe that painters in 
all Countries would practise still more upon the miseries of man- 
d were it not for the persuasion that cheerful works have most 
Success. Accordingly artists for the most part clothe poverty 
heatly, if not smartly. “So poor and yet so good,” is always a 
my sentiment for a picture. ‘The sentimental delight which 
®nch take in contemplating poverty when only in a picture is 
One cause of the popularity of scenes laid in acottage. In France, 


in Germany, and in the countries of Seandinavia, painters within 
this humble sphere have increased. And yet we fancy that M, 
Frere and others of his school have latterly striven to give 
to their characters a higher social position; the children 
seem better fed, the parents better clad, the houses better 
kept. For example, in “The Family Scrap Book” M. Frere 
introduces the spectator to a well-to-do household, wherein 
art as exemplified in the domestic “scrap-book” is cultivated 
from infancy upwards. And consonant with such nurser 
refinement the colours are smart and the details painted with 
prettiness. Yet for all this we prefer the modest monotones 
of M. Frere’s earlier manner. Still more artificial is the 
— natnralism of such works as “A Day-dream at a 
Vell,” by M. Bouguerreau, and “Going to Market,” by M. Per- 
rault. Smooth conventionalism and refined commonplace render 
these pictures popular, though why so much canvas should be 
demanded for so small an expenditnre of thought it is hard to 
divine. Passing from pseudo-naturalism, we pause before a 
desperately romantic effort, “ Virginia Drowned,” by M. Bertrand, 
a painter who has also made himself responsible for “ Garibal- 
dians ” and “ Serenaders.”” These works are so dissimilar, not to say 
contradictory, as to throw doubt upon the sincerity of the artist’s 
convictions—a doubt which becomes confirmed by the discovery 
that “ Virginia Drowned” is to all appearance taken from “St. 
Cecilia Lying Dead,” a well-known statue in Rome, from which, 
it was said, Miss Hosmer on one occasion borrowed an idea. To 
make sure that our suspicions were not unfounded, we compared 
an engraving from the figure in the church of St. Cecilia with 
this picture by M. Bertrand. The points of identity are sutfli- 
ciently remarkable. ‘“ Virginia Drowned,” a work which de- 
servedly attracted attention in Paris and Munich, certainly has 
more merit in conception than execution; the conception is due 
to an Italian sculptor, the execution to a French painter. 

In the way of landscape, marine, or animal-painting little beyond 
routine excellence is found. “ A River Scene,” by M. Lambinet, is 
sparkling, liquid, tranquil; also “ The River Side,” by M. Maris, a 
Dutch artist, whom we always meet with pleasure, is admirable tor 
quiet tone, for greys resonant with colour, and for a breadth strong 
in intention. M. Clays, the Vandervelde of Belgium, has painted 
with heavy opaque brush the “Calm.” “ A View of Auntiles,” 
by Herr Werner, is one of the; most masterly studies in the room. 
“ The Moon is up, and yet it is not Night,” by M. Wahlberg, a 
Norwegian artist resident in Paris, is also remarkable for that 
vigour and originality which seem inherent to the northern schools 
of Europe. M. Schreyer and Madlle. Rosa Bonheur, names 
familar in this Gallery, suggest to criticism no new terms of praise 
or dispraise. 

The German school is within these narrow limits almost of 
necessity inadequately represented. We need scarcely say that 
Kaulbach, Piloti and Lessing, Vautier and Salentin, Leu and 
Achenbach are wanting. Neither do younger men, such as Herr 
Max, the painter of “Die melancholische Nonne” and “ Der 
Anatom,” find a place in the collection. Still it must be acknow- 
ledged that a step is taken in the right direction by the admission 
of Germans at all on equal footing with Parisians. Hitherto it 
has been wrongly supposed that the schools of Munich, Berlin, 
and Diisseldort are so addicted to high historic art, on the 
grandest scale that a picture less in area than an acre would 
fail to do justice to such expressly national pretensions. [English 
a who incline to take art matters easily and pleasantly have 

en naturally alarmed at a style of thing imagined to be too 
monstrous even for the Kensington Museum. But these fears, it 
is found, belong, at least since the death of King Ludwig, to the 
past rather than to the present. As an instance of the change 
which has come over the spirit of the Munich school, we may 
relate an anecdote told of the Schraudolphs, father and son. 
Professor Schraudolph the elder, chosen by King Ludwig for the 
pictorial decoration of the Cathedral of Spires, was so exclusively 
spiritual in his aspirations that the secular side of his character 
lay dormant, It is said that one day, conversation having taken a 
literary turn outside the church calendar, the Professor became so 
puzzled as to remark that for his part he could never understand 
whether Goethe wrote Faust or Faust wrote Goethe. It may 
easily be imagined that the art of this essentially spiritual Pro- 
fessor became more clearly identified with faith than with reason. 
Moreover, under the law of reaction common to all things human, 
it naturally happened that the sacred style espoused by the father 
was forsaken by the son, and of this degeneracy, deemed by some 
a hopeful sign, the present collection contains interesting evidence. 
“ The Virtuoso,” by Herr Schraudolph the younger, is a clever 
piece of realism, while ‘The Ruined Gambler,” by the same 
artist of promise, is not unworthy of Brower the Dutchman. That 
the sacred arts should thus lead downwards from the Church to 
the pothouse may be a satire on the age, but at any rate honesty 
even in a low vocation is better than inanity and hypocrisy. 
Among respectable historic compositions after the German type 
may be named the “ Princess Elizabeth and her Children,” by 
Herr Fliigzen, and “ The Separation of Madame Elisabeth from 
her Niece, Maria Theresa,” by Herr Meisel. 

In the department of landscape and animal painting may be 
noted works by Herr Lier, Madame Folingsby, and Herr Braith, 
all of Munich. Four pictures, “ Morning,” “ Noon,” “ a 
and “Night,” by the first of these three artists, deserved! 
attracted favourable attention in the Munich International Exhi- 
bition of last autumn. In a review of that collection we spoke 
more fully than is now possible of the changes which of late years 
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have taken place in the divers schools of Germany, from Diissel- 
dorf in the north to Munich in the south. A revulsion has 
followed, as already indicated, from the high and religious art 
of Cornelius and Overbeck; the pictures now painted are of a 
cabinet dimension and popular character which conform sufficiently 
well to English tastes and requirements. t 
It-is pleasant to think that the prolific produce of the Continent 
is practically inexhaustible. Though the French Gallery has been 
open for fifteen successive seasons, there are artists of repute who 
have not yet been seen on its walls. In Europe every year brings 
new talent into light, and so much movement is always going 
on at chief art centres, that novel pictorial phases are ever 
pressing into notice. The great schools of the Continent may 
sometimes be in decadence, but they are seldom in stagnation. 


NEW ENGLISH COMEDY. 


T becomes those who look to theatres for their amusement to 
be thankful for small mercies, and therefore we will only say 

in reference to Mr. Robertson’s new play, which he calls MZ P., 
that it promises to be quite as successful as it deserves, It is true 
that the applause which actually attends the performance of this 
play is faint compared with that which might be imagined by 
readers of the daily newspapers. The audience which assembles 
in the Prince of Wales’s Theatre is not so destitute of intelligence 
as certain critics would induce the public to believe, and they do 
not omit to notice that the padding of the play is unduly promi- 
nent towards its conclusion. The neat sayings and pleasant 
surprises of the early part of the play receive their full meed of 
applause, but the curtain descends upon the final tableau amid a 
silence which is eloquent condemnation. In fact, the last act of 
M.P. resembles the middle act of School, where the young ladies 
are examined by a professor with the palpable object of spinning 
out the play. There is in the early part of the new piece a pas- 

e which ridicules the burlesques commonly produced at theatres. 
Mr. Robertson’s satire is only too well deserved, but he might 
perhaps do well to remember the maxim “ live and let live.” The 
authors of burlesques would probably defend themselves against 
his censure by observing that they had undertaken to amuse, or at 
least to occupy, an audience for two hours, end had done their best 
to perform this engagement. While admitting that good jokes 
were preferable to bad jokes, they would contend that bad jokes 
were preferable to none at all. The best dramatists largely em- 
ploy padding, but Mr. Robertson is peculiar in this, that he has 

ut his padding in a large lump at the end of his play. It is 
indeed difficult to avoid suspecting that this piece was finished 
with less care than was bestowed on its commencement. The 
latter part of it bears too strong resemblance to other compositions 
of this author which were produced with manifest precipitation in 
answer to the demands of managers. It may be that the new 
play, being no better than we have described, is nevertheless good 
enough for a twelve months’ run, and of course if the public are 
contented, neither author nor manager is likely to be dissatisfied. 
Only we should say that the public are contented more easily than 
might have been anticipated. The emoluments of a year’s per- 
formance ought to be sufficient to enable an author to elaborate 
his work properly, and this is what Mr. Robertson has not done. 
The reputation which he has deservedly attained entitles the 
public to complain if he does not use his natural and acquired 
powers to the best advantage, and we feel bound to say that 
recently he has fallen short of legitimate expectation. 

The meritorious actor who was employed to prolong School has 
been selected for the duty of talking against time, which is perhaps 
not wholly unsuitable to M.P. The intrusion of one candidate 
into the other candidate’s private room on the day of an election 
is a violation of probability which can only be justified by the pro- 
duction of some remarkable effect. In dramatic criticism we 
should be inclined to admit the doctrine that the end sanctities the 
mezns; but then there must be anend. We object to characters 
being placed in extraordinary positions in order that they may 
deliver commonplace remarks. The vulgar bluster of the losing 
candidate obtains attention solely from the unusual place which he 
selects for uttering it. There are two persons who enter the same 
room uninvited, and only one of them atones properly for the 
liberty. The dialogue between the lovers, whose quarrel is re- 
conciled through the interest which the lady takes in the gentle- 
man’s election, is written in Mr. Robertson’s best style; but the 
remainder of the last act is written in that style which Mr. 
Robertson thinks good enough for theatres other than the Prince 
of Wales’s. There is the usual pairing off which we expect in 
the last scene of a comedy or farce, and an attempt is made 
at a series of jokes upon the title of the piece M.V’, which is 
so depressing that we do not wonder at the apathetic demeanour 
of the audience. Nevertheless, people go away and dream that 
they have witnessed a great success, and do their utmost to 
persuade the author that he has succeeded as well as he would 
probably have done if the whole of his work had been equal 
to its best parts. We would add to Mr. Robertson’s collection 
of ideas for which “ M. P.” may stand, this one, “ more pains.” 
It is an idea which he will do well to keep in mind. His third 
act is better than his fourth, but it owes part of its success 
to such farcical expedients as flourishing a battle-axe behind a 
man’s head, and sitting down on the sharp peak of a helmet. It 
would never be guessed from reading some of the criticisms on 
this play that its author could have recourse to such vulgar inci- 


dents as these, and still less that he could be guilty of such a grog 
absurdity as to make a young lady who is engaged to be married 
buy herself a perambulator, and drive it about her guardian’s park, 
Let us remember that the play depends principally upon this 

of the young lady, which was written expressly for Miss Wilton, 
Here, therefore, the author has done his best, and the p 
which ridicule Mr. Mill’s book on the Subjection of Women ay 
worthy of his reputation. But there is absolutely no excuse fo, 
the perambulator, except that which may be made for the by. 
lesques which Mr. Robertson despises—that anything may be done 
to raise a laugh. The more finished is the character of the youne 
lady, the more intolerable does this perambulator become; anj 
when she uses it afterwards to convey the money which is to be 
used in buying a borough for her lover, the employment of this 
article of furniture is less astonishing than her original possession 
of it. 

We observe that in this new comedy of Mr. Robertson’s the 
gentlemen smoke cigars as perseveringly as in the old comedy 
they took snuff. We are often told that on the English stage 
the art of taking snuff gracefully is lost, but it may be hoped that 
the style of smoking cigars as practised in the best society jg 
imitated with tolerable correctness. In the third act, which jg 
specially commended by the critics, the old gentleman who has 
ruined himself by horse-racing supplies himself with “ soda and 
brandy ” just as they do it in aristocratic sporting circles, but we 
can scarcely commend his comparison of life to a bottle of soda. 
water as either original or beautiful. Mr. Robertson when he 
drew this character was on the track of a good thing, but hardly 
gave himself the trouble to follow it up. The society in which 
men squander ancestral fortunes upon horse-racing might yield to 
a skilful dramatist rich material for modern comedy. Mr. Robert. 
son has set an excellent example to dramatic writers, which of 
late he has grown tired of following himself. Le can, indeed, 
have little motive for exertion if critics tind his most negligent 
compositions admirable. But it becomes desirable to protest 
that feebleness is not necessarily elegance. A new play has been 
produced lately at the Haymarket, which has the merit of being 
good all through. There is no sign in Barwise’s Book that 
the author grew tired of his work, which sustains its interest to 
the end. We must say also that the merit of putting pieces com- 
mae on the stage, which has been claimed for the Prince of 

ales’s Theatre, belongs even more conspicuously to the Hay- 
market. It would be difficult to imagine any improvement in 
the cast of Barwise’s Book, and Mr. Craven is fortunate in writing 
for a theatre which can do such full justice to his characters, The 
discovery by a newly-married couple that each has deluded the 
other by the fiction of a fortune, and their resolution to combine 
their talents and prey jointly upon society, has probably been sug- 
gested to the author by a well-known novel. But if the incident 
has been borrowed, the treatment is, so far as we know, original, 
and it affords a favourable example of the new comedy which is 
possible in England, The contrivances of this worthy couple to 
get the lady’s sister married, and the skilful retreat which they 
make from their engagement on her behalf when they think it 
disadvantageous, are only too accurately copied from contemporary 
life. It may be allowed that the author owes a great deal to Mr. 
Sothern and Mrs. Frank Matthews for their finished acting of 
these parts, but, on the other hand, they owe something to the 
author, 

While speaking of new English comedy we ought not to forget 
Mr. Byron’s play, 7he Prompter’s Box, which was produced some 
weeks ago at the Adelphi Theatre with deserved success, There 
is perhaps no living dramatist who has written more rubbish 
than Mr. Byron, and there is no theatre in London which has 
been so prolific in absurdities as the Adelphi. It is an agreeable 
change, therefore, to see author and manager resorting, and not 
in vain, to legitimate methods of attraction. This is the second 
play of considerable merit which Mr. Byron has produced within 
the same year that has seen him co-operating with Mr. Bouci- 
cault in the manufacture of the most ridiculous of sensational 
compositions. It may be hoped that he will persevere in the 
new path, and that he may encourage other writers to attempt 
it. When we observe the excessive and almost distressing 
literary activity of our time, it is wonderful that so little of it 
seeks, or at least finds, dramatic occupation. The successful 
writers of plays may be counted with one hand, and they a 
overwhelmed with demands which no mental energy can satisly. 
Managers should endeavour to discover talent instead of competing 
with one another for that which enjoys established reputation. And 
those writers in the press who undertake to provide opinions for the 
public should at least attempt to form opinions for themselves. 4 
dramatic author toils perhaps for years in the cold shade, and thea 
is lifted to a height of popularity as undeserved as the previous 
neglect. To read some of the criticisms which have been published 
on Mr. Robertson’s new play, we might suppose that we had 
before us a set of essays written in competition for a prize offe 
for extravagant and fulsome eulogy. One critic, who is dete 
mined to maintain himself at an altitude suitable to the sup 
necessity of the occasion, informs his readers that the theatre has 
been “ magnificently re-embellished.” Now, having long since 
had enough of School, we cannot say from actual knowledge 
that the theatre had not been re-embellished before the produc- 
tion of M.P. But considering that the theatre was never closed, 
the re-embellishment must have proceeded under unusual difli 
culties. ‘The same critic further informs his readers that “ greate? 
gratification was never experienced by an audience than whe 
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the curtain fell amidst peals of unqualified applause.” As our 
jnowledge of these matters is limited to the present time, we 
cannot venture to say whether any audience ever felt greater 
tification at a curtain coming down, but we do conceive it 
ible that an audience may have felt greater gratification while 
a curtain remained up. But it is idle to criticize such criticism. 
The critic allows that the story is but slight, and that it ma 
appear wonderful that the interest should be sustained throug 
four acts. We should say this would be very wonderful if true. 


THE JOCKEY CLUB AND TURF REFORM. 

ROM all that can be learned about the proceedings at the 
F meeting of the Jockey Club last week, we gather that Sir 
Joreph Hawley’s motion for the appointment of a Committee was 
rejected on two grounds—first, because certain members of the 
Club considered it a good — to administer a snub to Sir 
Joseph Hawley; and, secondly, because certain other members 

rsisted in cherishing their pet delusion that the Club can take 
no cognizance of questions connected with betting, with which 

uestions Sir Joseph, on the other hand, proposed to deal very 

effectively. We are not at all surprised at the readiness of a 
section of the Club to resent Sir Joseph Hawley’s etlorts in the 
cause of Turf reform as almost a personal affront to themselves. 
It is so disagreeable to have to give up old habits, to have to 
abandon cherished abuses, to find oneself forcibly pushed along 
the path of unwelcome innovation, that it is not in human nature 
to lose the chance of giving a parting kick at the author of 
the disturbance. But the Jockey Club, much against its own 
will, is finding itself moved along. It has never cared for 

blic opinion, it has always professed to ignore public criticism; 
Bat now public opinion and the all but unanimous voice of 
the press are too much for it. Tardily, unwillingly, and with 
an ill grace, it yields to the irresistible pressure from without, 
and it naturally is angry with the man who has been foremost in 
directing and organizing this compulsion of a hitherto irresponsible 
autocracy. 

The debate, we are told, was short. Admiral Rous, as honest 
as he is inconsistent, led the opposition to the motion for a Com- 
mittee, and Lord Royston supported him in what is termed a 
“somewhat excited address.” We must take leave to doubt 
whether Lord Royston’s opinions are likely to be of much value 
in elucidating the difficulties that surround racing at the present 
day. He is new to the Turf and to the Club, he has had no 
experience as a breeder or as a rearer of young stock, and he 
might reasonably have hesitated to obtrude his crude opinions 
in the presence of those whose practical knowledge of the mat- 
ter in dispute entitled them to a hearing. Those who followed 
ap to have been actuated by various influences, among 
which predominated a distaste to the extension of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Club over questions connected with betting. It 
would be, no doubt, disagreeable to men like Lord Falmouth 
and Baron Rothschild, who bet either not at all or to a very 
trifling amount, to find themselves mixed up with the man- 
agement of betting affairs—to find themselves, in fact, parties to 
the recognition of betting as an integral part of racing; but it 
appears to us that this is and must be an inevitable duty of every 
member of the ruling body of the Turf. Looking at racing 
neither at its very best, as represented by owners who love the 
sport and the sport alone, nor at its very worst, as represented by 
seedy adventurers whose greatest triumph is a successful robbery, 
but at the mean between the two, we may say that betting is an 
inseparable adjunct to racing. Therefore the tribunal that controls 
the one must control the other also. Otherwise its control can only 
be nominal. In a previous article we have called attention to that 
put of Sir Joseph Hawley’s argument which establishes the fact 
that the Club, through its Stewards, exercises a direct authority in 
matters connected with betting; and we can only say that any 
objection to a motion taking that fact for granted, and adopting 
it asa basis for future action, is sentimental rather than real. 
Besides these two kinds of opposition, which we may character- 
ize as the petulant and the sentimental, there was a third kind, 
altogether swi generis, and that was the opposition of Admiral 
Rous. The gallant Admiral is not blind to the evils of modern 
tacing. He has denounced them much more frequently, and, if 

ssible, in stronger language, than Sir Joseph Hawley himself. 

e has called the turf an Augean stable; he has invoked a 
Hercules for its purification; he has proclaimed that betting will 
destroy the Turf; and within a few weeks his words have been 
taken by the Stewards of the French Jockey Club as a text on 
which to preach to their colleagues the immediate a of 
utting their house in order. If Sir Joseph Hawley is a Don 

uxote, as some of his opponents say, fighting windmills instead 
of real foes, so is Admiral Rous; only Sir Joseph rides a-tilt 
at his windmill, while the Admiral rides round and round his, and 
will neither charge it himself, nor suffer anyone else to come to 
the attack. It is not given to every one to + at the same time 
the denouncer and the protector of abuses. 

But though « Committee was refused to Sir Joseph Hawley, 
the Stewards gave notice that they would themselves move for a 
Committee at the meeting of the Club which will be held next 
week at Newmarket. Having solaced themselves with a little 
show of resistance, the majority found that they must forthwith 
march in the path indicated by Sir Joseph. tt is a matter of 

ttle consequence by whom the Committee is appointed, and Sir 
Joseph will probab' y survive the rebuff he has received; while 


the crowd outside the rooms that cheered when news of his defeat 
was announced, may find before long that they exhibited thank- 
fulness fur very small mercies. But it is understood that the 
labours of the Committee will be strictly confined to matters con- 
nected with racing proper, and that they will not be empowered 
to consider questions connected with betting. If this be so, 
however much we may think that the Club is abdicating one 
of its functions, it will amount to a solemn and deliberate 
declaration, once for all, that the whole system of betting is 
out of the Club’s jurisdiction, that though, in the words of 
Admiral Rous, the evils of betting threaten to destroy the Turf, 
yet the Club cannot interfere to check them. All the more 
reason, then, if the Jockey Club confesses this impotence, to 
— for help to another tribunal that has the power to supply 
the necessary remedy. Mr. Hughes is certainly justified, after 
this admission on the part of the Jockey Club of its own 
incapacity, in inviting the interference of Parliament on behalf 
of public morality. Great indignation was felt because Sir 
Joseph Hawley hinted that when the action of the Jockey Club 
was deficient, the Legislature might be requested to supplement 
it. What has the House of Commons, it was asked, got to do 
with horse-racing? The same question cannot be asked in refer- 
ence to betting, if the Jockey Club voluntarily abandons all 
control over it. It will be the bounden duty of Parliament, 
when it has leisure to attend to English affairs, to note the 
enormous increase of betting on horse-races among the people 
at large, especially among the inhabitants of large towns; the 
temptations thrown out to all classes of the community to indulge 
in gambling—temptations made specially attractive to those who 
can least afford to lose money, and who are least able to discern 
their specious, and often their deceitful, character; and the adroit 
methods by which the sport or occupation of a very limited class 
is converted into a vast national lottery; and the ‘tends of Par- 
liament will be much strengthened by the Jockey Club's confession 
of its own utter inability to deal in any way with this rapidly in- 
creasing nuisance. Thus out of evil may come good ; and the Jockey 
Club’s timorousness, pusillanimity, and affectation may possibly 
lead to a much more stringent limitation of gambling might 
otherwise have been effected. 

Meanwhile, we shall be curious to see what recommendations the 
Committee to be appointed next week will make to the Club. 
After the example set by the French Jockey Club, younger in 
years but older in common sense than our own, we can hardly 
doubt that a close time for flat racing, from November to March, 
will be established. What the Stewards of the French Jockey 
Club say of meetings in the environs of Paris applies with double 
force to the present state of affairs in England :— 

The greater part of these meetings take place before, or after, our races 

in the months of February, March, and November, They thus prolong for 
more than three months a season the duration of which is already long, 
enough, and — horses of a period of rest absolutely necessary for their 
preservation. In recompense for such a serious evil, they offer to the owners 
only contests without interest and prizes without value, and render no service 
to an institution to which they return but a small portion of the profits they 
draw from it. 
Independently of the worthlessness of the sport and the paltriness 
of the prizes, our metropolitan meetings are open to the much 
more serious objection of attracting the most disorderly and 
ruffianly assemblages. We do not lay the blame of this on the 
managers. We have no doubt that their intentions are excellent, 
but they are powerless. Blackguardism is in a rampant majority 
on these occasions, and as we do not see why the scum of London 
should be provided with so many days’ outing during the winter 
months, to the annoyance and at the expense of respectable people, 
we think, asa matter of public policy, it would be very advisable 
to prohibit all race meetings within a certain distance of 
London. 

Two-year-old racing will of course attract the attention of the 
Committee, and that is a question which we are well content to 
leave to the judgment of experienced breeders, trainers, and 
owners of horses. The best amateur opinion on this point can be 
of little weight, and is not at all wanted. We shall be curious to 
see how Lord Ailesbury’s second proposition is met. It is 
avowedly framed to discourage P. P. betting. Therefore, if the 
Club stands fast to its position, it will deny its competence to 
deal with it, and, in so doing, will curtail its powers of regulating 
handicaps, which depend for their existence on the betting that 
can be associated with them. This will be another self-inflicted 
blow on the supreme authority of the Club. Lastly, will the 
Committee recommend to the Jockey Club its own reconstitution ? 
Of the urgent necessity for such a measure there is not the 
slightest doubt, and a resolution on the part of the leaders of the 
Turf to remodel and rehabilitate the somewhat dilapidated fabric 
of the Club would be one of the happiest auguries for the future 
prosperity of racing. 


REVIEWS. 


FLINT CHIPS.* 
blige city of Salisbury has within the last few years come into 
possession of a collection of works of art of the pre-historic 
period, in some respects second to none of the leading national 


* Flint Chips; a Guide to Pre-historic Archeology, as illustrated by the 


Collection in the Blackmore Museum, Salisbury. By Edward ‘T, Stevens» 
Hon. Curator of the Museum. London: Bell & Daldy. 1870. 
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museums of Europe or America. Founded by the liberality of 


Mr. William Blackmore of Liverpool and London, and en- 
riched by contributions from numerous patrons and followers of 
science, this provincial museum is especially remarkable for the 
wealth and completeness of its series of antiquities from the 
United States of America. The explorations of Messrs. Squier 
and Davis among the tumuli and mounds of the valleys of the 
Mississippi and the Ohio resulted in a collection of objects of early 
native art wholly unprecedented. In the opinion of Mr. J. li. 
Bartlett, the U.S. representative, in company with Messrs. Motley, 
Lawrence, and Sargent, at the International Archeological Con- 
gress which met at Antwerp in 1867, it is doubtful whether a 
collection of equal extent and so rich in the works of primitive 
man in America can again be made. Many of the specimens are 
unique. This unrivalled collection, having come into the market, 
was offered to several of the Antiquarian and Historical Societies 
of America. Mr. William Blackmore being in the country, re- 
luctant as he was to remove these objects from their national 
home, became the purchaser. In his own words in his address on 
opening the museum as a free gift to the city of Salisbury, the 
great lesson which the liberal donor desired to be drawn from 
his collection was that of “ human progress.” It was with the 
intention of tracing and illustrating the progressive stages of 
development in the arts and usages of life at its earliest period 
that the contents of his museum were classified and arranged. 
The series of objects are distributed into four groups :— 
1. Remains of Animals found associated with the works of man. 
2. Implements of Stone. 3. Implements of Bronze. 4. Imple- 
ments, Weapons, and Ornaments of Modern Savages which seem 
to throw light upon the use of similar objects belonging to pre- 
historic times. The task of drawing up a descriptive catalogue 
was undertaken, at the founder’s request, by the Honorary Curator, 
Mr. E. J. Stevens, who found the materials for his work grow 
under his hands until they reached the dimensions of the goodly 
volume before us. 

Flint Chips has thus become a very complete and systematic hand- 
book to the study of pre-historic art in general. The best and 
latest authorities have been consulted by Mr. Stevens, and the 
wood-cuts—not so numerous by the way as we could wish—have 
been executed with a degree of clearness and fidelity, which 
justifies the author’s expression of satisfaction. The opening 
essay on the mammalian remains of the drift series has been 
contributed by Dr. H. P. Blackmore. Most of the bones which 
fill the four cases belonging to this section are from the brick- 
fields of Fisherton, about a mile to the west of Salisbury. Com- 
pared with many remains of the same period, found at other 
places in the British Isles, there is nothing very noteworthy in 
the products of the Wiltshire Downs. The teeth and bones of the 
mammoth (elephas primigenius) and the tichorhine rhinoceros look 
insignificant by the side of the magnificent skull and tusks dis- 
covered at Ilford, Essex, in 1864, now in the British Museum, or 
the noble tusk fifteen feet in length unearthed at Stroud, and now 
in the Museum of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 
The Fisherton beds also abound with remains of the spermophile, 
or pouched marmot, of which the entire skeleton is often found 
articulated and undisturbed, showing the little animal to have 
perished, perhaps by some high spring flood, whilst coiled up in 
the usual attitude of hibernation. Two species of lemming are also 
represented in this collection from Fisherton; the one identical 
with the living animal of Siberia, the ringed lemming (/emmus 
torquatus) of Pallas; the other corresponding, in all but the form 
and arrangement of the molar teeth, with the lemming of Norway. 

The collection of objects of the stone age has been arranged, 
in accordance with the now generally received classification of 
Sir John Lubbock, under the heads of the paleolithic and the 
neolithic periods. Both periods seem to be very completely repre- 
sented in the Blackmore series, which contains specimens a 
the principal drifts and caves of Europe and America. Some of 
the most characteristic specimens of the later stone age are from 
the Highfield pit —. near Salisbury, as well as from the 
Fisherton excavations. These pits are smaller than those of 
Gallibury and Rowborough in the Isle of Wight, which are from 
15 to 40 feet in diameter, or than the Mandan lodges, which were 
as much as 50 feet. They are of a beehive form, ranging in 
diameter, at the base, from 5 feet 6 inches to 7 feet, although in 
some exceptional cases they measure as much as 14 feet. The 

its are single, or in groups communicating with each other. 
hey are carried to a depth of from seven to ten feet in the soil, 
which is a drift gravel resting on chalk. The entrance to each 
pit or to each group of pits seems to have been bya shaft of about 
three feet in diameter. Mr. Stevens, in his notice of these curious 
native dwellings, has brought together some interesting details of 
similar structures elsewhere, in England and in France, as well as 
among the South African savages visited by Livingstone, the 
Navajoe Indians mentioned by Schoolcraft, and the Diggers of 
Catlin. Half a dozen hand-bricks in this collection from Herm, 
one of the Channel Islands, are supposed by some to have served 
the same purpose as heated stones for pot-boiling. The custom of 
cooking their food by dropping red-hot stones into their pots of 
water has given to the Ojibbeways the name of Assinneboins or 
“ stone-boilers.” Similar hand-bricks have been found near In- 
ldmells, on the coast of Lincolnshire. It has been suggested by 
fir. Franks and Mr. Lukis that these objects were used as supports 
for pottery when placed in the kiln. Querns or grain-grinders of 
various forms, with weapons and tools in great variety of flint and 
stone, occupy a succession of cases, and are amply described by the 


Editor, whose dissertations upon each section in turn are models of 
patient research and critical sagacity. In none of these depart. 
ments can the Blackmore Museum be ———s for a moment With 
the magnificent collection bequeathed by Mr. Christy to the 
British Museum, and for the present housed at 103 Victoria Street, 
What, however, forms the crown and glory of the Salis. 
bury Museum is the rich and unparalleled series of objects from 
North and South America collected by Messrs. Squier and Davis, 
and already to a great extent made known to archiologists by the 
work of those gentlemen on the Ancient Monuments of the Missisa 
sippt Valley. The Mexican series is unimportant, but that from the 
west of the Rocky Mountains includes some interesting specimens 
from the neighbourhood of San Francisco, and there are several 
nearly unique objects from Honduras and Nicaragua, as well ag 
a few Carib curiosities from the islands of San Domingo and Bar. 
badoes. The collection at large is most important as illustrati 
the stone period of those tribes who at various times have occupi 
the central district of North America, east of the Rocky Moun. 
tains. We agree with Mr. Stevens in assigning to man an earlier 
possession of these regions of the continent than the three thou. 
sand years which satisfy Sir John Lubbock. ‘The account of the 
mastodon found by Dr. Koch in Gasconade County, Missouri, 
places it beyond doubt that mankind were coeval with that h 
class of mammalia. And, difficult as it is to define the limit of 
time within which the last of these mighty denizens of the forest 
succumbed to the skill and courage of a comparatively pigmy race, 
we are not without proofs which strongly bear up the efforts of 
American archeologists on behalf of a longer antiquity for their 
predecessors on the soil. In one instance where arrow-heads of 
flint were found mingled with bones of a mastodon, one flake 
actually lying underneath the thigh bone, and in contact with it, 
it has been stated that the skeleton was found in a peat layer 
covered by alluvium fifteen feet deep, at Pomme de Terre River, 
Missouri. One especial difference, indeed, which Mr. Stevens does 
not fail to point out, may be traced between the flint implements 
associated with these remains of the mastodon and those met with in 
North-Western Europe with remains of the mammoth and other 
extinct mammals, N. o such distinction as that of the paleolithic 
and neolithic eras will apply to the American series. One com- 
mon type seems to pervade them all. The implements used by 
the ancient Caribs differ in some respects from those made by other 
stone age races. Although the workmanship, as Mr. Stevens 
remarks, is frequently coarse and the design rude and grotesque, 
yet their handiwork shows immense variety in form and a con- 
siderable attempt at ornamentation, while the skill and patience 
evinced in working very hard stones into elaborate shapes are 
worthy of remark. Several daggers, corn-crushers, and pestles of 
stone in the Blackmore Museum are adorned with rude but ex- 
pressive heads of men and animals. A stone collar, elliptical in 
shape, more than fifteen inches in its longer and ten and a-half 
in its lesser diameter, is wrought with what might almost 
suggest the so-called’ classic style of ornamentation applied to 
modern bracelets. Here, too, is a curious little four-legged table 
in stone, probably for bruising corn upon, and the broken corner 
of another table with a human head strikingly Mexican in 
Among the greatest curiosities are the flint implements found at 
Honduras about 1794, figured in the frontispiece. They have 
been before engraved and described in the Archeological Journal, 
One is a serrated weapon pointed at both ends, measuring sixteen 
and a-half inches in length. Another is in the form of a crescent 
with projecting prongs or horns. This singular implement is con- 
jectured to have served as a weapon of parade, like the State 
partisan or halberd of later times. It measures seventeen inches 
at its greatest length, and is chipped or wrought with a degree of 
symmetry and elegance almost unexampled in such workmanship. 
There seems to be nothing to show the approximate date of these 
fine specimens of stone art. 
Mr. E. B. Tylor contributes some valuable notes on the civi- 

lization of ancient Mexico as evidenced by the rich and charac- 
teristic variety of implements, weapons, and ornaments yielded 

y the caverns and tombs of the early Empire. No part of 
the world has been found so plentifully set with relics of 
— art. Mr. Tylor, with his companion, the late Mr. 

Jenry Christy, visited some caverns near the pyramids of 
Teotihuacan, whence the stone used in building the pyramids 
had been quarried. The ground was covered with pieces of 
obsidian knives and arrow-heads, and fragments of what seemed 
to have been larger tools or weapons, as well as numbers 
hammer-heads, large and small, chiefly made of greenstone, some 
whole, but most of them broken. Not a spot could be found for 
their feet to rest upon where there was not some relic of old 
Mexico within their reach. Everywhere the ground was full 
unglazed pottery and obsidian. They even found arrows and clay 
figures, which were fit for a museum of art. The supply of 
obsidian in Mexico seems even now inexhaustible. Before the con- 
quest, the Cereo de Navajas, the “ hill of knives,” was the Sheffield 
of the country, and hundreds of tons of this fine volcanic glass or 
slag are turned up from the miniilas, or little mines, which are sunk 
into the -surface soil. The wall at the hacienda at the Ojo de 
Agua was armed at the top with flakes of obsidian, as broken 
bottles are in use with us. ‘I'he Editor has added some remarks of 
great interest upon the slings and sling-stones which abound in 
the collection, as well as the amulets and minor gods and sacri- 
ficial stones which illustrate prominent features in the old Aztec 
civilization. The museum contains a model in wax of the famous 
Mexican calendar stone. This mighty dial of basalt, eleven feet 
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- ht inches in diameter, and weighing between twenty and thirty 
lmown as el Relox de Montezuma, or Montezuma’s watch, 
js built into the base of one of the towers of the cathedral 
of Mexico. A short account of the chronological system of the 
‘Aztecs is given in connexion with this curious object. 
The large series of a from the mounds of Ohio forms 
a conspicuous feature in the Blackmore collection, and gives occa- 
siom to some learned notes upon that vexed question, the origin 
and history of the habit of smoking. The use of tobacco has been 
claimed for the East centuries before the discovery of America. 
Some have imagined a smoking party to be pictured in an ancient 
tomb in Egypt. To China is assigned by others the earliest appre- 
ciation of the enjoyable weed. But, at all events, the Western 
world had from ages immemorial found its delight and solace in the 
Jant to which the Spaniards, mistaking the Haytian word, applied 
the name of ¢abaco instead of to the pipe. Upon the materials used 
by the mound builders of Ohio for the pipes profusely abound- 
ing in those subterranean chambers, Professor Church, of the 
Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, has given an admirable 
notice. In his opinion, the identification of many of the rock 
and mineral materials in the collection is to be regarded as 
tentative only, not final. Many of the objects have been altered 
by weathering, fire or special treatment of the surface. The 
yemoval of “pre-historic dirt” would in the eyes of all true 
archeologists be sacrilege unpardonable. Instead of attempting to 
separate in all cases the numerous rocks containing felspar, horn- 
blende, or augite into species and varieties, he has preferred to 
include them all under the wide term “ greenstone.” Mr. Church 
considers Sir J. Lubbock to have erroneously described the Ohio 
mound pipes as “characteristic specimens of American pottery.” 
He begins by distinguishing four varieties of the native material, 
and then proceeds to describe their individual physical and chemical 
characters. First is a hard and silicious clay slate approaching 
more or less closely in different specimens to the whetslate of 
Cotta. Next comes an argillaceous ironstone, usually variolitic. 
‘The third is a pearly brown ferruginous chlorite, while the fourth 
class comprises calcareous marls of variable composition, and 
marly limestones. These materials, the Professor maintains, have 
uot been moulded or fashioned by pressure or hardened by baking, 
but simply sculptured. Ie sees no reason for holding with Pro- 
fessor Wilson and Messrs. Squier and Davis, that some simple form 
of wheel was known among the mound potters. Instances are 
found in which the soft clay was moul led inside a basket, which 
was destroyed in the act of firing, the impress of the woven 
material being left in lines upon the outside of the resulting vessel. 
Curious drawings from specimens of native carvings of men and 
animals accompany this portion of the Catalogue. These are 
marked by great truth to nature as well as by much grotesque 
humour, In one instance the native sculptor has fallen into an 
eror. Although the Lamantin is strictly herbivorous, feeding 
chiefly upon sub-aqueous plants and littoral herbs, yet upon one 
of the smoking-pipes (lig. 66) this animal is represented with a 
fish in its mouth. ‘The variety of objects touched upon or illus- 
trated in the course of this excellent Catalogue is not to be done 
— to by ~~ process of selection. lint Chips is a work to 
taken seriously in hand as a companion to the methodical study 
of pre-historic art, and to be read with the advantage of having the 
actual collection of primeval relics before the eyes. We would add 
that excellent indices make its contents clearly and readily avail- 
able to the student. 


THE EPIGRAMMATISTS.* 
many respects Mr. Dodd's volume on epigrams and epigram- 


matists is an improvement upon all English works on the same 
subject. Modestly taking up the unfulfilled design of the great 
light of his own College, Dr. Johnson, he has produced a text-book 
which for system, breadth, scope, interest, and regard for delicacy, 
deserves a higher rank not merely than the “Festoons” and 
“Farragos” of our grandfathers’ days, but also than the better 
collections of our own. The adoption of a chronological ar- 
Tangement has afforded a handy frame-work, and this, by the 
editor’s plan of showing, where itis possible, the sources, parallels, 
and associations of each epigram in the shape of “ notes and obser- 
vations,” has been clothed and filled out with a variety of attrac- 
tive collateral matter. This happy idea, well and thoroughly 
carried out, adds not a little to the readableness of a yolume which, 
4s it Is arranged, may be taken up at any point in the history of 
literature with a sure reliance that old and new will be so cleverly 
brought together for illustrative purposes that no reader need find 
himself alone in a strange generation, or without contemporaries 
With whom to claim acquaintance. Each Greek, Latin, or mediaeval 
Ower is surrounded by cuttings from the more recent epigrammatic 
Parterres; and the survey of the best specimens of our own age 
1 be assisted and eniivened by means of contrast with the 
antiques, on which they were perhaps moulded. Not the least 
Rotable feature, however, of Mr. Dodd’s work is its eschewal of 
those direct or indirect violations of delicacy with which 
modern times have associated the notion of epigram. Partly, 
ho doubt, the editor's good taste and refinement are entitled to 
€ credit of this; but not less, we suspect, is it due to the 
Sound instinct which has led him to recognise the Greek model 


a The Epigrammatists. A Selection from the Epigrammatic Literature 
Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern Times. By the Rev. Henry Philip 
» M.A., Pembroke Coll. Oxford. London: Bell & Daldy. 1870. 


as the true to which all that deserves the name must 
be referred. ‘l'o such recognition the very name of “ epigram” 
clearly points ; and, despite the sneers of French wits and their 
modern “ echoes,” it may be averred that the model epigram is 
“a brief poem” marked by singleness and simplicity of idea; a 
succinct embodiment of unity ot thought and brightness of fancy ; 
a model which the Greeks originated, which even Martial did not 
ignore, and which the medieval Latinists revived with signal 
success, so as to hand on the pattern, which influenced so distinctly 
the best epigrammatists among our own poets from the Eliza- 
bethan age downwards, with allowance for a partial eclipse in the 
eighteenth century. It is sometimes sought to set up Martial as 
the father of another school—Martial, whose scurrility, adulation, 
and obscenity made too many of his pieces the very antipodes of 
Greek refinement, and whose craving for point and piquancy 
resulted in an exaggeration very dangerous to imitators. But 
Martial, it should be remembered, has many natural, and even sen- 
timental, epigrams of which a Greek epigrammatist would not 
have been ashamed ; while point and piquancy were to be found in 
such Greek epigrammatists as Lucian and Lucilius, as well as in 
the Roman Martial. This isa fact in overlooking which the French 
wits show as much lack of research as they do lack of taste in pre- 
ferring the coarser to the purer type of epigram. The truth seems to 
be that, taking the Greek epigram as the mean, we have on either 
side excess and defect; excess, in disregard of brevity, unity, and 
single aim, ever running off the line into elegy, descriptive poetry, 
or epigrammatic dialogue ; defect, in departure from Greek grace 
and taste, appeals to the ear by play on words, by surprises and 
shuntings into bathos, or by bolder resorts to open or covert inde- 
licacy, in order to give piquancy to the morsels dished up. To doubt 
about or discuss the preferential claims of the Greek or Latin type 
of epigram, whilst in point of fact all varieties may be traced up 
to the Greek, appears to us less the result of research than of the lack 
of it; and though, it may be, Mr. Dodd is led by his Greek predi- 
lections to shut his eyes too much to the better parts of Martial, 
we clearly see that it is to his unreserved preference for the one 
original type that we owe the phenomenon of a book on epigrams 
which—not to speak of its great positive merits—may be put into 
the hands of young people without fear of offence. 

To be candid, however, it strikes us that Mr. Dodd. verges to. 
the extreme of excess in admitting into his copious store of Greek 
epigrams divers specimens which are more or less a misnomer. 
Out of seven or eight pages allotted to Anacreon and Sappho, 
every sample, save one, of each is an ode, not an epiyram. 
Anacreon’s four-line epitaph on Cleenor is given in Fawkes’s 
slovenly version, which misapprehends warpidog ating in the 
first line, and the general sense of the third. The version which 
we substitute may serve to show that it is in shape and feature an. 
epigram and an epitaph :-— 

Yearnings for home, Cleenor’s venturous son, 
Urged thee the risks of wintry South to run: 

And faithless weather trapped thee to thy grave, 
Where o’er thy loyed form heaves for aye the wave, 


The extracts, too, from Philemon and Menander are rather. sam- 
ples of the epigrammatic smartness of Greek comedy than of 
epigram proper, and are as little in place in a collection of epigrams 
as a speech of Macaulay or Praed in the pages of the Masa Elegan- 
tiarum. Inthe section devoted to classical Latin epigrams and 
their writers, again, we are startled to meet with Tibullus, who, 
even if the Fourth Book is his, which is doubtful, might stare to 
find his “ elegidia ” designated epigrams, as might Propertius and 
Petronius in similar circumstances. So also, to recur to earlier 
Greek poetry, it was surely an error in Mr. Dodd to reprint 
Colonel Mure’s version of Alcman’s description of Night (p. 3), as 
coming, in any sense, into the category of epigram. We cannot 
altogether regret this error, since it gives us a taste of his critical 
quality, where he objects to the translation of 
kai iv dédog 
The countless finny tribe and monster brood 
Tranquil repose, 
that the italicized words are not.only ane but a misrepre- 
sentation of natural history. “The smaller kinds of the finn 
race are particularly active at night time”; but still, to oak 
strictly, descriptive passages like that referred to are out of place 
among epigrams, and can only come amongst them under cover of 
the ingenious title resorted to by Mr. Garnett in his clever Idyls 
and Epigrams, where the strict meaning of the former word opens 
a door for manageable samples of descriptive poetry. There are of 
course descriptive epigrams; e.g. that of Paul the Silentiary, de- 
scribing the gardens of Justinian on the banks of the Propontis, the 
translation of which by Bland is given in p. 63 :— 
Here strive for empire o’er the happy scene 
The nymphs of fountain, sea, and woodland green : 
The power of grace and beauty holds the prize 
Suspended even to her votaries, 
And finds amazed, where’er she casts her eye, 
Their contest forms the matchless harmony. 


But here the character of the composition is evident at tirst sight, 
from the coherence of the several parts in a singular unity of idea. 

Allowing, however, for the less strictly epigrammatic passages 
which have found admission into the volume, there remains a very 
liberal supply of the best epigrams of the Anthology, with versions 
selected by the editor’s Judgment from prior translations, and, 
where such fail him or do not satisfy him, by himself and his friend 
“C,.” He has made no use, it will be seen, of Major Macgregor's 
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marvellous labour of love, though here and there it might have 
done him good service. That old soldier strove after exactness far 
more than his predecessor Fawkes, and often spied a crevice in some 
former translator’s lightly donned armour. Many of “C.’s” ver- 
sions are spirited, though to our thinking hardly literal enough. 
The editor’s own versions are exacter, but a little ragged ; though 
in the translation of an epigram by the poetess Nossis he is 
smoother in versification, and freer in version, than his wont. The 
epigram isa curious one, owing to the misapprehensions which 
have arisen about it. It runs— 


api moromrazay pertxiwg doxée. 

wg tripwe Ovyatnp paript mavra 
This breathing image shows Melinna’s grace ; 
Her own sweet form I see—her speaking face: 
The mother’s youth’s recalled—the father blest 
Beholds his honour in his child confest.—D. 


In this epigram “on the statue of a daughter” it is observable 
that in the Greek there is no mention of the father throughout. 
Major Macgregor in a note upon it says, “ The mother only is men- 
tioned in the Greek.” ‘Translators jump gratuitously in all that 
they introduce about a father’s honour, and about similarity of 
sentiment to Horace’s “Laudantur simili prole puerpere.” If 
Nossis is the mother, all that she congratulates herself upon is 
that her child’s image looks sweetly upon her, that she is like 
her mother, and—a pretty wide jump in the way of illogical in- 
ference—that it is always satisfactory when children resemble their 

arents. Upon this the Latin commentator drily remarks, “Simi- 
itudo cum matre nihil ad rem facit. Mater enim nunquam 
incerta”; and we agree with him that there is a screw loose. 
Perhaps a better sense might be attached to the Greek if we could 
suppose the father speaking, and congratulating himself that the 
daughter of Nossis looks at him with the same fond eyes as her 
mother does, and so proves herself her mother’s own daughter; in 
which case the last line of the Greek has a sort of point. Anyhow 
Mr. Dodd’s translation cannot be called faithful here, though, for 
the matter of that, neither is any other that we know of. In 
translating the first line of the well-known epigram of Callima- 
chus, beginning ‘Qypeurijc, x. r. the anonymous versifier 
commits two queer mistakes, one of grammar and the other of 
quantity, when he writes 

Empicides, defying frosts and snows, 
and so shows that he takes the worthy, whom he so miscalls, for 
the hunter, who is made to point a moral to him. One of the 
best versions by “C.” is of an anonymous epigram on the Statue of 
a Bacchante :— 
toxere Baxyny, pi), Aaivén wep tovoa, 
obdby iwEKTpopiyy. 
Stop that Bacchante! See, though formed of stone, 
She’s gained the threshold! Stop her, or she’s gone! 


As might be expected from Mr. Dodd's comparatively low esti- 
mate of Martial in his introduction, a few pages are all that he 
can spare for the display of his epigrams; it should not, however, be 
overlooked that, as with the Greek epigrams, so with Martial’s, not 
a few are to be found scattered up and down the volume, in con- 
nexion with later epigrams which they illustrate and may have 
suggested. Looking at the list of Martial’s English translators— 
Hay, Hoadly, Elphinstone, and one or two not better known 
names—one cannot but think that there was a field open in which 
“D.” and “C.” might have done good service. Indeed, with average 
poetic skill and fair scholarship, an English student might do 
worse than lay himself out to reproduce the beauties of Martial 
without his blemishes. The author of those pretty conceits about 
“ insects in amber,” and of those terse telling moral sentences in 
verse, which are such favourites with Jeremy Taylor, has stuff in 
him that will pay for sifting, and fine grain when the refuse is 
separated from it. 

he editor gives a perhaps needless glimpse of Arabian epi- 
mmatists. One of these super-sentimental poets, in telling his 
eila that the “crimson stream deserts his heart To mantle in her 
face,’’ may (barring anachronisms) have furnished a suggestion to 
the English humourist who asks, as regards a married lady’s un- 
natural pallor, 
Is it that the absent rose 
Is gone to paint your husband’s nose ? 
and have thus exemplified the “ facilis descensus” from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. But when, quitting these, Mr. Dodd finds him- 
self among the medievalists, it is evident that he is on congenial 
ground, where he expatiates freely, and presses old and new friends 
into his service. He has borrowed some dozen versions of these 
from the author of an article on epigrams in the Quarterly Review, 
a few from the Revs. W. Parr Greswell and Josiah Relph, from 
stray contributors to Notes and Queries, and from one or two other 
acknowledged sources. To these are added other new translations 
by himself and his coadjutor “C.,” so that altogether we. have a 
larger and choicer supply from this rich source of epigram than 
has till now been purveyed for a British public. There was a 
time, as Mr. Dodd notices in his introduction, when this vein of 
precious ore was utterly forgotten save by a cunning few, who 
worked it without acknowledgment and treated its treasures as if 
they were their own. Now, however, there is an end of this. The 
instalment here given will draw those who are fond of this kind of 
poetry to the sources, which still contain unworked metal, and we 


can promise them that their labour will not be lost. The editor 
has rendered this part of his work the more valuable by hig 
short biographical notices of the epigrammists who are quoted. 
and in some cases the information thus gained throws a curious 
light on some of their remains. Of Janus Pannonius, or Jean de 
Cisinge, for instance, we are told that he was made a bisho at 
twenty-six years of age. The relations between himself and the 
head of his Church must have been slender, when he could write 
this epigram, or rather the original from which it is translated, 
upon Pope Paul IL. :— 
“ Holy” 1 may not, “ Father” I may call 
Thee, since I see thy daughter, Second Paul! 

Of Stephanus Pascasius, a French epigram writer, we find unde 
the head of “Theodorus Beza” a capital epigram in which the 
latter is made to justify having taken to himself a third wife, The 
version is from Selections from the French Anas, and is somewhat 
diluted in translation, but here it is:— 

In age, youth, and manhood, three wives have I tried, 

Whose qualities rare all my wants have supplied. 

The first, goaded on by the ardor of youth, 

I wooed for the sake of her person, forsooth : 

The second I took for the sake of her purse : 

And the third—for what reason? I wanted a nurse, 
One of Mr. Dodd’s best attempts is his expansion of a Latin 
couplet of Joseph J. Scaliger :— 

Sunt discolores vestibus plebs, nobiles, 
Sed concolores sunt utrique moribus. 

The one clothed in velvet, the other in stuff, 

The clown and the peer differ widely enough. 

But in learning and manners, the dress of the mind, 

* The poor clown’s not a whit the rich noble behind. 
And—whilst constrained to leave unmentioned many other excel. 
lent versions—we must find room for this pretty sample of Jerom 
Amaltheus, the elegant author of the epigram on “ Acon and 
Leonilla ” which has so exercised translators. We quote Relph’s 
version of his ‘“‘ Hourglass as a Lover's Tomb” :— - 

These little atoms that in silence pour, 

And measure out, with even pace, the hour, . 
Were once Alcippus :—struck by Galla’s eyes 
Wretched he burn’d and here in ashes lies : 
Which, ever streaming, this sad truth attest, 

_ That lovers count the time, and know no rest. 

OF the well-classitied array of English epigrammatists which 
Mr. Dodd has set out in the latter half of his volume we can 
here say little, except to show how carefully he has endeavoured 
to allot “suum cuique,” thereby discharging a debt or two 
not always recognised. Most readers, if asked as to the author 
of the epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke, ‘“ Underneath 
this sable hearse,” &c., would at once answer ‘ Ben Jonson.” 
In p. 218 it is ascribed upon very cogent grounds to William 
Browne, the author of Britannia’s Pastorals. Again, the epitaph 
on Mrs. Anne Berry in Brading Churchyard, currently supposed to 
have been written by the Rev. John Gill, Curate of Newchurch, and 
beginning with the line “ Forgive, blest shade, the tributary 
tear,” &c., is shown to have been plagiarized from “an Elegy on 
the Death of Mr. Hervey,” published amongst a collection of poems 
by Miss Steele in 1780, ten years before its appearance on the 
Brading tombstone. A reasonable doubt is expressed by the 
editor whether an epigram ‘on the Second Marriage of Mr. 
Powell of Covent Garden Theatre” can safely be ascribed, on the 
authority of the “* New Foundling Hospital for Wit,” to Hannah 
More, notwithstanding her intimacy with the Garricks. It is too 
much like Sheridan saddling his sins on William Wilberforce. Itis 
avery curious and interesting bit of annotation on 8, T. Coleridge's 
“Epitaph on an Infant 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade — 
Death came with friendly care: 
The opening bud to Heaven conveyed 
And bade it blossom there— 
which tells us (p. 489) that Charles Lamb’s criticism of it was 
adverse, and that he did his best to dissuade Coleridge from print- 
ing it. 

An infinite variety of curious matter is clustered in gossiping 
fashion around most of these modern epigrams, which will be, 
we predict, as welcome as they are worthy of welcome. As 4 
translator Mr. Dodd deserves high praise, within certain limits. 
As an intelligent, skilful, and painstaking editor he is entitled to 
unreserved commendation, 


HUGHES'S ALFRED THE GREAT.* 


HE true significance of a book like this lies in the fact that it 
should have been written at all. Even if we put aside the title 
which Mr. Hughes has annexed to his hero’s name as a mere plece 
of seventeenth-century rhetoric, it is impossible to blind ourselves 
to the greatness which lifts the ruler of a few Southern shires out 
of the darkness of his times, and still makes his name a househol 
word at once for the historian and the child. The mythical fame 
of A‘lfred, his renown as the surveyor of the realm, the originator 
of shire and tithing, the discoverer of fleets, the inventor of juries, 
dates no doubt from a time far later than his own. But even 80 
there is something noteworthy in the fact that in the great 
revival of the twelfth century, when England found herself 


* Alfred the Great. By Thomas Hughes, M.P. London : Macmillan & Co. 
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‘1 after the shock of the Norman Conquest, all the 
yw of her past, all her future hopes of national existence 
should have embodied themselves in the figure of Allfred, and 
that the older Teutonic freedom and justice and order which the 
Conquest had threatened to set aside should have gathered with 
afresh strength round the ideal of the right ruler, “ the wisest 
man that was in all England,” the king who “ ruled according to 
law.” But something more than mere admiration breathes in the 

s which marked his name, in the affection which through 
the hard rule of Henry Beauclerc, or the lawless oppression of the 
paronial outbreak which followed, found in .lfred “ England’s 
Comfort,” “ England’s Herdsman,” “ England’s Darling.” Of 
all the great figures of our early history A‘lfred was the one on 
whom it was possible for personal affection to fix. He was more 
than king, hero, lawgiver ; he was in the truest and deepest sense 
a man who spoke to men. Men knew him not through other 
men’s accounts, but through his own. In the prefaces to his 
translations, in the 3s which he from time to time inserts 
in their text, he chats of his difficulties and aims, of his 
theory of government, of his love for song, of his love for 
God. His nature, as these chance words paint it for us, is 
eminently English in type—cheerful, busy, practical, without 
any great range, but bounded and strengthened by a supreme 
common sense. He is not ashamed of the faults of his English 
versions ; he has done his best, he says, and that is all a man can 
be expected to do. In the prime of life, and on the eve of a great 
victory, he coolly dictates a treaty of partition which reduces the 
heir of Ecgbert and Ethelwulf to the kingship of the older Wessex 
oneither side the Thames. But within these limits of calm good 
sense he does his best, and the result is all the more wonderful 
from the self-restraint which he exercised. He plans a few 
simple translations, and he creates English literature. He re- 
stricts himself to Wessex, and he lays the foundation of the 
first really English realm. Puzzling as the question of Asser’s 
real value must ever be, it is no small confirmation of the 
general truth of his biography that the impression it leaves 
should harmonize so thoroughly with the impression we gain from 
ifred’s own words. In both we see the same cheerful geniality, 
the same restless activity, the same absence of all exaggerated 
feeling, the same deep sense of xesponsibility. A‘lfred is the first 
Christian king, the first ruler who set himself to realize the 
notion of ruling for his people’s sake rather than for his own. 
Imperfectly as in some ways he worked out his own conception, it 
was this which lifted him high above the sovereigns that came 
before and after him; it was this that made him the centre of 
England’s hopes. The subject of Rufus or Stephen might well 
long for the ruler whose theory of government men felt to be 
expressed in the old words ofhis fictitious proverbs “ The Earl and 
the Etheling are under the King to govern the land according to 
law”; and even if we set fictitious proverbs aside, the place of the 
first Teutonic king who strove to combine the freedom of his race 
with the moral dignity of the faith which they had made their 
own must always be a very notable one. 

We are far, therefore, from blaming Mr. Hughes for his choice 
of a subject, and it is his own fault if he has made it easy to 
laugh at what is in reality a very worthy little book. We have 
got used to his taste for sermonizing, and to his queer jumble of 
the modern prophets of Chelsea and Vere Street ; but we could 
hardly have expected to see the great hero of our early history used 
as a peg for spasmodic discourses, or the king’s adventures at 
Athelney told in sentences which alternate between the style of 
the Bible and the English of Mr. Carlyle. Apostrophes to the 
“grand, tough, much-enduring English stock!” recall queer 
memories of Hero Worship, and jostle oddly with theologic 
demonstrations of the truth of Christianity, founded on the fact 
that Christian nations are always the “stronger in battle.” It is 
possible that Mohammed might have a little to say to such an 
argument, and that any rational Englishman who knew some- 
thing of his country’s history might dispute not a few of 
the propositions about “Kings and Kingship” which serve as 
& prelude to the life of Aulfred. That democracy will insist on 
more government is probably true; that it will deliver itself over 
to “the rule of the best and wisest” is another matter. At any 
tate, it will probably wait to catch its hare before cooking it; and 
how t» catch the “ best and wisest” is precisely what none of the 
advocates of “kingship ” ever tell us. But there are better things 
in Mr. Hughes's book than its politics or its theology. The story 
is well told, the facts of A¢lfred’s history are thoroughly worked 
up; if one is annoyed with perpetual breaks of tall talk there is at 
any rate none of the ignorance and pretence which tall talk 
generally strives to hide. Mr. Ilughes has done his best to get 
up his subject ; for his home affairs he follows his Lappenberg or 
Pauli or Freeman with a commendable fidelity, while he is very 
— toall three in his clear outlook over European affairs, and 
in his comprehension of the influence which the France of the 
Carolings exercised over the House of Ecgbert. His birth—as 
he fairly reminds us—in Alfred’s own county, and his personal 
familiarity with many of the spots immortalized by his story, 
give a local charm to stories which are perhaps a little old in the 
telling. Take such an instance as Mr. Hughes gives us in his 
narrative of the battle of Ashdown :— 

There is a district of that name in Berkshire, at the western end of the 
county, on the summit of the chalk-hills which run through the county as 
a backbone from Goring to Swindon, ‘Tradition agrees with the description 
of the field in the oldest chroniclers in marking this Ashdown as the spot 
Where the great fight was fought, Ethelred and Alfred then fell back with 


their broken bands along the south bank of the Thames westward until they 
struck the hills, and then still back along the ancient track known as the 
Ridgeway, past Ilsley and past the royal burgh of Wantage, Alfred’s 
birthplace, from which they probably drew the reinforcements which 
justitied them in turning to bay on the fourth day after the disaster 
at Reading. The Pagans were on their track with their whole host 
(except King Guthrum and his men), in two divisions, one com- 
manded by the two kings, Bacsey and Halfdene, the other by the jarls. 
Athelred, on perceiving this disposition of the enemy, divided his forces, 
taking command himself of the division which was to act against the kings, 
and giving the other to Alfred. Each side threw up hasty earth-works, 
the remains of which may be seen to this day on at least three spots of the 
downs, the highest point of which is White Horse Hill; and all of which, 
according to old maps, are included in the district known as Ashdown. 
That highest point had been seized by the Pagans, and here the opposing 
hosts rested by their watchfires through the cold March night. 


Then comes the fight itself, told judiciously enough in Asser’s 
own words, Alfred’s charge “like a wild boar,” up the slope, the 
encounter round the stunted thorn-tree, and the rout of the Danes. 
Description of this kind gives a new life to the story, and we can 
only regret that Mr. Hughes has not given us more local touches 
in his narrative of the Athelney campaign. What vividness, for 
instance, does the story of the muster gain from the Somersetshire 
tradition that the signal for the actual gathering of the West 
Saxons at Ecgbert’s Stone was given 
by a beacon lighted on the top of Stourton Hill, where Alfred’s Tower 
now stands. Such a beacon would be hidden from the Danes, who must 
have been encamped about Westbury, by the range of the Wiltshire Hills, 
while it would [be visible to the west over the low country towards the 
Bristol Channel, and to the south far into Dorsetshire. 


If we remember rightly, the event was supposed to be comme- 
morated by the annual lighting of bonfires on “ Ashen-faggot 
Day,” the anniversary of the great deliverance. Mr. I'reeman has 
shown in his narratives of the march of [arl Godwine and the 
battle of Hastings the new materials which we can still gather 
towards the illustration of our early history from the study of the 
actual ground where its incidents uccur, and we note with plea- 
sure the indications which Mr. Hughes has given us that his 
example is already telling on other writers, 

Still, when all justice has been done to the real merits of Mr. 
Hughes’s book, history got up for the occasion is poor history after 
all. In spite of the modest adhesion to real authorities there is 
hardly a page where some slip does not tell us of an absence of 
any true familiarity with our earlier annals. The spelling, for 
instance, of proper names, is half in the new style, half in the 
old. When Ethelwerd tells his readers, accurately enough, 
“ Never before was such slaughter known since the Saxons first 
gained Britain by their arms,” Mr. Hughes falls into the most 
radical of blunders, by translating “ Britanniam” England. The 
tale of the pseudo-Ingulf about the sack of Croyland is repeated 
without a suspicion of forgery, though we are happily not troubled 
with Ingulf’s wonderful “ sempectie,” who laughed to scorn Sir 
Cornewall Lewis aud his scepticism as to men of a hundred years 
ormore. Mr. Carlyle is allowed to repeat his wonderful state- 
ment about Edmund’s canonization, that “at length the very 
Pope and cardinals at Rome were forced to hear of it, and they, 
summing up as correctly as they well could, with Advocatus 
Diaboli pleadings and their other forms of process, the general 
verdict of mankind declared.” Mr. Carlyle is so proud of his his- 
toric accuracy, that perhaps in his next edition he will tell us his 
reason for dating so early the assumption of the privilege of cano- 
nization by the Roman Curia. But loyalty to ‘ Past and Present” 
is pushed even further when the King of the East-Angles is called 
“ Landlord Edmund.” In a book where the story of the martyr- 
dom was used simply to point a moral about property, there may 
have been some special humour or appropriateness about the epithet, 
though we never have been able to see it, but taken at second 
hand it is simply ridiculous. The life of Alfred itself pleasantly 
disappoints the ominous expectations which are excited by Mr. 
Hughes’s praise of Dr. Giles’s Life as “an excellent book.” 
For the chief misconception which disfigures it he is hardly re- 
sponsible; it is in following Mr. Pearson that he tells us “our 
national history begins with the Peace of Wedmore,” and that 
“in July, 878, the foundations of the new kingdom of England 
were laid.” The peace of Wedmore was in fact a simple 
return on the part of Atlfred to the old limits of the West- 
Saxon realm, as it had existed before the revolts against Ceaulin 
and the aggressions of Mercia. The line of the Lea and Watling 
Street was so far from being the “laying the foundations of a new 
England,” that it was the explicit renunciation on the part of 
/Elfred of the dreams of ‘a new England” which had been 
cherished by his predecessors from Ecgbert downwards, the falling 
back on the older West-Saxony which it had been their aim to 
expand into an English realm. But the possibility of understand- 
ing lfred’s position is lost when Mr. Hughes calls Ecgbert the 
“ first king of all England,” and announces that “the name of 
Anglia was by him given to the whole kingdom.” Of course in doing 
so he is only copying the English translation of Lappenberg, but a 
glance at the bottom of the page would have shown him that the ab- 
surdity rests on a mere blunder of Matthew of Westminster. But 
not even Matthew of Westminster can have informed Mr. Hughes 
that “ England had still the inestimable boon of services in her 
own tongue ” in the days of A‘lfred. Aélfred himself illustrates 
the ignorance of the clergy south of Thames by a complaint that 
not one of them knew how to render his service-book in their own 
tongue. ‘Mortmain had not yet become the dead hand,” and 
Church lands “ sent their equal quota of fighting men to the field,” 


yet we have King Burhed’s charter thanking the churchmen for 
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having waived their privilege of exemption from such service in | 
doing so. The State fares little better than the Church in slips 
of this sort :-— 

The Court was a migratory one. The King of the West-Saxons had no 

a home. Wherever in the kingdom the need was sorest, there was his 
place. 
Wherever among his manors the granaries were still unexhausted, 
would be a truer account of the reasons which kept an English 
King till far later times continually on the move. Alfred him- 
self fares pretty well, though Mr. Hughes is far from appre- 
ciating the caution with which Dr. Pauli has used_the curious 
compilation which passes under the name of Asser. He certainly 
fails to understand Dr. Pauli’s objections to the stories preserved 
in the “Mirror of Justices,” a mere collection of the legends of the 
fifteenth century. A little recollecton of the actual bounds of 
/Elfred’s realm would have saved his biographer from accepting 
the myth of his division of England into shires, hundreds, and 
wapenstakes, and of a Roll of ‘Winchester which formed the 
foundation of Domesday Book. One passage at the close of the 
biography revives a question we should be glad to see settled. 
What has become of /ilfred’s bones? The old story, which we 
see Mr. Freeman has followed, ran that the coffin containing them 
was dug up in laying the foundation of a county jail, the relics 
scattered to the winds and the coffin sold for old metal. We 
should be glad to find the memory of the visiting magistrates 
vindicated by the discovery of the bones, as Mr. Hughes bids us 
hope, at Oxford :— 


In the time of Henry I. when the abbey of New Minster was removed to 
Hyde from the immediate neighbourhood of the cathedral, Alfred’s remains 
were carried with them, and there rested till the Reformation, when the 
royal toms were broken open at the dissolution of the monastery. But the 
“pious Dr. Richard Fox,” bishop of Winchester, had the remains of the 
kings collected carefully and put into chests of lead, with inscriptions on 
each of them, showing whose bones were within; and the chests were 
placed, under his supervision, on the top of a wall of rare workmanship, 
which he was building to enclose the presbytery of the cathedral, Here the 
dust of the great King rested till the taking of Winchester by the Parlia- 
mentary troops, under Sir William Waller, on the 14th of December, 1642. 
The Puritan soldiers, amongst other outrages, threw down and broke open 
Bishop Fox’s leaden chests, and scattered the contents all over the cathedral. 
When the first excitement of the troops had cooled down, what were left of 
the bones of our early kings were reverently collected, and carried to Oxford 
and “ lodged in a repository building next the public library.” 


HODDER’S REMINISCENCES.* 

R. GEORGE HODDER is content with four mottoes to 
IVE his work, and is fortunately satisfied with showing his readers 
that he has at all events read Emerson, Shelley, Owen Feltham, 
and Beaumont and Fletcher. Even as it is, his mottoes require a 
whole page to themselves, and, though shorter than the preface, 
are considerably longer than the dedication. Mr. Hodder might 
have found, however, in French literature a couple of lines which 
by themselves would briefly and exactly show the character of his 
book. Voltaire says somewhere, “Ce qu'il y a de plus indigne de 
araitre est toujours ce qui se présente avec le plus d’impudence.” 
n case Mr. Hodder’s work reaches a second edition, we place this 
motto freely at his service, not reserving, as he does, “all rights 

of translation and reproduction.” 

Mr. Hodder may, if it pleases him, call the present time pecu- 
liarly his own. We know of the Augustan age and the age of 
Louis XIV. If the present age is to be known as the time of 
Mr. Hodder, it must, we fear, be one of the most impertinent times 
that the world has ever known. We turned with some curiosity 
to the Memories of My Time to learn who this Mr. Hodder is, 
who so goodnaturedly fathers the present generation. Till we saw 
his work we were ignorant even of his existence, and now that 
we have read his work we scarcely know how to describe him. 
He has, it seems, had some employment in the office of Punch, 
and is at present connected with one of the morning papers; 
he has sent verses to Household Words, which have been refused, 
and he has written a play which was never acted. He once wrote 
for Leigh Hunt’s London Journal, but unhappily the article was 
not inserted, and the manuscript was not returned; he was en- 
gaged for some months by “ the firm of Cramer, Beale, and Co.,” 
and wrote songs which did not become popular; he has received 
a testimonial from Mr. Dickens, which did not, however, get him 
the post he aimed at; and he acted for a short time as an amanu- 
ensis to Mr. Thackeray. He once threatened to throw Mr. George 
Augustus Sala out of the window, but nevertheless has “ for many 
years enjoyed the friendship of that vigorous writer”; he has, 
moreover, occasionally been invited to dine with gentlemen, and 
has repaid their hospitality by putting it into print. He has 
received private letters from second-rate writers and actors, and 
he has not hesitated to make them public. Finally, his acquaint- 
ance with the literature of our age is so extensive that he is able 
to add to the length of his work by copious quotations from Punch 
and the daily papers. With all these advantages he has a humility 
which is at times almost painful, He is aware that most people 
would regard Memories of My Time as a modest synonym for 
“ Memories of Myself.” Against this supposition he guards him- 
self in the first sentence of his book. “I have no desire,” he says, 
“to inflict upon the reader of the following pages an autobiogra~ 
phical notice of one who has played far too small a part in the 


* Memories of My Time, including Personal Reminiscences of Eminent 
Men. By George Hodder, Author of “Sketches of Life and Character,” &c. 


literature of the day to render his own name worthy of attentire 
consideration.” Whether his name in one way is not worthy of 
attentive consideration is a question which we will not now dig. 
cuss; for the present we must acknowledge our gratitude that My, 
Hodder, though without desiring it, has contrived in the 435 pages 
of his “ Reminiscences of Eminent Men,” to say almost as much 
about himself as about all the other Eminent Men 
Though, as we gather from his own statements, he is by no means 
an old man, he regards himself already as a kind of Nestor, ang 
in the fulfilment of his design has often “ been interrupted by the 
sad reflection that so many brave spirits have passed away with 
whom I once enjoyed familiar intercourse, and whose sayings and 
doings I never dreamt I should one day see the necessity ang 
—— for recording.” 
he wants a second motto in addition to the one we offer him 
from Voltaire, we would suggest a few of Nestor’sspeeches, Th, 
have a twofold advantage; in the first place they are long, aad 
in the second place they are apparently in praise of others, but in 
reality are in glorification of the speaker. We would espegj 
commend to Mr. Hodder’s attention the following lines :— 
Cn yap wor’ Kai bpiv, 
dvipaow wpirnoa, kad obroré p’ oly’ 
od yap mw Toioug avipac, odd Wwpat, 
Ilepilody re, Apvavra re, Tomiva Aawy, 
Kawiu 7’, te ai dvrideoy 
Nestor could boast of knowing Pirithous and Dryas and the others, 
and of being honoured by them. Mr. Hodder, however, was on 
terms of intimacy with the founders of Punch, and knew Douglas 
Jerrold well enough to have him damn an offer of assistance he 
once made him. Nay, moreover, so intimate was Mr. Hodder 
with Mr. Jerrold that he received from him the following rn. 
markable letter, which he has judged worthy of publication :— 
Sunday Evening, Putney, 

Dear Hodder,—Will you dine with me on Xmas Day.—Yours truly, 

D. J 

This letter is quoted “as a specimen of the singularly laconie 
style of Jerrold’s letters.” A gentleman who, having nothing to 
say, has nevertheless contrived to fill 435 pages in saying it, may 
doubtless be surprised at an invitation to dinner being given in a 
couple of lines. We hardly expect that any one will share in his 
surprise, except perchance those writers whose remuneration is 
strictly proportionate to the number of lines they have written. 
A penny-a-liner naturally enough would regard “ a laconic style” 
as something portentous. If even in his private correspondence 
he felt inclined to indulge in it, he would sternly restrain himself, 
for a man who gains his living by having learnt to say in two 
lines what every one else would say in one, cannot afford to run 
the risk of losing such an art. 

The publication of this particular letter, though foolish, is 
at all events harmless. If Mr. Hodder wanted to let the world 
know that he dined with Mr. Jerrold on Christmas Day, he would 
have done better to say so at once. Whenever a gentleman is 
honoured with Her Majesty’s commands to dine with her at 
Windsor, however proud he may be of the invitation, he does not 
make it known to the world under the pretence of praising “ the 
laconic style” of the Court. Mr. Hodder is not only proud of 
being invited to dinner; he is equally proud of being told not 
to come to dinner. So that he gets a letter to publish, it 
matters apparently little to him whether he gets a dinner. He 
gives us accordingly an extract from a note written by Mr 

Don’t come to dinner to-day. On hospitable cares intent, I had forgotten 
that Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday nights this week had been set 
apart for another number of “ Hogarth,’ which I must get done pro 
rationes majores. Will you, therefore, defer your always welcome visit? I 
will write, or more probably see you, ere this week be out. 

It is pleasant to see Mr. Sala in his private correspondence come 
down from the grand style of the Telegraph. As we find that he 
can, in his leisure moments, use intelligible language, even 
though his Latinity may be questionable, we are affected 
much in the same way as was the Ambassador of the story, 
who found the King of France on his knees romping wi 
his children, We are not sure that Mr. Sala will be quite so 
much gratified by this unexpected revelation as we are. Th 
great Henry could afford to be seen with his crown off, and on his 
knees, for if he was not the King, at all events he was the father. 
It is a much more serious matter for the Special Correspondent of 
the Daily Telegraph to have been caught in the use of ordinary 
English, for if he is not unintelligible, he is nothing. 

It is not only Mr. Sala, however, who has just cause for com- 
plaint in being thus unexpectedly dragged into public. There are 
many other gentlemen who will be astonished to find that when 
they were writing, as they thought, private letters to Mr. Hodder, 
they were really contributing to a piece of book-making. Mr 
Hodder has doubtless found out that copying is easier than com- 
posing; but unfortunately he has not contented himself with 
extracts from matter already printed. He has published a great 
many letters which any man of the least delicacy of feeling can 
see at a glance ought never to have been published at all. He 
was, he tells us, once sub-editor to the Iluminated Magazine, and 
as such “ often received letters which possessed an interest beyond 
that of the passing moment.” Ile goes on coolly to say, “I copy 
the following as an example of the unreserved manner in which 
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a writer will place his confidence in one who, if he does not 
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occupy the ‘editorial chair,’ has immediate access to it. The 
Jetter is from a gentleman who has already published two suc- 
cessful novels.” However successful his nuvels may have been, 
this gentleman (whose name we do not give) will scarcely like to 
have it proclaimed to the world that a quarter of a century ago he 
was 80 greatly in need of money that he had not only to seek 
Mr. Hodder’s good oilices, but even to place confidence in him. 
Few men like to be reminded of their poverty, none of their cre- 
julity. Mr. Hodder has been, he tells us, a rolling stone, which, 
contrary to the proverb, “ gathered moss by means of honest 
though changeful, industry.” We do not pretend to understand 
pis remarks about “ looking to our siliceous deposits for a type of 
humanity,” though he takes four or five pages to set them forth. 
iis industry has undoubtedly been changeful; whether it has been 
altogether honest is another question. He was employed for a 
short time by Mr. Thackeray as an amanuensis, and does not 
scruple to publish the original draft of a speech which he had 
written down to his dictation. The speech was to be delivered at 
diner given in Mr, Thackeray’s honour, and “care had been 
taken that the party should be entirely private, and that it should 
consist exclusively of Mr. Thackeray’s intimates.” If Mr. Hodder 
has the permission of Mr. Thackeray’s representatives to make use 
of the manuscript, which seems to have been accidentally left in 
his care, he should have said so. As the matter stands it has a 
very ugly look. But he makes capital, not only of the great 
novelist's manuscript, but also of his feelings. He happened to 
be engaged by Mr. Thackeray when he was on the eve of his 
departure for America, and he records how “Mr. Thackeray 
eould not look at his daughter without betraying a moisture in his 
eyes, Which he in vain strove to conceal.” 

“We cannot, however, be surprised that Mr. Hodder has no re- 

t for others, as he has no respect for himself. The loss of his 

wile might at all events have been kept out of these miserable 
four hundred pages of gossip. But no; it does just as well as 
ay other event to drag in a great name and a letter. “In rela- 
tion to this my greatest grief, I cannot,” he says, “refrain from 
introducing another name illustrious in the republic of letters, 
Impelled by the sorrow I experienced I was induced to write some 
verses, under the title of ‘A Lament of the Heart,’ and these I 
forwarded to Mr. Dickens, in the hope that they might be received 
into the pages of Household Words.” Myr. Dickens goodnaturedly 
wrote a letter of condolence, but declined the verses. When a 
man has got to that state that he can offer his sorrows for sale to 
the editor of a magazine, we scarcely think that he needs condo- 
Ince, except perchance on the rejection of his verses. 

We have, we are glad to say, done with Mr. Hodder and his 
“Memories.” He has indeed written a long book, but in scarcely 
asingle page has he contrived to be interesting or failed to be 
impertinent. 


SONNENSCHEIN AND STALLYBRASS’S GERMAN FOR THE 
ENGLISH.* 


it is passing strange that this little book, and even a second edi- 
tion of this little book, should have been in existence for three 
years without our noticing it or even hearing of it. We are sure 
that it cannot be our own fault; we should have been delighted 
to announce at the first possible moment the appearance of what 
must be nearly the first attempt to teach English children a modern 
in anything like a rational way. A rational introduction 

to English or German or any other tongue is just the thing for 
which we have been so long looking, and which the mob of coun- 
terfeits makes it only the harder to find. And hereat last we have 
what is at least a near approach to the great experiment—the expe- 
tment of teaching from the beginning according to the scientific, 
that is, the easy, way, and not according to the empirical, that is, the 
hard, way. We are not sure that the method followed in the book 
isin every case the best. For instance, it seems to us that Ollendorff 
and his brethren, with all their misdemeanours, are right in their 
way of making the pupil put sentences together from the very first— 
teaching him, in uk, to begin to use a word the moment he has 
ed its meaning. Many of the particular applications of this 
method are absurd enough ; but the method itself is a sound one, 
aud it is in no way inconsistent with the scientific treatment of the 
words. No doubt the little book before us is not a grammar but 
a -book ; it apparently takes some knowledge of the gram- 
nar for granted. But, if so, the scientific method is not followed 
from the very beginning, and the virtue of the process is lost. 
essrs. Sonnenschein and Stallybrass’s little book is therefore not 
exactly the ideal thing which we are seeking for; but it is a much 
hearer _— to it than anything that we have seen before. 
The whole law of interch of letters, as far as it concerns 
an and English—that is, High-Dutch and Low-Dutch—is 

here drawn out at full length, in a clear and pleasant and some- 
times sportive way, with abundance of illustrations from the lan- 
Suages themselves and with occasional references to the cognate 
gues. We are sure that any one of ordinary intelligence who 

* much as casts his eye through this little book will at once see 
ow much simpler and more attractive the subject has been made 
through the method employed. We have heard people argue 
that to teach children the a ace of letters and languages while 
“ty are learning the rudiments of language is to lay on them an 
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additional burden, to set them to learn two things at once instead 
of one. Itis nothing of the kind. It is simply to teach them 
what they have to learn after a method at once more pleasant and 
more intelligent, after a method which goes along way to turn 
work into play. The average human intellect seems to be quite 
unable to find out a law for itself, but to be quite able to take 
in and to apply a law when it is clearly set before it. It is onl 
the exceptionally clever who can find out laws for themselves ; it 
is only the exceptionally stupid who can make no use of a law when 
it is plainly stated, and when some examples are worked under it. 
The common work of learning a vocabulary, the process of trying to 
connect, by an arbitrary act of the memory, one word in one lan- 
guage with another word in another language, is drudgery about 
as dreary as the human slave can be condemned to. The pupil is 
taught that the thing is so, without any hint why it is so. 
Now in the particular case of German and English, it is hardly 
possible to conceive a pupil, or even a teacher, so dense as not 
to see that there is some connexion between the two languages. 
Everybody must see that a great many words in German are 
“very like” words in English; but as long as they do not 
get beyond the vague notion of words being “ very like ” one 
another, the state of things is anything but satisfactory. Why 
and how are they like one another? Is there any rule or measure 
of their likeness? If the teacher takes a plunge and tells his 
pupil that the cause of the likeness is that the English word is 
“derived from” the German, he is at once sunk into the slough 
of positive error. There is no longer merely something to 
learned, there is already something to be unlearned. Turn to the 
vocabularies of Messrs. Sonnenschein and Stallybrass, and life is 
thrown into the whole thing. Their columns of English words 
with their German equivalents are not, like most vocabularies, dull 
heaps of isolated facts; they are illustrations of a law. What is 
learned is not merely that such a German word translates such an 
English word ; it is not merely that such a German word is very 
like such an English word. The learner of these vocabularies 
carries away not merely the fact but the rule. Messrs. Sonnen- 
schein and Stallybrass supply exactly the help which the average 
mind wants. It is only the exceptionally stupid who would fail 
to see that wordand Wort had something to do with one another ; 
it is only the exceptionally clever who would work out for them- 
selves the laws of change between German and English as to d, ¢, 
and th. But once learn the rule, and to find the form in the one 
language which must answer to a given form in the other becomes 
asort of game. Let our authors speak for themselves :-— 


On opening a book in a foreign language, the Learner is appalled at the 
host of strange words that meets his eye ; how is he to remember them all ? 
And yet he is told, perhaps, that “ the Language is one nearly related to his 
own,” that by far the greater part of these words are not “strangers” to 
him, but old acquaintances in disguise, old friends with a slight c of 
features. If so, how helpful for the Learner to have a cicerone at his elbow 
to tell him what are the features that have changed, what are those dis- 
guises that keep him from recognising the old faces that he has known ever 
since he was in the nursery! And this is just what we endeavour to do in 
Part First of this book, on the “ Changes of Sound” which words undergo 
in passing from German into English. 

We give the Learner a few rules, by means of which he can change vast 
numbers of German words into English ones; thus leading him, according 
to the philosophical method of Bacon and Pestalozzi, “from the Known to 
the Unknown.” That method has been successfully followed in teaching 
the Syntax of languages, since the main principles of grammar are the same 
in all languages ; why then should it not be applied to the Etymology of a 
language, especially of one which is so nearly allied to the Learner’s mother- 
tongue as the German is to the English ? 


For one remark we specially thank the authors:—“ When 
German sounds are said to ‘change’ into English sounds, it is by 
no means to be understood that the German form of a word is 
always the older, and the English but a corruption of it. It is 
often the reverse.” This is a warning which is much wanted. 
og are apt to confound the notions of derivation and ion, 
to fancy that Greek is derived from Sanscrit or that English is 
derived from German. They are especially fond of assuming that 
nothing in their own tongue can be native or unchanged. With 
many minds, therefore, a knowledge of the rules according to which 
German and English forms answer to one another would almost 
necessarily take the shape of a belief that the English form was 
derived from, or was a corruption of, the German form. It is well 
to = the protest on record that the English—the Low-Dutch 
—form, is in many cases older than the High. 

But it must not be thought that the little book of Messrs, 
Sonnenschein and Stallybrass is confined to an exposition of 
Grimm’s Law so far as it concerns English and German. After 
dealing with “changes of sound,” they next go on to what they 
call “ word-building,” where | set forth with special pai 
the force of the German prefixes. This, again, is one of the Fe 
which, in the dull empirical way of teaching, are slurred over. 
Just as in the case of the interchange of letters, so in the case of 
the verbal prefixes, the victim of one of the vulgar — of teachers 
is left to grasp each word as an isolated fact, ins of grasping 
them as instances under a law. The verbal prefixes are one of the 
great advantages which the German language has over the Eng- 
lish; but the shades of meaning expressed by them are often so 
delicate that the student constantly needs guiding to the exact 
force, or various forces, of a word, instead of being left to rout 
them out of the chaotic mass of most dictionaries. Our present 
authors have gone through all this fully and clearly, tracing out 
the general oneness of meaning which commonly runs through the 
seemingly various meanings of a prefix, and pointing out, as far 
as may be, the English equivalents. When Messrs, Sonnenschein 
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and Stallybrass go on to Ain and her, pictorial art is called in to 
the help of the grammarian, and a little man is shown in a box on 
a hill, with herauf and herunter, hinauf and hinunter, each going 
to and fro according to their several natures, while the hill is 
oe with a stream, for the better setting forth of heriiber and 

iniiber. Then we get to the “noun-suffixes” and the “ adjec- 
tive-suffixes,” which are explained in the like sort. The system 
is thoroughly good as far as it goes; the slips of any kind—as 
fancying that the German Unterthan has anything to do with the 
English Thane, Theyn—are very few ; and many bits of incidental 
information are thrown in. For instance, it is well to be told that 
Mensch comes from mdnnisch, and the one little entry “ (teutisch) 
teutsch, deutsch [Dutch], Teutonic, German,” might go a good way 
to clear a good many people’s heads, and is perhaps not wholly 
unneeded by Professor abe himself. We could have wished that 
Messrs, Sonnenschein and Stallybrass had gone a little more fully 
into the historical use of some of the words and forms with which 
they deal, especially when words, forms, and sounds once common 
to both languages are now preserved in one of the two only. But 
they have made a thoroughly good beginning, and they have given 
agreat deal of the kind of thing which we wish for ina place where 
we might not so naturally have looked for it, but where we suspect 
that it is really quite as much in place—namely, in the notes to 
the pieces chosen for reading. A word which the student lights 
upon in actual reading has more life about it, and arouses his 
curiosity more keenly, than a word which is simply set before him 
in a vocabulary. Our authors therefore constantly stop to explain 
in the notes to the selected passages the history and the analogies 
of the words which are used in the text. And amongst other 
things they give us “etymological trees” of those fertile and 
ubiquitous verbs ziehen and tragen, their German derivatives, their 
Latin and English cognates. 

Altogether the book, small as it is, is a very important step in 
the right path. We hope to see it followed up by many more of the 
same sort. If the learner is to be set free from “the wearisome 
bitterness of his learning,” it is by the fearless application of a 
strictly scientific method that his deliverance must be wrought. 


GUSTAVE BERGENROTH.* 


; E can scarcely regret the publication of this Memoir of 

Bergenroth, though we cannot compliment Mr. Cartwright 
on having exercised a wise discretion in detailing the events of 
the German student’s life. He truly observes that not one in a 
hundred of the readers of his book—whether readers of the volume 
will be counted by hundreds is perhaps doubtful—will have ever 
before heard the name of Bergenroth. But the name is very 
familiar nevertheless to persons connected with State papers and 
records throughout Europe, and has been brought prominently 
before the English public several times during the last few years ; 
and especially we trust that readers of this Journal will remember 
the notices we have from time to time supplied them with of the 
Simancas Records and their very singular revelations, together 
with the no less remarkable comments on them published in the 
Introduction to the three volumes of the Spanish Calendar 
which their accomplished author lived to complete. In this 
connexion it is impossible that the name of Bergenroth should 
ever be forgotten. As far as any other part of his life is 
concerned, the details present no feature of interest, and much of 
them would, we think, be gladly forgotten by his friends. As we 
have implied, the volume contains matters of interest which we 
should be very unwilling to have suppressed, but on all grounds 
we wish Mr. Cartwright had confined his attention to the literary 
labours of the man. And having said thus much by way of 
preface we do not mean to offer any other apology for taking little 
or no notice of any part of this memoir except that which relates 
to the time when its subject was employed by the Master of the 
Rolls as a calendarer of Spanish State papers. 

The volume consists of what the writer calls a memorial sketch, 
which is extremely meagre, and whose deficiencies are poorly 
supplied by an article written by Bergenroth himself in Zousehold 

ords in 1856, which is supposed to give a true account of his 
mode of life in California six years before that date. We need 
not stop to inquire how far it can be depended on as giving a real 
account of what befel him, and how far it has been embellished 
to interest the readers of a magazine. In such a communication 
it is evident that the writer, though he might draw more 
material from the events of his own life than from his imagination, 
would not be strictly bound to contine himself to matters of 
fact. If the paper had professed to be strictly true, we might 
have been called upon to criticize it on the score of antecedent 
probability. Under existing circumstances we are content to 
take it as descriptive of what, if it did not really take place, 
might very wah have happened—ought, so to say, to have 
happened—in the territory of California. With regard to actual 
description of facts, we confess to having always been impressed 
with the conviction that what M. Bergenroth wrote was highly 
coloured. That exaggeration and love of paradox are characteristic 
of the man has been abundantly shown by his preface to the last 
volume of Spanish papers which we reviewed some months ago.t At 
the same time it must be admitted that this preface, if it proves its 


* Gustave Bergenroth. A Memorial Sketch. By W. C. Cartwright, M.P., 
Author of “ The Constitution of Papal Conclaves.” Edinburgh: Edmonston 
& Douglas. 1870. 

+ See Saturday Review for November 14, 1868, and March 13, 1869. 


writer to have broached untenable theories, also is an evidence af 
his honesty. Not only has he given an analysis of the pg 
on which his theory is founded, but he has printed them tt 
full length, both in the original Spanish and in an English trans. 
lation. He probably, therefore, really believed what we sy 

no one else except Mr, Cartwright believed, that Queen Cathar 
was guilty of culpable indiscretion, if not worse, with her Confessor 
and that Queen Juana was not really mad at the time that sy 
carried about with her the dead body of her husband. Mr, Cg. 
wright has printed, amongst other papers in his Appendix, thy 
whole of that part of the preface to the Supplemental Volume of 
Spanish Despatches which relates to the mad Queen of Castile 
Ile evidently entirely endorses the views of the writer on thi, 
subject, while, from his not reprinting it, we may suppose he jy 
somewhat chary of giving his formal adhesion to the equally abguy 
attack on the character of Catharine of Aragon which forms thy 
first part of the preface to that interesting volume. 

By far the most interesting portion of Mr. Cartwright’s memoirjs 
that which contains the letters written by Bergenroth from Spainin 
the interval between 1861 and 1867. His accounts of the Places 
he lived in and the people he consorted with are extremely amy. 
ing, and the letters give us a far more detailed and accurat 
description of the nature and the difficulties of the work of 
deciphering and calendaring than was presented in the preface to his 
first volume, albeit the whole of that preface was full of interesti 
matter. The private letters to the Master of the Rolls give detail 
referring to the conduct of the Spanish Government and the 
petty jealousies of Spanish officials in a style which would hay 

een ill suited toa volume issued with the sanction of an English 
Secretary of State. They also give a good deal of information, not 
to be found elsewhere, on the records which have been preserved 
at Barcelona, as well as State papers which have found their way 
to Paris, or exist in duplicate at Brussels and elsewhere. They 
exhibit also in strong relief the fact that must have been patent ty 
every historian’s eye upon the publication of the Supplementay 
volume—that there had been more haste than good speed in the 
publication of the first two volumes before their compiler had seen 
the important documents printed and translated in the thin o 
Supplementary volume. 

With regard to other curiosities of history involved in thee 
papers we are content to say that we suspend our belief in them 
till we have seen the actual records upon which they depend, 
or at least a trustworthy analysis of them. We had occasion 
to notice M. Bergenroth’s credulity in respect to documents 
which professed to give an account of events with which they 
were not contemporary, when we reviewed his preface to bis 
second * volume of Spanish Despatches. We therefore reserve 
our judgment of the specimens of historical truth which he pro- 
fesses to have elicited, and which are certainly sufficiently start- 
ling, till we are better able to judge of their probability. Ths 
following extract from a letter addressed to the Master of the 
Rolls from Simancas, on the 23rd of August, 1863, will serve a 
a sample 

I have been occupied the whole last week with our Legajo, It is a most 
curious one, and I have seen it only in consequence of a mistake made by 
the officer who delivered it to me. Most papers of it are designated 
“secret.” The subject on which they treat is the marriage of Octavio 
Farnese, grandson of Pope Paul ILI. and Margaret of Austria, illegitimate 
daughter of Charles V., who acted afterwards so important a part in the 
politics of Europe when she was Regent of the Low Countries (Margaret df 
Parma). A sensation novel of the lowest kind, and calculated only for 
readers of Holywell literature, cannot be more licentious, more filthy, and 
more extravagant than the real facts of the story. . . . Poison, philtres 
incantations, ravishing, incest . . . converted Jews, monks, inquisitor, 
subterranean dungeons, torture, sentences of death, threatening the life ¢ 
high personages, &c.—all this and much more is to be found in the corre: 
pondence. 

The writer proceeds to show how these scandals are connected 
with English history, inasmuch as this unfortunate marriage in its 
consequences led to a severance between the Emperor and 
Pope, which put a stop to the joint proceedings of Rome, France, 
and Germany which were intended to blot England out of the 
map of Europe. We do not in the least care to quarrel with the 
editors of State papers for somewhat exceeding their instruction 
and of course any events connected with the politics of Europe 
have some bearing on English history. Nevertheless we cannot but 
think that it is the scandalous nature of the transactions said to 
recorded in this Legajo which had attracted Bergenroth’s atteutoa 
more than their supposed relation to English aflairs. Undoubtedly, 
after the great cry and little wool of the stories produced @ 
Catharine of Aragon and Juana of Castile, we wait for mot 
evidence before giving our assent to this wondrous narrative. 

In another letter from Simancas of the 28th of November, 1867, 
Lord Romilly is told the story, which afterwards appeared in pra} 
of the inhuman cruelty practised first by Ferdinand and Isabella 
against their own daughter, and then by the Emperor against his 
mother. The story as told in the letter affords very good illus 
tration of Bergenroth’s inaccuracy and careless habit of mind. 
says :— 

Since Charles was King of Spain, he forced his mother, by deprivation of 
food, by shutting her up ina dark room, and by actual torture, to hear Mass 
and to confess. “ Yo le he dado la cuerda,” wrote the Marquis of Denia to him; 
that is to say, he had suspended her by a rope with weights fastened to 
feet—the usual torture in Spain. 

Now the writer of this memoir perhaps never saw the expos 
of the flimsiness of the argument by which this monstrous ¢O® 


* See Suturduy Review tor September 14, 1867. 
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dusion is reached, nor the able refutation of the story of Queen 
Juana which appeared last year from the pen of M. Gachard, the 
Keeper of the Archives at Brussels, But it is quite certain that 
he knows nothing of the conclusive reply made to the whole case 
by Herr Robert Roslin, or he would never have committed him- 
he has done. In a note added to this passage Mr. Cartwright 
een wnat to have been betrayed slip of 
ould appear to have been betrayed into a slip of memory in 
of documents concerning Queen Juana, the only reference to the cuerda 
gecurs at p. 143, in a despatch to Cardinal Cisneros from Mosen Ferrar, who, 
ing of King Ferdinand’s treatment of his daughter, says :—“ Y nunca 
— padre pudo hazer mas fasta que porque no muriese dexandose de 
comer per no — su voluntad, le huvo de mandar dar cuerda por con- 
rvarle la vida. 
Her Riéslin has shown that dar cuerda means to slack rope, ze. 
to give more liberty, and it really seems difficult to imagine how 
any one reading the above sentence could have extracted from it 
the meaning that Bergenroth assigns to it. 

Of a piece with these stories are some others which appear in 
the letters addressed to Lord Romilly. The mode in which he 
describes the fears entertained alike by Catholics and Protestants 
of the universal monarchy which Charles V. intended to establish 
is as follows :—“ Popes and Reformers continued more than ever 
to resist him. The idea of reconciliation was more than once 
strong enough to overcome their mutual antipathies. Negotiations 
were entered upon, and treaties between Rome and the Reformers 
actually signed. Rome was the more conciliatory party. Cle- 
ment VIL offered to reform the whole Roman Church in the 
gnse of Luther.” ‘To the character usually given to Clement VII. 
be adds the accusation of being “repulsively depraved,” whilst 
of Charles V. he tells us that “he stooped so low that he became 
a vulgar criminal, and did not think it below his dignity to corre- 
sjond with common highwaymen and professional assassins.” 

Mr. Cartwright is very confident that Bergenroth’s character, 
which has been assailed from so many quarters on the score of 
impetuosity in jumping at unproved conclusions and of extravagant 
love of paradox, will be justly vindicated when the vast collection 
of materials brought together by his industry shall have seen the 
light of day. His industry was no doubt quite unimpeachabie, 
and his energy and vigour almost unsurpassed. With Mr. Cart- 
wight we heartily concur in deploring the loss of a man who 
possessed the rare combination of genius and indomitable perse- 
verance; but of future probabilities we can only judge by the past, 
and we are compelled to repeat, what we have often been called 
upon before to say, that the startling historical conclusions we have 
heen asked to accept frequently rest on the very slenderest found- 
ation, sometimes upon an absolute mistake of the sense of a 
pasage in a State paper, and very frequently indeed upon a 
wrong estimate of the value of a document which relates events 
at secondhand or at an interval of time long enough to deprive it 
ofmuch of its weight in evidence. 

What account is to be given of the wonderful description of 
the death of Don Carlos with which Mr. Cartwright winds up his 
Memoir we shall not attempt to decide till we know more about 
the transcript from which it has been taken. Hitherto the death 
of Don Carlos has been wrapped up in inexplicable mystery, and 
different accounts have been given according to the —— of 
the writers. The document professes to be taken from a paper 
written by Juan de Avila, the prince’s confessor. The transcript 
was made on the 8th of July, 1681, and the whole amounts to 
about eighty octavo pages. It gives in minute detail all the cir- 
cumstances of the unfortunate passion of the prince for his father’s 
wife, the resentment of Philip, the rebellion of Don Carlos, his 
atest and consignment to the power of the Inquisition, his trial, his 
torture, and subsequent confession of all that he had before denied, 
the sentence given February 21, and the execution in a private 
tom three days later, the robbery committed on the body by the 
executioner of the diamonds which the prince wore, and the 
stant infliction of vengeance on the delinquent. If it were cer- 
‘am that the transcript was made from a paper written by Juan 
Avila himself, there is nothing in the details, however revolting 

y may be, which we should think very improbable. We do 
ot think it unlikely that the original will some day turn up. Till 
then we must be content to suspend our judgment. The events, 
whether true or false, admit of being worked up into a story of the 
most harrowing and sensational kind. 

There is a reference to a document belonging to an earlier 
betiod of history in a letter from Madrid, dated April 22, 1867, 
Which we should be glad to see published. It is an important 
communication from Pedro de Ayala to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
xplaining that Henry VII. thought his son, from his youth and 
Wekly constitution, unfit for married life, and intended to keep the 
Piince and princess apart for two years, and that De Puebla’s 
lutrigues at last succeeded in getting the King to allow of their 
suing into Wales together, not that the marriage might be consum- 
mated, but to secure the possession of the princess’s plate; but 

Tgenroth only shows his entire ignorance of English history of 
th euty years later when he says that all the witnesses heard in 

¢ divorce case deposed that the marriage of Prince Arthur was not 
consummated. It is quite true that their evidence failed to 
establish the consummaiion ; but the evidence was given with the 
;eW of proving it, and was taken by the King’s advocates as 
mine Posed to establish it. He makes an equally ridiculous 
— and shows his entire misapprehension of the possible 

tude of Rome towards Protestantism, when he avows that he 
in his hands the proofs that the Court of Rome fully approved 


the Articles of the Augsburg Confession, and that the Reformers de- 
clared their readiness to return to the allegiance of Rome. It will 
be seen from what we have alleged that Bergenroth’s letters con- 
siderably strengthen the view, which might easily be gathered 
from his preface, that he is very untrustworthy as to his infer- 
ences from documentary evidence, and that his prejudices some- 
times led him to make mistakes as to matters of fact which a 
writer of less brilliant powers would have avoided. 


GENERAL COLBY AND THE ORDNANCE SURVEY.* 


tt the recent work in which Sir Francis Head has popularized, 
for the benefit of his countrymen, the various services and 
duties of the Royal Engineers, may be found a pathetic lament over 
the small degree of recognition accorded to the Ordnance Survey 
and its conductors. Neither the nation at large nor the militar 
authorities seem to be aware of the dignity and value of the ak 
thus treated; and the veteran essayist grows particularly warm 
when commenting on the total absence of all record of the depart- 
ment in the medley of military and civil officials who find places 
in the Army List. This omission, as will presently appear, seems 
to be partly due to the military ideas of the hero of Colonel Port- 
lock’s memoir, since a service carried on under almost regimental 
management, as one of many regimental duties, is likely to be 
confounded to a considerable extent with those other duties in any 
public register. And such has peculiarly been the case with the 
Orduance Survey ever since, under the late General Colby, it was 
organized so as to become one of the ordinary services of our 
scientific corps. Neither he himself nor his immediate successors 
were men who cared to take a high place before the world; and 
their duty being but one of many assigned to the Engineers, the 
head of the Survey in his own corps became regarded as merely one 
of many subordinates to the head of the corps, and the excellence 
of the departmental work as no more than a regular result of duty 
well done. 

Perhaps it is as well that this should be so; that ambition 
should for once be laid aside in the conduct of what, fairly looked 
upon, is a great national enterprise; and that our army, in an age 
when it has been the fashion to disparage its officers, shunld show 
among them a body of men capable, with no other stimulus but 
professional feeling, of rising to the highest scientific level of their 
age, content, in the execution of an intricate and important duty, 
to be confounded by the outer world with district surveyurs, pro- 
jectors of railroads, and all the mob of chance-taught measurers 
whom private companies send forth with the brevet title of 
engineers. Yet it is fitting that the exertions of those who have 
placed our nation high in the world as regards topographical and 
geodetical knowledge, should not be left unrecorded. We hail, 
therefore, the work of Colonel Portlock, despite some manifest 
imperfections, as a valuable chronicle of national progress in an 
important branch of service, as well as a merited tribute to the 
memory of one who should not be soon forgotten by his country, 
or by the service to which he belonged. 

The memoir now first published bears internal evidence of 
having been written a considerable time before the author’s own 
decease ; and as he, himself well known as an indefatigable public 
servant and scientific man, has been dead these five or six years, 
the freshness of interest which might have aided his work to draw 
attention to its subject is necessarily wanting. Nor has the 
memoir that literary excellence which would redeem its late 
appearance. The author plainly possessed neither the lightness of 
pen necessary to clothe his subject with personal interest, and 
make his hero live again, nor the clearness of narrative power 
which was wanted to keep the biographical and scientific portions 
from running into and confusing one another. Allowing for these 
drawbacks of style, the work has still a special value for the 
savant, the engineer, and the soldier. Colonel Portlock had that 
true knowledge of principles, the absence of which, in spite of 
their great practical skill, too often throws discredit on the 
work of our professional engineers; and to his mastery of geo- 
detical and mechanical problems were joined such high attain- 
ments in geological science as made his employment in surveying 
successive districts a delightful intellectual exercise. The little 
volume now sent forth in his name is illumined by his critical 
remarks on the various discoveries connected with the history of 
the Ordnance Survey, and attests fully his intimate knowledge of 
the higher problems involved in the undertaking; but for us the 
more valuable portion is that which traces its actual progress, and 
its obligations to the exertions of one too little known, the late 
General Colby, under whom its national importance was first fully 
recognised. ‘That his name has not been more heard of is due, it 
is but fair to state, greatly to Colby’s own fault. He had by 
nature a want of mental tibre which made it actual torture to 
him to be publicly criticized. This weakness and its effects are 
confessed in the words of his biographer, in his lament over his 
hero’s deficiency in that hunger tor fame which has made lesser 
men eminent :— 

The want of this stimulating and supporting principle induced in General 
Colby an indisposition to publish the details of the Survey, and a morbid 
apprehension ot criticism ; for, though no one was more prompt and ener- 
getic in action, no one more assiduous and skilful in observing, no one more 
confident in his own personal resources, he yet, after the death of General 
Mudge, gave the public no account of the Survey, and allowed the published 


* Memoir of the Life of Major-General Colby, with a Sketch of the Origin 
and Progress of the Ordnance Survey. By Colonel J. E. Portlock, R.E. 
London: Seeley & Jackson. 
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maps to continue the only records of its progress and excellence. It is im- 
possible not to regret this fatal error, as it has materially tended to alienate 
the Ordnance Survey from the good feelings of the scientific public, and has 
thrown over a work with which not merely every scientific, but also every 
practical man, should be familiar, an air of official mystery and seclusion. 


Colby came of a genuine military stock on both sides, his father 
having been an officer of Marines, who shared Howe’s famous 
victory over the Republican fleet on the First of June, whilst his 
mother’s family had given a succession of soldiers to the army. 
But he was commissioned, as it happened, as lieutenant of Engi- 
neers just before the delusive break in our long struggle against 
Napoleon, known as the Peace of Amiens; and long before the 
war had recommenced, he had become so important a member of 
the Survey Staff that he never could be spared from it to take his 
fortune in the field. Possibly owing to a personal acquaintance 
between an uncle of the young subaltern’s and Captain Mudge, then 
superintendent of the Survey, Colby was attached to the latter’s 
staff from the time of his leaving Woolwich Academy at the 
beginning of 1802, and served under him till he finally succeeded 
him, by Wellington’s personal choice, eighteen years later. 

Mudge has the credit of having been the first to put the work 
of the national Survey into regular order. Not that the necessity 
for such an undertaking was unrecognised until his day, for one 
result of the Scotch rebellion of 1745-6 was to call attention to 
the want. War in this case, as in many other like instances, 
proved the handmaid of peace, and General Roy, Deputy-Quarter- 
master-General in North Britain, was charged with a survey of 
the Highlands, which was afterwards extended over all Scotland, 
but which never claimed to be more than what its designer called 
it—“ a magnificent military sketch.” Roy's projects for carrying 
his work out on a more extensive and satisfactory scale were lost 
sight of in the great struggle for colonial empire which succeeded 
our pacification at home; but when Chatham’s vast successes at 
the close of the Seven Years’ War left England secure from 
coalitions, the subject of a general Survey was one that seriously 
occupied for a time the attention of our Government. Political 
intrigues, however, and the chase after places and pensions, were 
more favourite pursuits of the Ministers of that era than the cares of 
administrative details ; and the American crisis came on, and found 
the project still under discussion. Like all mere studies of peace, 
it gave way to the more pressing call of war. Besides, it was one 
that was thoroughly strange to the practical British mind. Local 
magnates and borough governments, with their own boundaries well 
marked upon the ground, and plainly drawn for them by their men 
of business, were usually averse to such newfangled notions as the 
carrying a survey over a whole county ata time, not to say over all 
the counties of Great Britain. They could see no use in Government 
going to expense to make drawings of land for people who had no 
boundaries to look after; and even if a general Survey were neces- 
sary, they had abundant faith that sufficiently good work might be 
produced by the good old rule of thumb, which had served their 
purposes, without turning a pack of intrusive fellows, half mathe- 
maticians and half soldiers, loose upon the country. But for foreign 
pressure, we might have gone on until to-day, unable to lay out with 
certainty a ride from Kent into Hampshire without a guide, and 
subject to as many different views of the art of surveying as there 
were district surveyors in parish pay. Happily the peace of 1783 
brought some compensating advantages with its humiliating terms. 
It had not long been concluded when the vigorous thought which 
marked the French mathematicians of that age impressed itself 
7 our own Government, and George IIL. was brouyht to approve 
of the scheme suggested by them of connecting the observatories 
of Paris and Greenwich by the system of grand triangulation 
already practised in France. The royal fiat went forth, and General 
Roy, nominated by Sir Joseph Banks and the Royal Society, under- 
took that all-important preliminary operation—the measurement 
of a fixed base. Hounslow Heath was the part selected for the 
purpose, a party of the 12th Regiment was employed to clear the 
ground, and the funds were found by the King himself. Space 
‘vould fail us were we to attempt to recount the various processes 
by which Roy and his assistants carried out the desired operation. 
Suffice it to say that the deal rods recommended by Continental 
authorities were found totally unfit for the service in our damp 
aud changeable atmosphere, and that glass was finally sub- 
stituted, with such good practical effect that when another base 
was laid down on Romney Marsh for the purpose of checking 
the work carried on from the first, its length as taken by actual 
measurement was found to difier from that assigned to it in the 
triangulation by barely one inch inthe mile. Soon afterwards the 
Euglish Survey was successfully connected with the French, and 
the actual position of the two countries as regarded one another 
for the first time accurately determined. 

With General Roy’s death the interest in the work once more 
flagged ; but in 1791 it was resumed by direction of the Duke of 
Richmond, then Master-General of the Ordnance, and under Lord 
Cornwallis, who for a time succeeded the Duke, it became 
recognised as a special national undertaking, to be continued with- 
out cessation, In 1800, Captain Mudge of the Artillery, the first 
Director of the Survey, was able to report the publication of 
Ordnance Maps of that part of England between the Thames and 
the Isle of Wight. The Proceedings of the Royal Society were, 
until 1811, the means of recording the progress of the work, 
and it may be doubted whether the change made by Mudge 
aud Colby (already known as his active assistant) after that 
year, of keeping their reports for distinct publication, has 
not been the means of narrowing the public interest in it. 


Certainly the reticence and dread of criticism which we hy, 
already noted in Colby’s character have something to angy, 
for, if his friends complain that his indomitable ene 

erseverance, and entire devotion to the goodness of the Wot 

e turned out, have never been fully recognised, and that th, 
Survey itself has sometimes met with a coldness, and alm 
opposition, within the walls of Parliament, such as could beg. 
pected only from grudging ignorance. In 1824 his labours we, 
extended to Ireland, hitherto never surveyed except by bits and fy, 
purposes of forfeiture after unsuccessful rebellion. He was allows 
to select and organize his own staff, and succeeded in impregy 
upon all who served under him some portion at least of the eameg. 
ness of purpose, the restless bodily energy, and the joyous pride iy 
combating elemental difficulties, by which he himself was animatsj 
Mid snow and rain and mist the triangulation of Ireland was carig 
on unceasingly to a triumphant close, and finally joined to that 
Great Britain. The wants for an Irish Survey are happily mop 
closely defined than the various demands made according to th 
whim of members and the temper of Parliament for that y 
England. Colby was thus left here undisturbed, and in the hig 
Survey he has left the best monument to his worth which the natin 
could possess. It is touching to see his fame vindicated at thi 
late hour by one of his subordinates, who had parted from hi 
owing to serious official differences, and who himself is said 
have given his life a sacrifice in another department of State t 
that strain of mental labour which is a painful, if honouralk 
characteristic of our age. 


KILMENY.* 
5 ee is a depressing work of fiction. It is difficult to guy 


with any accuracy the taste of the novel-reading public, whic) 
is an unknown and indefinite quantity. But when there is presente 
to it, as is the case here, a work of nine hundred and seven pags 
which contains no plot worthy of the name, a string of charactss 
that are not the least like either ordinary or extraordinary hun 
beings, a good deal of German quotation, and one or two labour) 
descriptions of morbid anatomy, and nothing else, it may be pr- 
dicted with some confidence that the number of readers which 
such a work will command must be limited. No one, we imagin, 
who was not bound by ties of friendship or relationship to th 
author, or by the obligations of conscientious criticism, cowl! 
possibly read all these nine hundred and seven pages. Any sor 
of literature, a Blue-book bursting with statistics, say the Scotch 
Registrar-General’s monthly Reports, or a book of sermons bya 
Evangelical Irish Episcopalian pastor, would be light reading i 
comparison with this work. There would at least be something 
for the mind to lay hold on in both these descriptions of Bnglis 
literature. The calculating faculties would be stimulated by th 
Blue-book, and if the sermons did nothing else they might ¢ 
least arouse a sense of wonder. But over the pages of Kibney 
you have no such relief. The mind, instead of being stimulate 
or aroused, becomes flaccid and sodden. It is as if you were eat- 
ing dumpling when it was all dough—heavy indigestible dough, 
without pungency, tasteless, colourless, pleasureless. The aly 
claim for consideration which can be put forward for the bookis 
the fine large print and bold margin, for which the publishers de 
serve the best thanks of all who have toread it. In these mattem 
it is excellent; in all others it is the reverse. 

The book is called Ki/meny, and Kilmeny is the well-knom 
ballad, or rather the subject of it, that gives the name tothe 
book. It purports to be the autobiography of a man who, col 
mencing lite in a carver and gilder’s shop, becomes an artist ands 
man of fashion and of genius. He paints from recollection the 
portrait of a young lady’s face, of which he is enamoured, calls 
Kilmeny, sends it to the Academy, and realizes a considembl 
sum of money by the transaction. Why this achievement should 
warrant the author in calling his book Kilmeny does not vey 
distinctly appear. The plot, such as it is, does not specially bet 
upon this picture, It turns much more upon certain mysterio® 
proceedings concerning half-a-crown. Indeed, it would be atm 
designation of this work if it had been called the “ Romance af 
Half-a-crown.” The “ Romance of Half-a-crown, or the Two 
Mésalliances,” would have been at once sensational and desenp- 
tive. For there is in its own way a kind of morbid unnatural 
romanticism about this half-crown, and the two mésalliances sei 
to come more or less out of the proceedings in connexion with It 

These proceedings are somewhat of the following nature. i 
autobiographer is the son of a gamekeeper, and when still a lad 
he is summoned from his gilder’s shop to assist at the rejoitigs 
over the return of his young mistress, a beautiful girl of sweet 
seventeen, to her home. He walks part of the way to ery 
the seat of the young heiress, and the home of his father, > 
gamekeeper. He happened to wear a pair of new boots, vie 4 
had got for the joyful occasion. But these new boots hurt - 
feet—a way that new boots have of doing occasionally—so hes 
to take them off, and rest from hislabours. As he was sitting down 
tired and dusty and shoeless, Miss Burnham passed on horseba 
and thinking him, not unnaturally, a beggar, gave him half-a-ctow 
and cantered on. This kindly proceeding on Miss Burnham's 
part filled the young carver and gilder with holy indignation. sl 
sequel points an awful warning to beautiful young ladies W ~ 
kind hearts may prompt them to indulge in indiscriminate charity. 
Silk 


* Kilmeny. A Novel. 3 vols. By William Black, Author of “In 
Attire,” «Love and Marriage.” London: Sampson Low, Son, & 
1870. 
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«To have alms thrown to me by the wayside, to be treated as a 
eommon be; ar—the very thought of it seemed to crush me with 
weight, that was scarcely relieved by wild 
anticipations of revenge. Tor this insult there should be insult. 

. , « These things I thought over; but the accursed white 
half-crown lay out in the middle of the road, whither it had 
polled after I flung it on the ground; and the mere sight of it 
seemed to make my eyes burn.” Feelings aroused to such vol- 
canic pressure demanded relief. And there was relief at hand. 
The emotions of this young Vesuvius were soothed by the oppor- 
tune accident of a blackbird fluttering in the hedge :— 

I found that a blackbird had been caught in a small horse-hair snare, 
fastened by a peg into the ground. I grasped the bird. It struck its bill 
jnto my finger, and the blood jumped to the skin. 1 pulled it, the snare, 
peg, and — the whitethorn hedge, and tore my hand with the 

80. 

me said, with my teeth clenched—for I was beside myself, and 
tmew no'more what I said than what I did—I will tear this bird into 
jnches, Wing by wing, and leg by leg.” 
The blackbird, however, was mercifully spared. Calmer thoughts 
came into the soul of the insulted mechanic. He threw the 
blackbird into the air; he sat down and burst into bitter and 
angry tears ; he borrowed a spade and buried his half-crown in a 
deep hole in a distant dell, and relieved his pent-up feelings by a 
iilegn , and then took the spade back to the lodge-keeper. 
The Sitaww turns up again in a variety of forms, and 
throws an unsordid air of sentimentality over the matrimonial 

nojects of this eccentric youth. He becomes distinguished 
through the success of his picture, is received into fashionable 
circles where he meets Miss Burnham, spends some time in Ger- 
many—like most of Mr. Black's heroes—chiefly ih the English 
Garden at Munich ; and after digging up the buried half-crown and 
restoring it to-its original owner, he marries the heiress of Burnham 
and ‘lives happily for ever after, spending a great many more of 
her half-crowns without repining. 

Somuch for the outline of the plot. It can hardly be called a 
thrilling narrative ; neither is it exceptionally amusing. But it is 
a gool deal better than the characters. There really is not a 
single well-conceived, well-drawn, or well-sustained character 
in ‘the ‘book, except the blackbird, and we do not see much of 
it. The hero, as may be gathered from the general indications 
given dbove, is an impossible morbid abstraction. He begins his 
career‘as:a mawkish and supersensitive nonentity. “You always 
look at me,” said one of his fellow-workmen to him, “like a 
caught rabbit half dead of fright, and like to cry if you only 
could.” He develops into a vain and rather:vapid hanger-on to 
ge the manners of a bumpkin and the moral nature ofa 
cur, He takes some interest in the kind of impression he makes 
upon the women with whom he is thrown, and he .is morosely 
jealous of any man who moves in rather higher circles than he 
does—a phase of small natures that always has existed, and 
always will exist, in English life. But with all this he is held 
uw toadmiration as a creature endowed with a fine poetic nature 
and a rich imagination—a sort of beautiful excrescence in an ugly 
world,.a being whom to know is to love, but whose noble nature 
is so deeply set and hidden beneath the outer coating of a proud 
defiance that you never have a chance of knowing him. 

The heroine is small; she walks well; she rides well ; she has 
eyes “full of: ‘intense life ”—whatever that may be—“ that 
was just tempered by the calm, wise, kind expression of them,” 
and those eyes had a fashion of looking dreamy and far away; her 
portrait was painted under the name of “ Kilmeny ” by her admirer; 
she isithe heiress of Burnham—and that is all-we know of her. 
Yow are left to suppose that Kilmeny and her gamekeeper's son 
become one, but even that is in a manner left to the imagina- 
tion. “There are three other principal characters; a man called 
Heatherleigh, half Bohemian, half man of the world—a man 
with “a corrosive and destructive smile,” who is always making 

epigrams on human nature,” and indulging in “ humorous 
thoughtful monologues,” not one of which we venture, from kind 
consideration for our readers, to reproduce. The second of the 
three,characters is Polly Whistler. This young person sits as a 
model far Heatherleigh and others, and finally marries Heather- 
» She is described as of “a playful ingenious wit, that I have 
neverseen approached by any other woman,” and to tell the honest 
ttuth we have never seen auy other women approach it either. 
One specimen of it we would transcribe, as ‘some of our readers 
may be ine similar predicament with ourselves :— 

“But you ought to love your enemies, Polly,” I said. 

“Oh! it’s very easy to love your enemies,” she said, “when they don’t do 
aything.toyou. I have no.dbjection to loving them at present. Indeed, 
Tn in'tove with everybody just now—l'd forgive ‘that old widow for her 
threat I'd ‘let her marry Tom Thumb if it wasn’t bigamy, or I’d let her 

and never say a word about it, with a man two hundred feet above the 

of ‘the sea.” 
There is still a third character of some prominence—a young lady 
of the higher ‘circles, an indefinite wavy sort of creature, who 
glories in the name-.of Bonnie Lesley. Wordsworth’s “ phantom 
of delight ” mer have been in the author’s mind when he drew 
this fair lady. But if it was, we venture to think that the poet 
Would ‘be a good deal startled to see ‘how his “ phantom ” deve- 
lops under Mr. Black’s imaginative treatment. Her whole exist- 
qe 48 eccentric. But her dress is perhaps even more eccentric 
existence. Possibly it may'be not without interest to 
sme people to know the kind of raiment which commends itself 
ke artistic fancy of the painter of Kilmeny,and so we give the 
“ing description of the apparel in which Bonnie Leslie drove 


a mail-phaeton up and down the Brighton Parade in the height of 
the season :— 


Every one looked at her—as well they might; for in all that brilliant 
throng there was neither girl nor woman to be compared with her. Her 
dress, too, I admit, was rather calculated to attract notice. She wore a 
sailor’s jacket, of some beautiful, white, soft substance, touched here and 
there with blue; a sailor’s hat, of gleaming white, with a blue ribbon »ound 
it; and a pair of pale blue gloves which were conspicuous enough as she 
held the reins and whip. But you should have seen how the wind had 
stirred the blood in her peach-like cheek—how the sunlight caught hereand 
there the great masses of her splendid yellow hair, and how the excitement 
had brightened and kindled her big eyes—to know why the sedate ladies in 
their phaetons, and the timid girls on their cantering hacks, and the indo- 
lent young gentlemen who stood on the steps of this or that hotel, were 
forced to forget their manners, and turn and stare at Bonnie Lesley. 
This is a fair sample of the work before us. It would be no 
difficult matter to reproduce many passages written in a similar 
style, in solemn earnest and with even higher indications of refined 
taste. But probably enough has been given to justify even less 
kindly criticism than we have ventured to use. If Mr. Black 
thinks it worth his while to pursue the profession of novel-writing, 
he had better take a little more trouble. He should remember 
that the public like some sort of idea of a plot and some reality 
about the characters. They can admire good taste and delicacy 
of feeling ; they are quite shrewd enough to detect vulgarity ; and 
they do not care to read morbid analyses of small, sensitive, and 
jealous natures. Above all, Mr. Black would do well to avoid 

umour. Even anecdotes about “1a derniére chemise de l’amour” 
as a free translation of “ love’s last shift,” hardly make up tomany 
readers for pages of dreary striving after what is witty, particularly 
when these anecdotes are so extremely stale. But perhaps Mr. 
Black will not care to write a great many more novels. He might 
try his hand at poetry. ‘There is a latent poetic-vein about him 
somewhere, and it comes to the surface at times. Even in Kilmeny 
there are traces of it. Far be it from us to recommend him to 
write a poem, but with a view of illustrating the kind of poetry 
that is in him, and perhaps, too, that we may part with him in no 
unfriendly spirit, we may give the concluding words of the first 
volume. Hester Burnham’s eyes met mine ” :— 

I met that earnest look for a moment, and I withdrew my hand from 
Konnie Lesley’s fingers. I knew that between me and her, between meand 
any possibility of such hope and happiness as I had dared.to think she-sug- 
gested, there lay something as wide, and as sad, as the sea. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SECOND BALLAD CONCERTS, St. James's Iall.— 


The SECOND CONCERT on Saturday, 


May 7, from ‘Three to Five o'clock. Artistes: 


adame Sherrington, Miss Edith Wynne, an Madame Pate ; Mr. W. H. Cummings and Mr. 
Chaplin Henry. Pianoforte, the Chevalier Antoine de Kontski, Pianist to the King of Prussia. 


rt Songs under the direction of Mr. 
of Boosey & Co., Holles Street. 


Fielding. 


Conductor—Mr. J. L. Hatton. Tickets 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 
The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, 


from Nine till Seven.—Admittance, Is.; Catalogue, 6d 


WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary Ye 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The SEVENTEENTH 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION of “PICTURES, of Artists of the French 


and Flemish Schools, is NOW OPE 


DoRE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 


IBITION of PICTURES Gadnting “TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY,” 


XHIB 
ss FRANCESCA DE RIMINI,” &c.}, at the New 


allery. Open Ten to Six. —Admission, ls. 


IR NOEL PATON’S 


impressive “Sermon on 


Can special comm: 
VIEW dail Wy at the Pall Mall Gallery, Pall Mall (Mr. W. M 
e 


Sixpence. n till Six. 


JANUA VITA.”— 


This 
and Dedicated to the Queen) ON 


MPHE FRESCOES of MICHAEL ANGELO in the SIXTINE 
CHAPEL at ROME.—The permanent FACSIMILES of these Marvellous Works ON 
VIEW daily, from Twelve till Five, at the Gallery of the Anestyys Company (Limited), 36 
Rathbone Place, Oxford Street (Next Door to Winsor & Newton's 


(THE NATIONAL PICTURE of the QUEEN, in her Robes, | 


Size of Life, by Lowes Dickixson (Painted by Command),ON VIEW, from Ten till 
Six, at Messrs. Dickinson’s Galleries, 114 New Bond Street. —Admission by Address Card. 


ie BRITISH MUSEUM will be CLOSED from Monday, 


— 2nd, to Saturday, the 7th of May, inclusive, and no Person can be admitted during 


the 9th of Ma 
ine to View the 


to the 8th of August, inclusive, in the present year, Visitors will be 
olections as follows, viz.: On Mondays, from Ten until Eight 0’ ces 


nm Wednesdays and Fridays, from Ten until Six o'clock ; and on Saturdays, from Twelve unti 
Fight o'clock. From the 9th to 3ist of on Mondays, ednesdays, and Fridays, 
m Tw 


from Ten until Six o'clock, and on Sat 
British Museum, April 27, 1870. 


elve to Six o'clock. 


J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 


LITERARY FUND. — The 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will take 
the Right Hon. Lord DUFFERIN and CLANDEBOYE, K.P., in the 


May 


EIGHTY-FIRST 


lace in Willis’s Rooms on 


Stewards. 


Sir Henry L. Anderson, K.C.S.L 
The Evelyn 2 Ashley. 
fred Austin, 
F Bateman, , Esq., C.E., F.R.S. 
ntley, 


Rev. Montagu Butler, D. 
jamin Bond Cabbell . M. as F.R.S 

The Hon. Dudley MA 

The Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 

Rev. W. Coo A. 

Dutton 

Charles Se la Prom e, Esq 

Major-General Sir Denison, 

Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart., M.P. 

William Duncan, Esq. 

William Dunville, Esq. 

Rev, the Lord 

Benjamin Ferrey, F.S.A. 

John Fowler, Esq., F.R.S. 

Sir Bartle Frere, ‘B., G.C.S 


K.C.B. 


The Hon. Geo Grenfell Glyn, 
Cyril Graham, E 

Rev. Walter M. Hutch, M. A. 

John Hosac 


, Esq. 
Vice-Chancellor Sir William M. James. 
John William Kaye, Esq., F.R.S. 

Rev. Sir Gilbert F: Pankland Lewis, Bart.,M.A. 


Rag | ae. each, may be obtained at the Ch 
e 


Professor T. in of Les S.A.,F.R.LB.A. 


Alexander Esq., F.S.A. 
Henry Sumner Maine, Esq., LL. 
Sir Louis Mallet, C.B. 
Sir Robert Montgomery, K.C.B. 
Sir Roderick K.C.B. 
Henry O'Neil, A.R.A 
“rederie Ouvry,. .F.S.A. 
James Parker, Esq. Oxford. 
Patterson, Esq. 
Phe Lord Penzance. 
Thomas Henry Allen a, Esq., M.A. 
William Bayne Ranken, ee A. 
Rev. Oswald Reichel, M.A. 
Professor Roscoe, Ph:D., F.R.S. 
William Michael Rossetti, ‘Esq. 
The Marquis of Salisbury. 
The Lord Bishop of Salisbury 
Dr. Leonhard Schmitz, Ph.D. D.,F.R.S.E. 
Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A 
Rev, Richard St. John ‘Tyrwhitt, M.A. 
Protessor ‘Tyndall, F.R.S. 
fenry Vaughan, Esq 
Rev. Archibald’ WwW cir, L. 
Gordon Whitbread, 
Effingham Esa 
Professor Sir Digby Wyatt, M.A, 
b of the Cor ion, 4 Adelphi 


OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Secretary. 


GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


ae meenwenated by Royal Charter, for the Relief of Distressed Artists, their Widows and 


President—Sir FRANCIS GRANT, P.R.A. 
The FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL FESTIVAL, in aid of the Funds of this Charity, will 
take place on Saturday, the 7th of May, in Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, at Six o'clock. 
His Grace the Duke of ARGYLL in the Chair. 
Tickets, Wi One Guinea; to be had of the Stewards, the Assistant- 
tain 


Secretary, from whom al particular. 


3 relating to the Institution may be obtai 


JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS,R.A., Hon. Sec. 


24 Old Bond Street, W. 


FREDERIC W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Secretary. 


Brisa and FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. — 


The 


SIXTY-FIFTH GENERAL MEETING of this Society will be held on Monday, 


May 9, 1870, in the Large Schoolroom, Borough 


a will be taken by the Right Honourable the Earl RUSSELL, K.G., at Twelve 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION of the BOYS’ MODEL SCHOOL will take place on the 
Morning of the same Day, commencing at Ten o'clock. Earl RUSSELL will preside. 
Tickets may be obtained by application at the Society's House, Borough Road. 


ALFRED BOURNE, Secretary. 


Guy's HOSPITAL.—The SUMMER SESSION commences 


on Monday, May 2. 
MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Physicians—G. Owen Rees 

Ww. 

Surgeons—Edw: 
oland, Esq. 

Assistant-Suryeons—J. Cooper Forster, Esq. 

Consulting Obstetric Physician—Henry Ol 

Hicks, M.D 


avy. 


Obstetric Physician—J. Braxton 


Cock, Esq. ; John “lites, Esq. 


; Thomas Bryant, Esq.; Arthur E. Durham, Esq. 
iam. 


. M.D., F.R.S.; S. Oo] Habershon, M.D.; S. Wilks, M.D. 


Moxon, M.D.; C. H. Fagge, M.D. 
F.R.S. ; "Soha. Birkett. Esq. ; “Alfred 


Assistant Obstetric Ph J.P Ghares M.D. 


Eye Infirmary—Alfred Poland Eas Char! 
Surgeon- Dentist—J. Salter, Esq., 
Mei yeon—J. Hinton, Esq. 
cal Registrar—Dr. Fagge. 
Surgical Registrar—Richard Rendle, Esq. 


Bader, Esq. 


LECTURES AND DEMONSTRATIONS. 


Midwifery—J. icks, M 


Pathology—W oxon, 


Use of the Mic 
Botany—C. Johnson, Esq 


Medical S. Taylor, M.D., F.R.S. 
Materia Medica—S M.D. 


R.S. 
Ophthalmic Surgery—Altred Poland, =. and C, Bader, Esq. 


D. 
Compur ative Anatomy—P. i. Pye-Smith, M.D. 
Howse, Esq. 


Cutancous Disvases—C. Tilton Fagge, M.D. 
Practical Chemistry—Thomas Stevenson, M.D. 


Manipulative and O; 


Clinical Medicine—Dr. Pavy, 


Clinical Surgery —Cooper Forster, Esq.; 


rative Surgery—Thomas Esq. 
Dr. = 


homas ‘Bryant, Esq.; A. Durham, Esq. 


Clinical Obstetrics—Dr. Braxton 
Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must give satisfactory testimony as to the 


Education and Conduct. 
suceceding year of attendance ; or £100 in 


‘ir 
Fees £40 for the first year, £40 for the second, and £10 for every 
n one payment entitles a Student to a Perpetual Ticket. 


Dressers, Clinical Clerks. Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents, and Dressers in the Eye Wards, 


are selected from the Students accordin 


to merit. 


The House-Surgeons and House-Physicians have Rooms and Commons in the Hospital. 
Six Scholarships, varying in value from £25 to £40 each, are awarded at the close of each 


Summer Session for general proficiency. 


‘Two Gold Medals are given by the ‘T'reasurer—one in Medicine, and one in Sour. 
kes place at Entrance, in Elementary Classics and 


A Voluntary Examination ta 


Mathematics. 


The First Three Candidates receive respectively £25, £20, and £15. 
Several of the Lecturers have Vacancies for a Private Pupils. 


For further information apply to Mr. STOCKE 
Guy's Hospital, April 1870. 


| 


SCHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street. — Profesgs, 


ROYAL 
RIE will iecanmenee a COURSE of YORTY LECTURES o 
| ELEC $e It He TY, SOUN AIGHT and HEAT, on Monday, May 2, at MAGNETS 
continued on each pan ha, Week-day (Saturday excepted) at the same hour. Fee foe 


Jourse, £4. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar, 
: 


KAsSTBOURNE COLLEGE 

Established 1867. 
President. 

His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., Ch 11 

Cambridge, &e. &e. 
Head- Master. 
The Rev. THOMPSON PODMORE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
The ensuing Term will commence on Thursday, May 5. 
For particulars apply to the Secretary, Major GARRARD, the College, Eastbourne, 


COLLEGE 


(By the Seaside and Sussex Downs.) 
The MILITARY and CIVIL DEPARTMENT of this College, in addition to 
for those Services, furnishes the means of a sound General Education to BOYS not fatendel 


for the Universities. 
F. T. GARRARD, 


CLIFTON © COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS, 1870. — The 


following SCHOLARSIIPS will be open for Competition in June next: 
1, One or more Housc-Master’s Scholarships of £65 a-year, for Two Years; open to Boys 
under Seventeen on June 24, 1870, 
2. One or more House- Master's Scholarships of £50 a-year, for TWO Years, or till election tp 
another Scholarship »; open to Boys under Sixteen on June 24, 
3. One or more Council Scholarships of £25 a-year, for Two “Years or till election to another 
Scholarship; open to Boys under Fifteen on June 24, 1870. 
4. The Heyworth Scholarship or Scholarships; for Boys under Fifteen on June 24, 1870, 
The Rev. James Heyworth offers £50 a-year, to which the Council add another £30, tobe 
given away in one Scholarship of £75 and one of £25; or, one of £45, one of £30, and one € of £35, 
according to circumstance 


of the University of 


Any Scholarship may be gained by proficiency either in (1) Classics, or (2) Mathematics, with 
some branch of Natural Science. or (3) Mathematics, with French or German and Eng! 

The Scholarships are open to Boys in any School, but are ae ony at the College. 

The Examination will commence on Wednesday, June 22, at 9 

Further particulars may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER ae  SRORRTARY, at the College, 


Clifton, Bristol. 
HYPE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Glouceste 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 
The SENIOR TERM begins April 29. 
The JUNIOR HALF-TERM begins May 27. 
tuses, containing Names of the Professors and ‘Terms, may be had on application ts 


Prospect 
the LApy ResivENT. 
TAUNTON COLLEGE SCHOOL, 
President—The Right Honourable Viscount BRIDPORT. 
Head-Master—Rev. W. TUCK WELL, M.A.., late Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
The SCHOOL was REMOVED at Easter to the New Buildings, where space is now provided 
for a large additional number of Boarders. 
Information respecting the Nomination of Pupils and the Annual Competitions for Scholarships, 
as also the general School Prospectus, may be obtained on application to the HEAD-MASsTER. 


= UPPER and MIDDLE SCHOOLS, PECKHAY, 


London, S.E., for the Training of Youths to Business, will REOPEN Monday, May? 
he Summer Term is from May 2 to August 7 inclusive. Upwards of a Thousand Pupils, 
Enclah and Foreign, have received their education in these Schools.—Prospectuses fore 


on application to the Principal, 
JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &. 


MPHE JUVENILE PROPRIETARY SCHOOL, Cheltenham, 

for the SONS of GENTLEMEN, between Six and Fourteen Years of Age. Boarders 
received by the Head-Master, the Rev. C. E, L EFROY AUSTIN, M.A. Gambridge, late Head- 
Master of the Preparatory School, Rossall.—Address, S$ i House, 


[4 DIAN TELEGRAPH, WORKS, FORESTS, HOME 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ARMY. _ Shr. W. M. LUPTON (Author of “ English 

and Arithmetic"), assisted by a Gentleman in the War Office, prepares CANDIDATES te 

Departments.—Addre —Address, 15 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 


ISS MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 


LADIES will REOPEN Monday, May 2.—14 Radnor r Place, Gloucester Square, W. 


THE MISSES A. & R. LEECH’S SCHOOL (late Belgrave 


Cottage) for LITTLE BOYS will REOPEN May 2.—65 Kensington Gardens Square, W. 


ATION.—SOUTH KENSINGTON.—The late PRIN- 


AL (Married) of a Public School in connexion with the London Universit ew o 
PUPILS: and BOARDERS, at his Residence, and Prepares for Public Schools, U! 
and various Military and Civil Service eo —For Terms, References, ae. od 
c. R.. Messrs. Hatchards & Co., 187 Piccadilly 


RIVATE TUITION for the SONS of GENTLEMEN— 

EASTBOURNE, by the Sea-side.—Preparation for Eton, Winchester, or Professional 

Eastbour Six Pupils only received.—Address, The PRINCIPAL, Grafton House, Hyde Gardens, 
astbourne. 


RIVATE TUITION for TWO PUPILS; use of Pony ony and 
Phaeton, Fishing, xc. Terms, 100 Guineas.—Address, Rev. x. Z., care of Messrs. Terry, 
Stoneman, & Co., 6 Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 


PRIVATE TUITION. — GERMANY. — MARRIED 


RIVATE 
CLERGYMAN (M.A. Cambridge, with Mathematical Monours) undertakes the 4 
and Education of afew PUPILS. Has at present Two, aged Fifteen and Sixteen. The best 
references.—Address, Rev. N. G. Wilkins, 19 Limmer Strasse, Hanover. 


HUN, Switzerland.—The Rev. G. C. SWAYNE, formerly 
Fallen? of C.C.C., Oxford, Classical Moderator in 1858, is willing ray READ 
Pupils in the Long Vacation. Good Board and Lodging at the Pension Itten, superin 

by Major and Mrs. MAXWELL. Boating on the Lake.—Address, Schinbithl, Thun. 


A SCHOLAR of C€.C.C, OXFORD will be glad to . 


One or Two BOYS for the Public ae or Universities during the 
Vacation. —Address, C.C.C., Union Society, Oxford. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S COURSES of HISTORY 
(Ancient Greece), English Literature and Language (Milton and his period), Critical 
Study a on Literature (Hamlet, &c.), and English Reading and Composition, will RE- 


COMM MENCE on n Monday » May 9.—143 (late 15) King] ‘Henry’ 8 Road, Upper Avenue Road, N.W- 


LOCUTION. ‘AITHFULL gives LESSONS in the Att 
of READING and SPEAKING to Ladies, Clergymen, Members of Parliament, &— 
For Terms, apply to SECRETA RY, Victoria Press, Princes Street, Hanover Square. 


A LADY, who is a proficient in Music, desires a DAILY 

RE- ENGAGEMENT. She is also qualified to teach English in all its be 
French, German, and Drawing. Good references. —Address, M., 27 M., 27 Bloomsbury Street, W.C._ 


10 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A MEDICAL MAN 
and his DAUGHTER, residing in a Healthy Contes Ses Ten Miles from London, are 
desirous of receiving a Delicate CHILD, to whom every Attention and Care would be given.— 
Terms, Fighty Guineas, including Medical Attendance.—Address, A.B., care of Mr. Seale, 
Stationer, Circus Road, St. John’s Wood. 


JNSANITY. —A Married MEDICAL MAN, without Family, 


residing in a large House in the most Healthy pert of the West End of London, 
VACANCY tor a PATIENT (Lunatic). Experienced Nurse, and every Comfort and Accom: te Fleet 
modation.—Address, MEviCUS, care of C. Mitchell & Co., 12 and 13 hed Lio mn Court, 
Street, London, E.C. 


TAM MERING.—Messrs. DANZIGER & FRE 
Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, London, W.., effectually and rmanently CU! 
SECH, whether due to Nervousness or other Causes, irrespective 


1 MPEDIMENT 
all Sex. No M appliances used highest References and 
be had on application. —No Fee unless benefit deriv ed. Sipeaeee 
LAW Copying OF FICE for the EMPLOYMENT of 

Engrossed and Co; opied at 
MRCULA Street, 


t puny per Folio venty-two Words, 

Eight 000 Adaress, Miss J. E. Lewin, Law Copying Office, 12 Port! 
Lincoln’ 3 Inn Fields. 


,ENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 Piccadilly. . — Pamphlet 


ines, £1 Ms. 6d. 


Priced List free on application. Cases of Six Red and Six White ¥ 


BIF 
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BRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 


made to render this Hotel equal to ph Jens existing rope Spacious Coffee Room for 
and Gentine Families receiv: oderate “Charge by the Week.—Com- 
‘The MANAGER,” Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Delightfully located on the margin 
if ofthe the Sea, and v and very enjoyable in May.—Address, J. BoHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


PFRYST AL PALACE.—The GRAND SALOON PUBLIC 
C and PRvATE Ne G_ ROOMS, overlooking the Palace and Park, will be OPENED 
pee Saturday, M BERT RAM & ROBERTS, Retreshment Department. 


primsarame SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 
Hill, S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on 


Te aE COLONIAL CLUB, 13 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W., 
is NOW OPEN for Colonists and Noblemen aud Gentlemen ‘interested in the Colonies. 
Members are subject to No Liability whatever. Gentlemen desirous of joining are invited to 
yisit the Club House, which eve yi! Accommodation and is luxuriously Furnished, 
The preliminary Number of 300 Members (Entrance Fee, Five Guineas) is being rapidly filled 
up. Beyond that Number the Entrance Fee will be Ten Guineas, Annual Subscription, Five 
Guineas.—Forms of Application, &c., may be obtained of the Secretary. 
QUEENSLAND. 


QUaignation under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 


GRATION ACT of 1369. ae acquired on easy Terms, A: isted and Free 
= Information and particulars to be obtained on application. = 


JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General. 
__ Queensland Gov Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Removed from 2 Old Broad Street). 


(VERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 
TAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
Cargo and Parcels by their 


Steamers for 


From SOUTHAMPTON. FRoM MARSEILLES. 
GIBRALTAR Every Saturday, at 2 p.m. 


Sunday, April 10,7 a.m. 
And every alternate 


And every aiternat 
Sunday thereafter. 


April 2, 2 .m. { 
Saturday thereafter. 


Sunday, April 24,7 a.m. 
AUSTRALIA ...... And ever: And every Fi 

y Fourth 
SEW ZEALAND . Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereafter. 


Andall Ports touched at by the British India Steam Pevigaton Company’s Steamers, 


Sais Saturday, April 16,2 p.m. 
{ Fourth 


* Thefllowing Reduced Rates will be charged to Bombay 
From Southampton £72 First Class Second Class. 
From 


exclusive of ene through Egypt. <A corresponding Ritection © wil be ‘made in the Rates from 
Bombay to Euro} 
further particulars apply at the Company’s Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or 


For 
Oriental Place, Southampton. 
RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
DDRESSES Designed, and St eel Dies Baaar ed as Gems. 
RUSTIC, GROTESQUE. and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAMS artistically designed for any 
combination of Letters. NOTE PAP. 
Se in the highest Style of Art. 
CARD-PLATE or engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 
BALL PROG MES and DINNER CARTES of new Designs arranged, Printed and 
Stamped with Coot or Address, in the latest Fashion. 
At HEN RY RODRIGUES", 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


A MAN who has the “ABC DESPATCH BOX,’ ” made 
by Messrs. JENNER & KNEWSTUB, will have no excuse for keeping his papers in 
disorder.— theneeum. 

33 St. James's Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, London, 8.W. 


[DRESSING BAGS and DRESSING CASES, Despatch 
Boxes, Tourists’ Writing Cases, Jewel a, Writing Desks, Parisian Productions, 
Library Sets in Mediwval and Leather, Albums, Cases of fine Cutlery, Scissors, Razors, Table 
Knives, the Magic Razor Strop and Paste.— At MECHI'S, 112 Regent Street, W. Illustrated 


ER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, and | 


Catalogues post free. Established 1827. N.B.—Mr. MECHI attends personally daily, assisted by 


his Son, 
PARQUET SOLIDAIRE = for FLOORING. 
HOWARDS PATENT. 


The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
%, %, and 27 BERNERS STREET, = STREET, W., AND 
CLEVELAND WOR 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
PATENTED IMPROVEMENT in WATCHES. —E. DENT 


Strand and 34 Royal Exchange, London, iis especial attention to a NEW 
which they recently” introduced fi {ALF CHRONOMETER 
WATCHES. The object of this Invention is to correct those allt. in the Going which 
carelessness of the Wearer might occasion, and at the same time to protect the weaker 
Portions of the Movement from = It is particularly recommended to Gentlemen who 
and Officers inthe Army. The extra Cost beget involves is £2 2s. ; and it can generally 
beadapted to Lever Watches at the cost of about £3 


APPIN & WEBB’S CANTEEN CASES and PLATE 
CHESTS completely fitted for Home and Foreign Use, 
OAK, 


IRON-BOUND, and WELL-SEASONED. 
First size, £5 5s.; Second, £8 8s.; Third, £11 11s.; Fourth, £16 16s.; Fifth, £25; Sixth, £46, 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
71 and 72 CORNHILL, and 76, 77, and 78 OXF ORD STREET. 


& WEBB’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE, 


Quality guaranteed, 


BRITISH INDIAN SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANY, Limited. 


OPENING OF THE NEW SUBMARINE poyzs BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IN 
e Cable between Suez and Bombay having been quccenafil laid, the New Submarine Li 
is now Open for Traffic, and Me yy will be sul at i the te Telegraph 
Offices in Great Britain and Irelan 
Until the opening of the Falmouth and Malta Line, Telegrams from the United Kingdom 
will be sent by the Anglo-Mediterranean Com "s Line from Turin to Egypt, and thence by 
the British rol Cable to Aden and Bombay. th Compan ‘ies’ Lines are worked throughout 
ng 18 erks. 
To insure the transmission of Messages by this route, it is necessary that the sender should 


insert the words 
VIA MALTA 
in the Text of the despatch, immediately after the address of the receiver. 


65 Old Broad Street, London, E.C. ’ JOHN T. BURT, Secretary. 
March 1870. 


(THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 

HEAD OFFicE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay. Modres, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

ne ng. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : 
ase 5 per cont, per ann., to 
At3 ditto ditte 3 Gitte 
Exceptional Rates for longer periods than Twelve Months, ounune of which may be 
obtained on application. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the » dor on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge; and Approved Bills p sent for 
Sales and Purchases effected in British aati Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and yo realized. 
—— other description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


LEGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C. 


Policies of this Society are guaranteed by very ample Funds; receive Nine-tenths of the 
total Profits as Bonus ; enjoy peculiar “ Whole-World” and other distinctive privileges ; and 
are protected by special conditions against liability to future question. 


FINANCIAL POSITION ON JANUARY 1, 1870. 


Annual Income .......+. £21 
Invested Funds ..... 1,583,000 
Existing Assurances 4,200,000 
Reversionary Bonus thereon 540, 
Assurance Claims and Bonus paid... 1,780,000 
aries Capital fully subscribed 1,000, 


Annual have always been ublished | in full detail. 
Loans are granted on the Security of Life Interests or Reversions. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


CLERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
URANCE SOCIETY. 
Annual Income, £227,000 
Assurance Fund, safely invested .. £1,649,000 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The NINTH BONUS will be declared in January 1872, and all With-Profit Policies in foree 
on June 30, 1871, will participate. Assurances effected before June 30, 1870, will participate on 
two Premiums, and thus receive a whole Year's additional Share of Profits over later 
Policies. 

Forms of Proposal, Balance Sheets, and every information, can be obtained from any of the 


Society's Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, S.W. 


J[MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curer Orrick—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Brancu Orvice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 


sete dation axe are,in respect of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of 
nnuities on 
The Asscts actually invested in First-class Securities amount to £978,681. 
Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is paid w 
on very liberal conditions. 


All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates an 
Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on a 
NDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager.. 
THE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
For MARINE, FIRE, and LIFE ASSURANCE: 
Incorporated by Royal Charter A.D. 1720. 
OrFices—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, anp 7 PALL MALL. 
JAMES BLYTH, Esq., Governor. 
EDWIN GOWER, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
DAVID POWELL, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Total Funds on December 31, 1869 ..........ceeecceeceeceees £2,515,629 
The Directors are ready to receive applications for dane for the Fire and Life Departments: 
of the Corporation. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies in force for 
(Exclusive of Boi ‘Additions. ) 


£4,865,823 


neome—. 


Interest 
219,705 
Accumulated Premiums £1,342,472 


Further information may be obtained on application. 
JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary. 


Gan be SEEN in COURSE of MANUFACTURE at the 


LEY § ET OYAL CUTLER 
WORKS, GREET WORKS, OXFORD STREET, or Ri L Cl 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE’ S Celebrated Table Cutlery eve variety of style and finish. 
l lated Spoons and Forks, Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets, &e. 
DE and Water Dishes, ‘Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 18s.,30s., 40s., 638., 788. 
ANES— Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 2ls., new and elegant patterns. 
Bronzed Tea and Coftee Urns, with Loysel’ ‘sand other patent imer 
8. a rand Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
erator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large a and handsome stock. 
Baths for every purpose fitted 
E’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in modern and poco patterns. 
] teads, in Iron and Brass, with Bedding of superior quality. 
Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitche mares Ranges, &c. 
EAN pornices and Cornice-poles, a a great variety of patt 
DEANE Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 
DE ANE: = 4 Brushes, on, &e., well made, strong, and serviceable. 
DEAN ultural ‘Tools, I awn Mow: Garden Rollers, and Wire Work. 
ewly-d d patterns in Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 50s, 


New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 
DEANE & Co., 46 King William ‘Street, London Bridge. 


Divipenps. 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT, 
r Safe and Profitable Investments 
Read SHARP’s INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 


This Month's N 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS. INVESTORS, TRUSTEES, 
& CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1858.) 


} . Will find the above Investment Circular a'safe, valuable, and reliable G 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established A.D. 1720, by Charter of Kin, Govege | I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Par 
Crier OrFICE—ROYAL EXCHANGE, BrancH—29 PALL MALL. 
OCTAVIUS WIGRAM, Esq., Governor. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq., Sub-Governor. 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 
William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. 
Wilmot Holland, Esq. 
Egerton 
eorge Forbes Malcolmson - 
Charles Robinson, Esq. 
Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 


Jose 

Wi Witham Wal Wallace Esq. 
Charles Baring Young, 
Medical Refers ce-SAMUEL SOLLY, Esq., F.R.S. 


, LIrE, and MARINE ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 
FIRE DUTY.—1 This ‘Tax having veen abolished, the PREMIUM is NOW the ONLY 
HLARGE for FIR N 
‘Assurances with or without participation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Years. 
Corporation bear Medical Fees, 
ration bear the cost 
A itealee ticipation i in Profits, with the gueras a large invested Capital Stock, and 
vader Royal Charter, from the lial ilities ‘of Partners. 
The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 
tested by the experience of a Century and a Half. 
A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


Robert Barc’ lay Esq. 

John Garratt Cattle: "bag 

Mark Currie Close, E 

Edward James Daniell “Esq. 

William Davidson, E: 

Lancelot William Dent, Esq. 
sq. 
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[April 30, 1879, 


FRENCH, SILK, and ENAMEL PAPER-HANGINGS 
and DECORATIONS.—OWEN & CO. invite special attention to these very beautiful 
— admitted unequalled by anything hitherto produced.—Ll6 & 117 New 


PEN DERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES. une of the above are requested, " before finally deciding, | 
to visit WILLIAM 8. BURTON’ Ss SHOW- ROOMS. They contain such an assortment of 
Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney-pieces, Fire-irons,.and General | Ironmongery as cannot be 


approached elem tare, either for varicty, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of work- 
manship. Black Register Stoves fom 8s. to £9 5s. 

Bright. Register, with Ormolu Ornaments from £383. to £33 10s, 

Bronze Fenders...........+ from = 3s. to £5 12s, 

Steel and Ormolu Fend rs fro £2 14s. to £25. 


m 
£1.12s. 6d. to.£100, 


‘Bs. 3d. to £4 10s. 
AMPS al "ALL SORTS and PATTERNS S—WILLIAM S&S. 


BURTON invites ee. = this ae show of LAMPS. ‘The Collection of 
Moderateur Lamps, mente com ition. ‘fhe prices (com- 
with and Globe) vary fromm to £17 17s. Kaeh Lamp is guaranteed perfect; but 
insure t action, WILLIAS URTON supplies pure Colza Oil at the whole- 
sale price, $s. ‘od. c —— ; Moderateur ioe full size, 2s. 6d. each ; Chimneys, 6d. each ; 
‘Cotton Wicks, 3d. per dozen. Lamps of all other descriptions on show in great variety. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, Ironmonger, by appointment, to H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wates, sends a CATALOGUE containing upwards of 7 Illustrations of his un- 
rivalled Stock, with Lists ‘of Prices and Plans of the 20 large Show-rooms, gest free.— 
39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, DA, 2, 3, and.4 Newman Street; 4. 6, and 6 Perry's Place; and | 
1 Newman Yard. The cost of. delivering Goods to the most distant parts of iy United King- 
dom by Railway is trifling. WILLLAM S. BURTON will always 
small fixed rate. 


GMEE’S 


SPRING MATTRESS. 
Patents Nos. 1124 and 3041. 


Each Mattress bears the Makers’ Label. 


To'be obtained (price from 25s.) of Agents throughout the.Country whose Names will be 
given by the Makers, 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY, 
20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


CAS ROUGH TOWELS 
COMBINING ELASTICITY AND FIRMNESS, 
PATENT. 
TUE UNITED KINGDOM HAVANA CIGAR ASSOCIA- 


TION.—The object of this Association is to supply the Public with a First-Class Article 
at a Moderate Price. 

It is extremely difficult to obtain a really good Cigar. The reason is because the well-known 
Manufacturers of Havana enormous .prices, and their Brands of any repute are 
spuriously and extensively imitated for the purpose of acquiring exorbitant profits. 

The Association has made 
guarantees them to be of the finest Vuelta Abajo Tobacco, and ve ter bear the 
Brands, and are unrivalled for Cheapness and Excellenee. Terms, Net Cash : 


REGISTERED BRANDS. PRICES PER 100, 


Para la Nobleza Princesas M15. 
Bueno y Barato Reyna Fima ...... Ba. 
Para Ci Regalia de la Rey 32s. 
El Bocado Delicado Ditto ditto 408. 
Mejor no Hey Ne Plus Ultra. 50s. 


A Single Box may be had of all Agents, ‘and at the Offices, 75 Mark Lane, and 19 and 20 


London Street, E.C. 

Post Office Orders payable to: the Secretary, GEORGE HayTreR. Cheques crossed “ Alliance 
Bank.” 

Agents, not in the trade, wanted. 


A LLSOF?"s | PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


yo in the finest sentitien, te Bottles and in Casks, by FINDLATER, 
MACKIE. Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Nos MARSALA or BRONTE | WINE, 25s. pe per Dozen, 

s. per Six Dozen, £12 15s. per Quarter-Cask. il paid to any Station in England. 
This Wine will be found of superior ag is soft and ae and, though f full flavoured, entirely 
free from heat or the slightest. approach to acidity.—' AS ny Wine, Spirit, 
and 44 Lamb's Conduit Street, we, Priced List 0 


undertake delivery at a | 


1 Arrangements for the Manufacture of Cigars, and | 
Registered 


BOOKS, 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBR ARY.— BOOKS, 


T LIBRARY. MUDIE’ LIBRARy 
CIRCULAR for MAY, with Revised Lists of the Best and Newest. Pook 
Department of Literature fur Circulation and on Sale, is now ready, and w 


$ in 
postage free, on application, be forwaril 
UDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS 


MU DIz'S ¢ Ss cL EARANCE CATALOGUE for MAY. Postage free on application, 


NV UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—MUDIE’S CLEAR ANCE 
CATALOGUE for MAY, comprising a large and varied Selection of Surplus Copies 
of Books of the past and present Season withdrawn from the Library for Sale at 
Reduced Prices, is now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application, Greatly 
Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside, 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, Vy, 
| the best New Hooks. fm One, Guinea to any amount according to the supply rewind. 
_ Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 2 
| ay also beluud tree on for Sale at greatly Reduced 


| 


OLLEGES and SCHOOLS supplied with STATIONERY, 
BOOKS, MAPS, GLOBES, and all SCHOOL REQUISTTES, on the most advan 
terms, by Epwakb STANFORD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, London, S.W., whose Priced List 
Ti ae Maps, Atlases, &c. &c., With samples of Copy and Ciphering Books, &c., can be had 
application. 


ARLISLE MEMORIAL COLUMNS, Castle Howan— 


For View of, See THE BUILDER = this Week. Carved Oak Stalls from Germany 
rchitecture— 


with Illustrations —* Pice adiily and Vall Mall" —On Chiaroscuro in 
Cathedral Front—Decorative Art of Japan, &e. 4d.; by post, 5d. 
1 York Street, W.C. And all Newsmen. : 


Crown 8vo. pp. vi—152, cloth, 5s. 


ASIATIC AFFINITIES of the OLD ITALTAys 


By Roperr Evtts, B.D.. Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambri 
“ Ancient Routes between Italy ‘and Gaul.’ ge, and Author ¢ 


London: Triipnen & Co., 8 and 69 Paternoster Row. 
Price 4s. 6d. 
CASSANDR: A, and other Poems. By R. W. Bappmm, 


“The principal poem of this graceful little seine’ is severely beautiful, asa whole,and 
r. Baddeley has a gift that is full 


| abounds with touches that linger in the ae 
promise.” —London Quarterly Review, April 1870. 


volume. His * Cassandra’ stands out a true and independent study. It is a tender 
womanly conception, this of the unhappy prophetess.”"—Nonconsormist, February 1870, 


BELL & DaLpy, York Street, Covent Garden. 


“Of unusual merit. There are many sweet, pastoeal: and pensive strains in Mr, — 
and 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


TPHE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of HADES, » comprising ta 


Inquiry into the State of the Dead; with a Demonstration from the Bible that th 
Atonement was not made in this World, but by the Disembodied Spirit of Christ in the Inter 
mediaie State. By the Rev. GEOnGE BARTLE, D.D. 


London: LONGMANS & Co., Paternoster Row. 


SIR GEORGE RAMSAY'S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, small 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
or, Things Existing. By Sir Raxsuy, 
Bart., Author of “ Instinct. and Reason,” &c. 
London: JAMES WALTON, 137 Gower Street. 


ONTOLOGY ; 


2 vols. 21s. 
CLUB and the DRAWING-ROOM: being Pictures of 
Meodern Life—Social, Political, and. Professional. By CECIL Hay, M.A, 
Robert HARDWIOKE, 192 Piceadilly. 


(THE 


305: per Dozen.—CORNHILL SHERRY, Pale, Elegant, 


ich Gold. CLARET, 16s. per Dozen. A fine Wine with good uet. 
CHARLE War & Co., 30 Cornhill. A comprehensive Price List free. Carriage 
Terms Cash. ‘Established’ 1798, 
pees CLARETS.—T. O«<. LAZENBY, 


90, 92 ao yes Street, London, W., Wine Merchant. 
No. 1.iFamily Claret (Win Ordinaire) 

3.—Dinner Claret oe 21s. 
Dessert Claret ............ (Fine’flavoury Bordeaux) .......... 363. 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
their Name, are conpeiles to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled i their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public. 
90 Wigmore Street. Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London,8.E. 


ARVEY’'S SAUCE.—Caution.—The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requestefl to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 
£. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ Liizabeth Lazenby.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MBAT. 
AMSTERDAM EXHIBITION, 1869, FIRST PRIZE; 


being above the Gold Medal. Supplied to the British. French. Pri n, Russian, Italian, 
Dutch, and other Gov ernments, 


This day, crown 8vo. cloth, 2: 


SKETCH of the LIFE of CHARLES ‘BROCKY, the Artist 
By NorMAN WILKINSON. 
“ Brief as a Winter's Tale.” 
London: HAMInron, ADAMS, & Co. 


Now ready, First Series, 5s. 


ONTEMPORARY ANA ALS of ROME: Notes, Political, 
Archeological, and Social. the Roman of the Westininste: 
Gazette.” With Pretace by the Rat Rev. Monsignor CAPE. 


RICHARDSON Son, Paternoster Row; Dulin, and Derby. 


On May 1, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, illustrated, 3s. 


FLSTORY of the PIANOFORTE, with an Account of Ancient 


Music and Musical Instruments. By EDGAR BRINSMEAD. 
mdon: CASSELL, PETTER, & GALPIN. 


Fourth Edition, much enlarged, with 40 Engravings on Wood, Coloured Frontispiece, 
and 6 Panoramie Maps, post Svo. cloth, 12s. 
WAITER and ‘SPRING on the SHORES of the MEDITER- 


RANEAN; or, the Riviera, Mentone, Italy, Corsica, Sicily, Algeria, Spain, and Biarritz, 
as Winter Climates. By J. UeNry BENNET, M.D. 
“The book is a thoroughly good one for its purpose, and should be studied by all who have 
need of the kind of knowledge that it contains.” —7Zimes, December 21. 
JOHN CHURCHILL & & ¢ SONS, New Burlington Street. 


One Pint of tine flavoured BEEF-TEA at 2jd. Most con- 
CAUTION * Stock.” 


Only sort warranted genuine by the Inventor, Baron LIEBIG, whose Si 
is on every genuine Jar. 
Ask for Liebig¢ Company's Pxtract,” and not for Liebig's Extract of Meat. 


A DELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXION, with a delightful 


and lasting Fragrance, by using 
‘The Celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 64. cach. 
Manufactured by J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETII. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


Por BALDNESS, WHISKERS, or MOUST: ACHIOS, 

OLDRIDGE'S BALM of COLUMB t the for the Grow’ th, 
cultivating and preserving the Hair. Pie Harmless. Of all Ghemaiste and Perfumers, 
price 3s. 6d.,6s.,and Ils..C.& A. OLDRIDGE, Ye Wellington Street, Strand, W.! 


DIGESTION.—The MEDICAL PROFESSION adopt 
MORSON'S Ceapenasies of PEPSINE asthe True Remedy. Sold in Bottles and 
Boxes from 2s. by all Pharmaceutical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOMAS MOLSON 
&S SON, 124 Southampton I Row, Russell Square, London. 


HE NATURAL FRIEDRICHSHALL BITTER WATER, 


ne of the most popular among the numerous Mineral Waters of German. 

Not this Water possess a high reputation among the people but—and it 
is on this we lny greatest stress—it is highly recommended by the Faculty, and is in almost daily 
use in most Clinieal Hospitals. 

“ This Water, which may be 1 at home, copecially, in wintes, by thase 
who cannot conveniently go to a mineral spring, is 2 weil proved mild rient and powerful 
Dissolvent. It improves the Appetite, strengthens the Digestive Organs, anal by banishing Lassi- 
tude and Melancholy renders occupation a pleasure instead of a labour. It is an excellent 
remedy for Cold in the Chest and Bowels, and has been used more particularly with the best 
results in cases of long-continued Disorder of the Abdomen. ‘Its effect is excellent in veo 
tion, Piles, Obstructions in the Bow: cls, Tendency of Blood to ‘the Head and Breast, and Inflam- 
mation of the Womb. It: proved against Scrofula, Obesity, Pleurisy, and it 
may be used simultaneously with much apa! remedies as the y-eure, ke, The effeet of the 
Water i is gentle and gradual, and r requires 2 particular diet nor the slightest mterruption 
to one’s usual business. The Vriedrichshall Bitter Water, accompanied by printed directions 
€or use, may be had of all Apo’ 3 and Dealers in Mineral Wate: 


MINERAL WATER ESTABLISHMENT, FRIEDRICHSHALL, GERMANY. 
C. OPPEL & CO, 


Seventh Edition, Revised and Seta’, crown 8ve, cloth, Is. 


R. KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the MINERAL 
SPRINGS of HARROGATE. By ADAM BEALEY, M.A., M.D. Cantab., Memberof tht 
Royal College of Physicians of London 


London : JouN CHURCHILL & Sons. Harrogate : TIOLLINS. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


[RREGUL: ARITIES and DISEASES of the TEETH: 4 
eries of Papers from “'The Lancet" and * British Journal of Dental Science.” BY 
Hexry SEWILL, M.R.C.S.,-L.D.8., tothe West London Hospital, &c. 
“Irregularities of the teeth in children, facial neuralgia, abscess of the jaw, necrosis, 
indigestion from defective teeth, are the chief matters treated; and on each of them, more ors the 
cially upon the first, the principles that should guide practice are very clearly enunciated. 
book cannot fail to be useful and weleome.”’—Lauce 
Joun CuuRcHILL & SONs, New Burlington Street. 


Now published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s. 6d. 
FLPILEPSY and its CURE. By Gro. Brawan, M. D., F.B.CS. 
London: RENSHAW, 356 And all Booksellers. 


Cases in 
1s. 8d. 


By 


Just published, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and 
Illustration of the Nefarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, ls. 6d.; by 


REVELATI ONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY. 
Detector. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. BAILEIRRE, 219 Regent Street. 


ON SOME of the MORE OBSCURE FORMS of NERVOUS 
"AFFECTIONS. By Mr. HARRY Lops, M.R.C.S.E., &c., 31 Sackville Street, Piccadilly 
New Burlington Streets 


wathis important Wot can be obtained of Jonn CHURCHILL & SONS, 
Price 8s. 6d. I 
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The Saturday Review. 


‘ 


SAMPSON LOW & NEW BOOKS. 
SKETCH of CREATION: a Popular View of 


some of the Grand Conclusions of the Sciences in reference to the History of 
Matter and of Life. By ALEXANDER WincHELL, LL.D, Post 8vo. with | 
Jilustrations, 9s. 


ROUND the FIRE; and other Papers. 


the late LericH Hunt. Now firstcollected. Fep. cloth, 5s. 


SOCIETY and SOLITUDE. By Ratra Warpo 


Ewerson. Forming the Eighth Volume of “ Low's Authorised Cheap Editions 
of American Books.” 16mo. cloth, flexible, 2s, 


HEDGED IN. By Exizazern Stuart Puetrs, 
Author of “The Gates Ajar.” Forming the Ninth Volume of “ Low’s | 
Authorised =“ Editions-of American Books.” Cloth, flexible, 2s. ; Cheap 
Edition, 1s. 6d. 


AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. By Lovtsa 


M. AtcotT. Fep. cloth, 5s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


PUBLISHED DURING 1869; with an Index referring at once to every 


Book that has been published during the Year on any given Subject. 8vo. 5s. | tp 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. ae 
TRUE to HERSELF. By the Author of 


“Anne Judge, Spinster,” &c. 3 vols. 

“We have no intention of forestalling the | fortitnde under misconstruction, and eventual 
reader's experience by entering more fully jan eee had better consult these interesting 
into the details of the story. ‘Those who are | volumes for themselves.” —A thenwum. 
interested in the exhibition of John Garth’s 


LONGLEAT. By Lake. 38 vols. 


“ We never read a story that more abounds in life-like pictures.”—Graphic. 


KILMENY. By Brack, Author of 


“Tn Silk Attire.” 3 vols. 


“A daslietiy pretty and poetical love story, carefully worked out, which will not readily be 
laid aside until finished.” —Daily News. 


HITHERTO. By the Author of “ The Gay- 


worthys.” 3 vols, 

“Never could Idyll boast a nobler rustic 
lover than Richard Hathaway, and never has 
a scene of rustic love been described with 
more simple grace and quiet humour than 


episode of Annie's disgrace and the * worrying’ 
of her hideous bonnet. For anything equally 
good one is thrown back upon the recollec- 
tions of Maggie in * The Mill on the Floss.’ ” 
dilustrated London News, 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188 FLEET STRUET. 


On Monday next, in ToreEE VoLumeEs, post 8vo. price 31s, 6d. 


LOTHALR. By the Right Hon. B. Disraztt, 
MP. 


Nosse omnia hee, salus est adolescentulis.—TERENTIUS. 
London: LoneamMans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In ONE VOLUME, 16mo. price 5s. cloth, 


GLAPHYRA, and OTHER POEMS. By Francis Rexnoxps, |, 


Author of “ Alice Rushton, and other Poems.” 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


On Thursday next, May 5, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 


THER WORLDS THAN OURS; the Plurality of Worlds 
Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By Ricuarp A, 
Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. Author of “ Saturn and its System,” &c. 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


In VorUmR, post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 


SPIRITUAL RELIGION; Sermons on Christian Faith and | 


Life. By JAMES DruMMoND, B.A. 
London: LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d.; postage, 8d. 

[ou DON’S AMATEUR GARDENER’S CALENDAR. 
With numerous Original Illustrations. Almost entirely revised to Present Date, and 

by WILLIAM Ropinsoy, F.L.S., Author of “Che Parks, Promenades, and Gardens of 


Edited 

Paris.” 

“Amateur gardeners will find in this work one of the best books of reference they could have 
hear them at all seasons of the year.”"—Gardener. 

FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 

THE RIGUT HON. BENJAMIN DiSRAELI, M.P. 
DISRAELI’S NOVELS. Library Edition, 5 vols. thick fep. 
8vo. half roan, 15s.; postage, 23. 6d. 
DISRAELI'S NOVELS. The Disraeli Edition, 5 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, 218.5 
postage, 4s. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


DISRAELI'S NOVELS. 

DISRAELI'S NOVELS. Popular Edition, fep. 8vo. each Is, ; 

VIVIAN GREY. 
YOUNG DUKE. 


SYBIL. 
HENRIETTA TEMPLE, 


CONINGSBY,. ALROY. 
TANCRED. IXION,. 
VENETIA. CONTARINI FLEMING, 


FREDERICK & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 
New Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. profusely ustrated, cloth extra, 15s. 
[RISH PEASANTRY — TRAITS and STORIES of the. 
Aunt WILLIAM CARLETON. Iustrated with numerous Wood Engravings, Portrait of the 
‘or, and Thirty-six Characteristic Etchings on Steel by Harvey, Gilbert, Phiz, xc. 
London : Wutiam Trea, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Now ready, imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £3. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS 
THE WORLD 


For 1870. 
Containing New Maps of Ireland and the West. India Islands; 
Besides numerous Corrections and Improvements. 


Now publishing in Monthly Volumes, 3s. 6d. 


CENTENARY EDITION OF THE 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


With Additional Notes. 
Vou. I. (WAVERLEY) to V. (OLD MORTALITY) now Reany. 


“ The series bids fair to be a worthy memorial of the hundredth year of the great romancer’s 

birth.” —Art-Journal for April. 

“This edition is simply delightful; you can find the dear old passage at once and without 

ble. Done in the most perfect print.”—Daily Review, April 25. 

“ Having noticed this enterprise at its commencement in terms of sincere commendation, it is 
for us to add here that. the pu nae are strictly fulfilling the promises with 


only necessary 
which they set out.” — Manchester April 27. 


| EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, 


THE OLD DRAMATISTS AND 
THE OLD POETS. 


" Royal Svo. cloth, with Steel Portraite and ; Edited, with Notes, 


Vignettes 
troductions, and Memoirs, by 
THOMAS CAMPBELL, | The Rev, ALEXANDER DYCE. 


WILLIAM GIFFORD, The Rev. HENRY TODD, 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE, And others, 


_ BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 2 vols, 82s, 
MASSINGER and FORD. 16s. 

| BEN JONSON. 16s. 

| 


-'WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VANBRUGH, and 
j FARQUHAR. lés. 


i 


{ and PEELE. 16s. 

SHAKESPEARE. With Plates by John Gilbert, 12s. 
JOHN WEBSTER. 12s. 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 12s, 


Or the Set complete, £6 12s. 


THE OLD POETS. 
‘SPENSER. 10s. 6d. 
CHAUCER. 10s. 6d. 
DRYDEN. 10s. 6d. 
POPE. 10s. 6d. 


Or the Set complete, £2 2s. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, THE BROADWAY, 
LUDGATE HILL. 


WORKS BY ALEXANDER VANCE. 
_HELLENICA SACRA; being a Revision of the Old Testament. 
8vo. 


. cloth, 15s. 


The Introduction to Hellenica Sacra, Second Edition, 6d. 
VOX CLAMANTIS; or, the Fore the After Runner. Small 


4to. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: MOFFAT & CO., 34 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, W.C. 
DUBLIN: 6 DOLIER STREET. 


Price 2s. 
GOPHISMS of FREE TRADE, and POPULAR POLITICAL 
ECONOMY EXAMINED. By A BARRISTER. 
Manchester: Jonny HEYwoop. London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


Extra cloth, 2s. 6d. 


8 This Day, price 6d. 
LRELAND TRRECONCILABLE? An Article reprinted 
ate 1¢ Dublin Review,” by Jons CASHEL Hory.—WILY IS IRELAND POOR AND 
piscon TENTED ? A Lecture delivered in the Polyteehnic Hall, Melbourne, on February 23, 
the Hon. GAVAN Dury, M.P. 
London: Burns, OaTEs, & Co., 17 Portman Street, and 63 Paternoster Row. 
Dublin; James Durry. 


(THE TREES of OLD ENGLAND. By L. H. Gruypoy. 
Illustrated by 33 Woodcuts. 

“ There is so much that is really curious, and to mony readers will 
Mr. Grindon's review of English "Trees. that an acquisition of useful 
ledge must certainly follow its perusal.” Saturday Review. 

London; F. Pirman, Paternoster Rowe 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 30, 1879, 


"THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCLVL., is 
published Tu1s Day. 
CONTENTS : 
1. THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 
2. LANFREY’S NAPOLEON. 
3. THE WELSH CHURCH. 
4. MR. FROUDE’S QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
5. THE EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 
6. SIR CHARLES EASTLAKE. 
7. NON-HISTORIC TIMES. 
8. ANNALS OF AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 
9. GOVERNMENT DEALING WITH IRELAND. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
(APRIL 1870). Price 2s. 6d. 
1. THE APOSTLES’ CREED. By J. E. CARPENTER, M.A. 
2. BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY. By R. A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 
3. PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF THE DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY. 
PRESBYTER ANGLICANUS. 
4. HEREDITARY PIETY. By Frances PowER CoBBE. 
5. ROWLAND WILLIAMS, D.D. In Memoriam. By C. KEGAN PAvL, M.A. 
6. ROMA SOTTERRANEA. By CHARLEs BEARD, B.A. 
7. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Publishers: Messrs. & NORGATE, 14 Henrietta om Garden, London ; 
20 South Frederick Street, Edinburg’ 


No. XXIX. 


By 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE for MAY 1870. 
DCLV. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 

Our Poor Relations. ‘areers—Our Diplomatic Service—The 
“Trade Unions. Precept—Personal and Peculiar. 
Earl's Dene. Part VIT. John, Part VII. 

O'Dowd. On Sanding Sugar— New Books. 

he Message of Peace—The Two Safe The Education Difficulty. 


BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
On Monday next, May 2nd, will be published, price 2s. 6d. the Fifth Number of 


a NEw SERIES of 
MAGAZINE. Edited by J. A. Frovne, 


M.A. 

CONTENTS. 

Father Newman on “The Grammar of Assent.” By the Eprror. 

Lectures on the Science of Religion. By Professor Max MULLER. 
Second Lecture. 

Arundines Nili. By W. H. Russet, LL.D. 

Prince Charles's Cave in Skye. 

The Poems of Dante Gabriel Rossetti. By SHIRLEY. 

The Religious Difficulty. By LESLIE STEPHEN. 

Theodora’s Reply. 

‘The Opposition of Mars. 

Alexander Pope. 

Shelleiana. 


‘The Objects of “Art. 
Mr. Gardiner’s “‘ Prince Charles and the Spanish Marriage.” By 
JAMES SPEDDING. 


London: LoneMaNs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
Ready this day, Is. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY. No. CXXV. 
With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George du Maurier. 
CONTENTS : 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. With an Illustration. Chapters 40—41. 
A PUPIL OF THE HOTEL RAMBOUILLET. 
PRINCE MOLESKIN’S CONSPIRACY: a Russian Socialist Bubble. 
SOCIAL SLAVERY. 
A CHINESE COMMISSIONER'S FOREIGN TOUR. 
THE THEATRE IN MEDLEVAL PARIS. 
MONTE GENEROSO. 
AGAINST TIME. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 23.—The Apples of Discord. 

»  24.—The Ottoman Loan. 

»  2%.—Friends in Council. 

»  2%.—Love among the Thorns. 


SMITH, ELDER, & & ¢ CO. 15 Waterloo Place. 
This day, price 1s. 


THE TEMPLE BAR | MAGAZINE MAY, 


CONTENTS: 
1. MAY-DAY ON By Joun SHEEHAN, Author of “The 
Irish Whisky- Drinker,” 
2. THE LANDLORD OF “ THE SUN.” 
of* Asylum,” ** De Profi 
Gideon Harcourt’s First Start i te Life. 


for 


GILBERT, Author 


” Brandon's First Start in Life. 
» 5.—In which both Christian and Gideon fall in Love, 
3. OUR NOVELS—THE FAST SCHOOL. 
4. A LOST LOVE 
5. HEINE'S LIFE. AND WRITINGS. 
6. THE OF PASSAGE, J. 8. Lz Author of “ Uncle 
Silas,” &c. Chaps. 10, 11, and 12. 
7. THE IDIOT. From the Russian of TURGUENTEF. 
8. THE POISON OF ASPS. By FLORENCE MARRYAT. Chaps. 1 and 2. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 


CASSELL'S MAGAZINE for MAY. Price Srxpence. 
VICTOR HUGO contributes an ORIGINAL POEM, in French, 


to CASSELL'S MAGAZINE for MAY. 6d. 


ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE contributes an ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION of VICTOR HUGO'S POEM to CASSELL'S MAGAZINE for 


WILKIE COLLINS continues the Serial Story, “MAN and 
WIFE,” in CASSELL'S MAGAZINE for MAY. 6d. 


GENERAL GARIBALDI contributes his “ADVENTURES 


in SOUTH AMERICA” to CASSELL'S MAGAZINE for MAY. 6d. 
“GREEK BRIGANDS, their CONSTITUTION, LAWS, and 


CUSTOMS,” with full partiontare as to the Process of Renseming the 
Cruelties one towards those for whom ransom money is not forthcoming (from 
materials supplied the Right Hon. Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, M.P.), appears in 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE for MAY. 6d. 


REV. F. W. FARRAR, Honorary Chaplain to the Queen, and 


he Masters of Harrow School. contributes his Third Paper on MIDDLE-CLASS 
EDUCATION to CASSELL’S MAGAZINE for MAY. 6d. 


“MONEY-LENDERS and their VICTIMS” appears in 
CASSELL'S MAGAZINE for MAY. 6d. 

FIRES.—CAPTAIN SHAW’S REPORT furnishes many New 
and Startling Facts, which appear in CASSELL'S MAGAZINE for MAY. 


PAWNBROKING.—The PARIS SYSTEM EXPLAINED, 
appears in CASSELL’S MAGAZINE for MAY. 6d. 


| Bribery and Disfranchisement. 
| Church and State in France, 


| 


Brigands. British Isle S. 
| The High Courts and their Procedure. og Marriages, and Novels. 
ndla. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


FOR MAY. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY.: 


CONTENTS : 
A RIDE THROUGH YEDO. By A. B. Mirror. 
THE ORIGIN OF ANIMAL-WORSHIP. By IlerBertT Spencer, 
THE POEMS OF DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. By ALGERNON CHapips 

SWINBURNE. 

M. COMTE AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. By J. E. Carrnes. 
THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. By T. E. KEBBEL. 
THANASI VAYA: a Translation. By the late Epbwarp Henserr, 
ELECTORAL DISABILITIES OF WOMEN. By MILLICENT Garrett Fa 
A SHORT REPLY TO MR. MORLEY’S SHORT LETTER. By E, Veyron, 
CRITICAL NOTICES: Some Books of the Month. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


THIRTY-NINTH YEAR. 
CoNTENTS OF MAY Part.— Price 8d. 


The Suez Cdnal. Fiel’s Delicate Case. 

Dedications. Where are our Sailors ? 

Sky Railways. Church Bells. 

A Marine Residence. In Sixteen Presence of Mind, 
Chapters. Chapters 1—12. A Clerical Pepys. 

Le Jeu est Fait. Ozone. 


Knives and Forks. 
Monsieur Conty. 
Wordsworth at Work. 


And Conclusion of an Original Tale, entitled GWENDOLINE’S HARVEstT, 


The Month: Science and Arts, 
Five Pieces of Original Poetry, 


Published Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE ART-JOURNAL: 


A Monthly Record of the Fine Arts, the Industrial Arts, 
and the Arts of Design. 


WITH BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL AND NUMEROUS Woopcrn, 


CONTENTS OF THE MAY NuMBER: 
Line Engravings. 
1. THE EVE OF THE FLIGHT, after E. H. Cornovutp. 
2. THE STAG AT BAY, after Sir E. LANDSEER, R.A. 
3. PERDITA AND FLORIZEL, from the Sculpture by J. DurHAM, A.R.A, 
Literary Contributions: Art-Museums, Amateurs, and | Artists in pais by J. Ji 
Jarves—The Stately Homes of England : Penshurst, by_ S.C. Hall. F.S. . illustrated_Cele 
brated Churches of Europe : York Cathedral, Amiens Cathedral, by yen Datforne, illustrate! 


—Eagle Lecterns, illustrated—Studios of Rome, by Henry Wreford—Suggestive [llustrations 
from the Old Masters in Art-Industries, illustrated—Art in the Middle Ages, illustrated. 


With numerous other Papers on Current Art-Topics. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


On the 28th inst., with 8 Illustrations, 1s. 


LONDON SOCIETY 


FOR MAY. 


CONTENTS: 


STUDIES IN THE FIELD OF “VERS DE SOCIETE.” 
MY FIRST BRIEF: a Tale of Quarter Sessions. 
SELECTIONS FROM ARTISTS’ SKETCH-BOOKs, 
1. Boating Life at Putney. A. Chasemore. 
2. Atthe Opera. Alfred Thompson. 
3. May in the Park. Horace Stanton. 
AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL. 
A DOG-HUNT ON THE BERWYNS. 

' RIDDLES OF LOVE. Illustrated by Adelaide Claxton. 
LADY FEODORE WELLESLEY. Drawn by the late George H. Thomas. 
ON THE FRENCH STAGE. 

WITH A ROSE IN HER HAIR, Illustrated by R. Newcombe. 
RECREATION GENERALLY. By the Author of * The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 
IMPRESSIONS OF ONE TERM AT EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS. By A PERIPATETIC. 


By Tom Hoop. 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


[HE FAL MALL BUDGET. 
ConTENTS OF No, LXXXIII., APRIL 30, 1870: 


LEADING ARTICLES. The Prospects of a Revival of Trade. 
The Greek Government The Stature and Bulk of Man in the 


and the 


The Government of London. 
International Strikes. 
Exceptional Legislation, 


Exhibition of the Water-Colour Society. 

Mr. Robertson's New Play. 

The Princess of Trebizonde. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES, 

The Railway Duty. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Difficulties in Legislating. 
The Irish Land Bill. 

Sham Fights, 


Lady Doctors. Perils at Sea. 


Legal Education, 
Consular Expenses in China, 
French Lunatics. Spenser. 
Travelling in London, ‘*The Poetry of the Period.” 
OccASIONAL NOTES, ForriGN AFFAIRS. PARLIAMENTARY SUMMARY. 
SuMMARY OF NEws, 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross, 
FOR THE VILLA GARDEN, COUNTRY HOUSE, KITCHEN GARDEN, 
ORCHARD, FLOWER SHOW, AND NURSERY, THE 
GGARDENER'S MAGAZINE, Conducted by SHIRLEY 
Esq., F.R.1LS. Weekly, 2d.; Monthly Parts, 10d. 
E. W. ALLEY, Stationers’ Hall Court. And all Booksellers and Newsvendors. 


Reviews. 


London: 
HE PLAIN SPEAKER and QUEEN'S MESSENGER. 


Published every Thursday. Subscription, One Guinea for the Parliamentary Session. 
Single Numbers, post paid, 1s. 
ALFRED RICHARDSON, 36 Northumberland Street, Strand. 
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Eye.” 


April 30, 1870. The Saturday Review. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF “STONE EDGE.” 


FERNYHURST COURT. The New Story 


the Author of ‘‘ Stone a. ” “ Lettice Lisle,” &c., with Illustrations by 
; A. Fraser, is begun in the MAY Part of GOOD WORDS. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S “LETTERS from 


the TROPICS.” The Third of the Rev. CHARLEs KinGsLEy’s “ Letters from 
the Tropics” appears in the MAY Part of GOOD WORDS. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 6d. 


GOOD WORDS. 
Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


CoNTENTS FOR MAY: 


T E -Day 
1. FERNYHURST COUR “Tuten a the Author of “Stone Edge. 
m's 


rguing. 
‘Home. 
3, LETTERS FROM THE TROPICS. By the Rev. CHarLes KINGSLEY. III.—Monos, 
s0NGS WITH REFRAINS. By Jean 
aA AND A STORY. By the Author of “Friends in Council.” 


5. A LARK'S FLIGHT. By Roper Bucnanan. 
HALF- IN THE By C. J. Vaueuan, D.D. 
6, HALF-HOURS is this that thou hast dou 


1. DAYS ‘NORTH INDIA. By the Lucknow to Agra. 
44 SONNET. By the Author of “* Lady Grace.” 
AND DRAGON-SLAYERS. By the Auth “The Hotel di 
% DRAGONS, y uthor of el du Petit 
10. R ESPECIAL BLESSINGS. By Sypyky DoBELL. 
DREAMS AND THEIR INTERPRETATION. 
}, DOROTHY FOX. By the ve, Author of, of “ How it all Happened.” 
osia! ye 
15—A Picnic at Dynecourt. 
STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 


ConTENTS FOR MAY: 
1 DRY mEWMAN'S GRAMMAR OF ASSENT. By the Rev. FREDERICK DENISON 
U! 


2. NATURE-DEVELOPMENT AND THEOLOGY. 


3, THE ATTITUDE _OF THE CHURCH TOWARDS PRIMARY EDUCATION, 
— IN VIEW OF RATES AND COMPULSION. By the Rev. 
O. 


4, REGULATION-CURE—PREVENTION. 

5, WHAT IS MONEY? By Professor BONAMY PRICE. 

6, THOMAS ERSKINE OF LINLATHEN, 

i. MILL ON THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. By MaTruew 


acs : CHURCH AND THE AGE. By the Dean of CANTERBURY. 
STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, crown 8yvo. 5s. 


GINX’S BABY: his Birth and other 
Misfortunes, 
CONTENTS : 
Part I.—What Ginx did with him. Part IV.—What the Clubs and Politi- 
cians did with him. 


» 1.—What and the Churches 
th him » V.—What Ginx’s Baby did with 
Parish did with him. himself, 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, 


Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
IRMA : 
MA: a Tale of Hungarian Life. By Count 
STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured Tlustrations, 30s.’ 


RUSSIA. By W. HerwortH Drxon, 


Author of “‘ New America,” “ Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. 


“ Mr. Dixon's book will be certain mot only to interest but to please its readers, and it deserves 
todoso. It contains a great deal that is worthy of careful ctiealiga: and is Thee to produce 
a very useful effect. Mr Di Dixon brings before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of Russia, 
its scenery, and its people, which Li 80 novel and interesting that it can scarcely fail to arrest 
their attention.” —Sa’ aturday Revie 

“We claim for Mr. Dixon the ‘merit of  beving treated his subject in a fresh pnd oriainal 
manner. He has done his best to see with his own eyes the vast country which he describes, 
and he has been able to la: before his readers such a picture of Russia and the Kussian people 
as cannot fail to interest t thenceum. 

“We y commend these volumes to all whe wish elther fer instruction or relaxation.” 


“ A book which is at once highly valuable and eminently readable. It is, in our ws Jolene nent 
has proceeded from Mr. Dixon's yen, and we cordial 
too The information, Me, Dixon conveys is very great, and his sty 

forcible, nd picturesaue. land 
“In r. Dixon carries his reade pening 


‘Free Russia’ is addition to the which he has 
givens us. It to our view the great mysterious people of Eastern Telegraph. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT aauananaiee STREET. 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, bound, 15s. 
W ILD LIFE AMONG the KOORDS. 
By Major F. MILuincEn, F.R.G.S. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Next week, in 2 vols. post Svo. with Illustrations, 24s. 


A RAMBLE INTO BRITTANY. By 


the Rev. MusGrave, M.A. Oxon. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author 


of ‘*Raymond’s Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The author of ‘Raymond's Heroine’ has once more given us a work which may be un- 
pet age Fe described as calculated yo sustain and enhance her hold on es favour. In plot, 
n the unflagging interest which carries the reader 
to the end, the ‘Heir isa triumph of novelistie skill. A much more 
copious analysis t! than we have attempted would fail to the i of ad and 
varied power which the admirable novel before us Rowe on the mind.”—Saturday Review. 


NORA. By Lady Emmy Ponsonsy, Author 


of ‘‘ The Discipline of Life,” &c. 3 vols. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “ John 


Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 
“ A very good novel: a oe tful and well-written book, showing a tender ohn ge ha 4 
human eee, and permeated by a pure aed noble spirit. | bo’ 
sure to be popular.”"—Daily “Ami story 


STERN NECESSITY. By the ‘ahiee of 


“No Church,” “ Owen, a Waif,” &e. 38 vols. 
Acapital story. It is intensely interest ing, an d deserves to attract a wide circle of renders. 
The heroine is unmistakably original and fund nating.” —Daily Telegraph. 


ST. BEDE’S. By Mrs. Ermoartr. 3 vols. 


“This story is well told, the plot is lous, the good.”—A thenceum. 
“ A very pleasing love story, worked out with nice taste. 


ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. By 


GxEonGE WEBBE DasENT, D.C.L. FOURTH EDITION, 3 vols. 

From the Quarterly Review, April.—* A racy, well-writen: and original novel. The interest 
never flags. It would be flat injustice to these pleasant volumes if we failed to glance at the 
fund of observation and reflection which the author has interwoven w ith the of his story, 
or the wit and humour with which he has made the whole to sparkle.” 


HAGAR. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 


human interest, and is rich in beautiful bits of saad ® 


MY HERO. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 
“ Fair Women,” &c. [Just ready. 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. Authorized Ver- 


sion, revised, By HENRY ALrorD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. Other 
rown 8vo. 6s. ; small 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, 


Now ready, demy Svo. 16s, the First Volume of 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in ENGLAND, 


from the Reformation to the End of Last Century. A Contribution to 
the History of Theology. By the Rev. Joun Hunr, Author of “ Essay on 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL, 


Now ready, small 8vo. 6s. 
LONDON LYRICS. By Frepericx 


STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Now ready, small 8vo. 7s. 


THE E HOLY GRAIL, and other Poems. By 


ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Pout 
MR. TENNYSON’S OTHER WORKS. 


Small 98, IDYLLS OF THE KING — Collected. 
PRINCESS. Small avo. 5s. Small avo. 128. 
UD, and other Poems. Small 8vo. Ss. ENOCH ARDEN. Small 8vo. 6s. 


OF THE KING. Small avo. 7s. —. Square cloth extra, 5s.; gilt 
IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo. 6s. 
POCKET VOLUME EDITION of MR. 
SON’S WORKS. 10 vols. in neat case, £2 5s. 
STRAHAN & CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


Just published, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo. 6. 6d, 


ARITHMETIC, 
THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


By W. H. GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Principal of the Gloucester Theological College. 
Also, just published, small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
A SCHOOL EDITION. Without the Appendix. (Copies may 


be had without the Answers to the Exercises. 


on this most useful subject. he appears to be especially suited for older stu ais, piers having 
taught irrationally in the earlier of their sire to go 
=. the whol n from the beginning ; but in the hands of an Sntelligent an nd dis- 


criminating t! er be perfectly adapted to the comprehension of young bo; 


“ Mr. Girdlestone’s Arithmetic is ofpinaity suited to the requirements of higher } ang ‘in 
—_ and for men at the Universities......... Mr. Girdlestone shows himself a thoroug’s 
r ; processes are lucidly explained, « and practical solution of problems well give ee: 

ian. 


“ We must content ourselves with this brief general oieaet s of the work, which we ye consider 
one of the highest order of its kind—far, very far, superior to of former cove" a 
flagazine 


Nau 
“ The first, and by far the most important treatise, is that by Mr. W. H. Girdlestone, Mi A. 
who has succeeded in producing a work far superior to the eter ah _— on the subject........ 
It is an excellent treatise, and its merits must render it popular for the ereeees of, —. f 


Mechanics’ Magazi 
“ Mr. Girdlestone has succeeded in the Laan J task—in which, as the times go, he will will, have 
ever — and more competitors—of comm« arithmetic to the intellect as well as > ec 
memory ; and Messrs. Rivington have pases a to po +4 the treatise by issuing fur 
a smaller edition.” —Daily Telegraph. 


“ The object of the book, unlike bet Reored of manuals of otitis is to explain the 
reasons of, rather than to give simply, tt srules. The rules in M ‘diestone’s book 
are built up from the several steps taken A “ae out the probleme, each of which is carefully 
explained. A school edition is published as well as the complete work.” —Public Opinion. 

“ Mr. Girdlestone’s definitions are concise but explicit, and 4 quite, plain to modest under- 
standings. So successful a work has rapidly won favour, and first edition having been 

dix contains exam ion papers 
&c., and will be und most useful to students preparing for This 
should rank as a standard one of its class." Exam 

“ Mr. Girdlestone’ has deservedly a works of the 

eer 


kind, and the enlargement of the second edition Wills give it a yet higher 


RIVINGTONS, LONDON, OXFORD, AND CAMBRIDGE. 
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The Saturday Review. [April 30, 1679 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 


On April 30 will be published (1s.) Part II. of 
THE 


MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY §. L. FILDES. 


To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers, uniform with the Original Editions 
‘of “Pickwick” and “Coppertield.” 


THE ARTS of the MIDDLE AGES and of 


the RENAISSANCE PERIOD. By Pavut Lacroix (Bibliophile 
iol 8vo. beautifully illustrated with 19 eens Plates and 
400 Wood Engravings, half morocco, 31s. 


“This beautiful work, by Paul Lacroix, hotter | known as the ‘ Bibliophile Jacob,’ is one of 
those volumes that speak for themselves. It has o1 y to be seen to be admired. When we say 
St} it contains 19 chromolithographic prints by le and upwards of 400 engravings on 

wood, and that it is, both in typograph and binding, published i in a style shat is ane regard- 
Jess of expense, our readers wi —— that it must be a very handsome book. Nor do we know 
volume which art, runs so completely 
through the whole taste of the middle JC ARCS. .cccces All we need add to ‘hie notice is that in these 
chapters, as well as in the final one on printing, Ly reader will find most readable accounts of 

those arts an by ———- We see that under Bookbinding 
the author 7 har reproduced a print of the seventeent century showing how in the Library of 
Leyden all the books were chained to the reading-desks. Some such precaution might well be 
adopted by ba fortunate owners of M. Lacroix’s pretty book, for its interest and beauty are 
as to e it such volume that a with a convenient memory might 

and then forget to return.” —Zimes, A) 


MALTA: Past and Present. By the Rev. 


H.SgpDaLu. 1 vol. demy Svo. with a Map, 12s. (Lhis day. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN EMPIRE, 


and the POLICY of COUNT BEUST: a Political Sketch of Men and Pa 
from 1866 to 1870. By AN Suara. Second dition, demy Svo. with 
“Maps, 98. 
Part I. The New Constitution. 
Part Il. Foreign Policy. 
Part III. Question of the Nationalities ; Electoral Reform : the late 
Ministerial Crisis. 


RECOLLECTIONS of ETON. By Aw 


ETONIAN. 1-vol. Illustrated by Sydney P. Hall, 12s, 


ENSEMBLE. By War Brapwoop, of 


the “0. V, H.” 3 vols. 


THE WOMAN of BUSINESS; or, the Lady 


and the Lawyer. By Marmion SAvaGE, Author of the “ Falcon a 
“My Uncle the Curate,” &c. 3 vols. 


EREIGHDA CASTLE; a Novel. 38 vols. 


[Now ready. 
& HALL, 198 


NOTICE. 


PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE, the New 


Story by CHARLES READE, will be published on Tuesday, May 24, in 3 vols. 
crown 8v9. 


UNAWARES: a Story of an Old French 
Town. By the Author of “ One Year,” “ Tales of the South of France,” &c. 
Post 
“ A pure and healthy story, of no slight degree of artistic merit.”— Daily News. 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM; with 


an Introduction on Puritanism and the Church of England. By Marrnew 
ARNOLD, M.A., LL.D., re A Professor of Poctry in the University of 
Oxford, , and Fellow of Oriel Coll lege. Small crown dyo. 4s. Gd. ([Nect week. 


PAUL the POPE and PAUL the FRIAR: 


a Story of an Interdict. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. Fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 
price 2s. 6d, 


HESTER KIRTON. By Karuerme S. 


Macqvor, Author of By the Sea,” Chesterford,” &c. Fep. 8vo, Pictorial 
Cover, 2s. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of 


BUSINESS. To which is added an Essay on ORGANIZATION in DAILY 
LIFE. By the Anthor of ** Friends in Council,” &c. New Edition, small 
crown 8vo, 4s. fid. [Aeady dis day. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


MAY BE SEEN AND SELECTED FROM. 


MARION & CO., 22 AND 23 SOHO SQUARE, 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT ON THE FIRST FLOOR. 


Ready this day, No. XXXIV. (for MAY), price 1s, 


| TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


-NOTICE.—Mr. WILLIAM BLACK, Autho 


of “In Silk Attire,” &c., is now contributing a New Story to TINSLEY 
MAGAZINE, entitled THE MONARCH OF MINCING LANE, 


Ap 


MR 


NOTICE.—Mr. B. LEOPOLD FARJEoy 


Author of ‘Grif,’ &c., will commence a New Story in the JUNE N 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, entitled JOSHUA MARVEL, sate 


MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Py. 


sonal Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By @zoncx Hopper, Author ¢ 
“Sketches of Life and Character.” 8vo. {Ready this this day, 


THE GAMING TABLE, its Votaries aj 


Victims, in all Times and Countries ; pata. PR in England and France. hy 
ANDREW STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8v0. [Ready this doy, 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. 
J. Ewine Rircuie, Author of “ The Night Side of London,” &c. &yo, 
[Ready this day, 

THE BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY, 


By Captain Ricuarp F. Burton, Author of “A Mission 
8vo. with Map and Illustrations. “Ready this day, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIEs, 


AUSTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By the Authe 


of “ George Geith,” “City and Suburb,” “‘Too Much Alone,” a“? a 3 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST: a Novel B By 


the Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” ey 2 vols. 
[Ready this day 


A FOOL’S PARADISE: a Novel. ByT 


ARCHER, Author of “ Strangé Work,” &c. 3 vols. — 


VERONICA: a Novel. By the pi af 


* Aunt Margaret’s’Trouble,” “ Mabel’s Progress,” &c. (From “ All the Yar 
Round.”) 3 vols. 


A DOUBLE SECRET and GOLDEN PIPPIN. 


By Joun Pomeroy, 3 vols, 


GOLD and TINSEL: a Novel. By the Author 


of ‘“‘ Ups and Downs of an Old Maid’s Life.” 3 vols. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL: 


Novel. By Mrs. Henry Woon, Author ef “ East Lynne,” &e. Sxl 


NOT WHILE SHE LIVES: a Novel. by 


Mrs. ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of “Faithless; or, the Loves of the 
Period,” &c. 2 vols. 


ACQUITTED: a Novel. By Mrs. Gorpos 


SMYTHIES. 3 vols. [Just ready, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


FOR AMATEUR AND PRACTICAL GARDENEBS. 


Large 8vo. with Coloured Plates and many Woodcuts, cloth, 31s, 6d. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: a Com 


plete Guide to the Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower Garden. By ROBERT THOME, 
of the Horticultural Society’s Gardens. 


“ The best compendious treatise on modern gardening.""—Daily Telegraph. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


RECENT EXAMPLES OF DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


Imperial 4to, half-bound in morocco, £3 10g. 
VILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE, 
consisting of Thirty selected Examples of Villas and Cottages, the Works of 


and described, and in nearly every instance a Statement of their 
given. 


“ This is a volume that those about to build villa fences ot, cotnges may 
The mbi awit of can scarcely fail to furnish wate is 
a gain to them to acquire.” — Builder. 


BLACKIE & SON, 44 PATERNOSTER ROW, 


PROFESSOR CHENERY’S HARIRI.—8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE ASSEMBLIES of AL HARIRI, 


‘Translated from the Arabie. By Tvomas M.A., Ch. 
Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Oxford. Vol. I. 


N.B.—A large addition has ant been made of Views in India, Rome, Florence, 
Naples, &c. &e. 


‘WILLIAMS & NORGATE, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
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THE FIRST LORD MALMESBURY: his 


April 30, 187 0.] 


The Saturday Review. 


in, BENTLEY'S ANNOU NCEMENTS. 


—+—. 


Friends. A Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820. Including 

Family tad the last Field of the Pretender to the last of the Duke of 

ington, Contemporary Fashions, the Social History both of France and 

land during the eventful period of the Great War, and the Occupation of 

Eng + the Allies, and the Secret Political History and Social Life of this 

from the Commencement of the Present Century. Edited by the 
the Earl of MALMESBURY, G.C.B, 2 vols. 8v0. 30s. 


OLD LOVE and the NEW: a Novel. 


THE sir Epwarp Creasy, M.A., Author of “The Fifteen Decisive Battles of 
the World.” 3 vols. crown 


\EMOIRS of MADAME de MIRAMION: 


a Picture of French Social Life at the Close of the 17th Century. From the 
French by the Baroness DE MONTAIGNAC and Edited by the Right Hon. Lady 
Herbert OF LEA. Crown 8vo. 


LETTERS from LONDON from 1853 to 1857. 


By Georck MirrLin DALLAS, American Minister to the Court of St, James's. 
Buited by his DAUGHTER. 2 vols. crown 


EVENINGS with the SACRED POETS. 


From the Earliest Period. By FrepEricK SAuNDERs, Author of “ Salad for 
the Social” and “* Salad for the Solitary.” Crown 8vo. 


BY GOD’S GRACE: a Romance of the Days 


of Cromwell. (Copyright.) By Dr. Junius RopENBuRGH. 3 vols. 
crown 


THE COUNTRY HOUSE on the RHINE: | 


aNovel. (Copyright.) By V. BerrHoiD AUERBACH. 3 vols. crown Svo. 

“It is always refreshing to meet one novel among many which is a beautiful work, with a 
dad a eet, and an fea. The poetical charm of this new production of Auerbach is 
guaranteed by its exquisite scenery ; the radiant and ever moving life of the middie Rhine 
firms the background of the picture. Throughout the author shows himself a master of 
ively and characteristic portraiture.”"—Academy, April 9. 


THE MARVELS of the HEAVENS. From 


the French of FLAMMARION. By Mrs. Lockyer, Translator of “The 
Heavens,” by Amédée Guillemin. Crown 8vo. with numerous Lilustrations. 


YORTHANGER ABBEY and PERSUASION. 


By Jane AusTeN. Being the Fifth and last Volume of the Author’s Edition 
of Jane Austen’s Novels. Beautifully printed in bold, clear type. Crown 
63, [This day. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


BOOKS FOR COUNTRY GENTLEMEN, PLANTERS, 
GARDENERS, &c. 


Now ready, the following Work. 


THE PLANTER’S GUIDE—TREES and SHRUBS 
for ENGLISH PLANTATIONS: a Selection and Description of the most 
mamental, Native and Foreign, which will flourish in the Open Air in our 
Climate ; with Classified Lists of the several Species, under'the heads of Soil, 
of Foliage, Season of Blooming, &c. &c., for 
poses of Practical Application, By AUGUSTUS MONGREDIEN. §8vo. wit! 
llustrations, 16s, 


Il 
ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GARDENS: 


an Explanation of the Principles on which the Exquisite’ Flora of Alpine 
Countries may be grown to Perfection in all Parts of the British Islands, 
with numerous Illustrations of Rock-gardens, Natural and Artificial, and 
containing Descriptions of all the finest known kinds, with full Directions 
Culture, By W. Ropiyson, F.L.S. Crown with 70 Woodcuts; 


'HE PARKS, PROMENADES, and GARDENS of | 


PARIS, described and considered in relation to the wants of our own over- 
— Towne and Cities. By W. Ropinson, F.L.S.  8vo. with 400 Ilus- 


Iv 
PLAIN INSTRUCTIONS in GARDENING. With 
‘ons and Calendar of Operations for every Month in the Year. By 
Loupox. Eighth Edition, fep. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 3s, 6d. 


Vv 
A GEOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOK of all the 


KNOWN FERNS. With Tables to show their Distribution. By K. M. LYE. 
Post 78. 6d. 


D0G-BRE AK ‘ 
ING ; the most Expeditious, Certain, 
pet Method, whether great excellence or only mediocrity be required 
—— and Ends for those who love the Dog and Gun. By Lieut.-Generai 
HINSON, Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 9s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ALBEMARLE STREET, April 30, 1870, 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, comprising 


Reign of Queen Anne until the Peace of Utrecht, 1701-1713. 
STANHOPE. lés. 


OBSERVATIONS on the TRANSFER of 


LAND BILL, and some other Law Bills now in Parliament. By Lord Sr. 
Leonarps. Post 8vo. 


A MEMOIR of SIR C. LOCK EASTLAKE, 


R.A. By Lady Eastiake. To which are added a Second Series of Contri- 
butions to the Literature of the Fine Aris. 8vo, 12s, 


CONTRIBUTIONS to the LITERATURE 


of the FINE ARTS. By Sir C. Lock EasrLaxe, R.A. First'Series. New 
Edition, 8vo. 12s. 


RESEARCHES into the EARLY HISTORY 


of MANKIND, and the Development of Civilization. By E. B. Tytor, 
Author of ‘‘ Mexico and the Mexicans.” Second Edition, vo. with Ilustra- 
ns, 12s, 


the 


By Earl 


ALPINE FLOWERS for ENGLISH GAR- 


DENS: an Explanation of the Principles on which the Exquisite Flora of 
Alpine Countries may be Grown to Perfection in all Parts of the British 
Islands. By W. Roginson, F.L.S. Crown 8vo. with 70 Illustrations, 12s. 


THE PLANTER’S GUIDE: a Selection and 


Description of the most Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Native and Foreign, 
for English Plantations; with Classified Lists of the several Species. By 
AUGUSTUS MONGREDIEN. 8vo. with 30 Illustrations, 16s. 


THE “ROB ROY” on the JORDAN, NILE, 


RED SEA, LAKE of GENNESARETH, &c.: a Canoe Cruise in Palestine 
and Egypt and the Waters of Damascus. By J. Macarecor,M.A, Sixth 
Thousand, 8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 


|A SELECTION from the FAMILIAR LET- 


TERS of SIR CHARLES BELL, F.R.S. Post 8vo. with Portrait, 12s. 


TRAVELS in ASIA MINOR. With a 


Description of Antiquarian Researches and Discoveries, and Illustrations 
of Biblical Literature and Archeology. By H. VAN LENNEP, D.D., Thirty 
Years resident in Turkey. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Ilustrations, 24s. 


THE DISCOVERY of the GREAT WEST; 


or, the Valleys of the Mississippi and the Lakes of North America: an 
Historical Narrative. By Francis PARKMAN. Svo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


FIVE YEARS in DAMASCUS, with Travels 


in Palmyra and Lebanon, and among the Giant Cities of Bashan and The 
Hauran. By Rev. J. L. Porter, LL.D. New Edition, post 8vo. with 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


SOMERVILLE. Sixth Edition. Revised by H. W. BaTEs, 
tothe R.G.S. Post 8vo, with Portrait, 9s. 


THE CHURCH and the AGE: Essays on the 


Principles and Present Position of the Anglican Church. By Various 
Writers. 8vo. 14s, 


PRINCIPLES at STAKE: Essays on Church 


Questions of the Day. By Various Writers, Second Edition, 8vo. 12s. 


AIDS to FAITH: a Series of Theological 


Essays. By Various Writers. Seventh Edition, 8vo. 9s. 


THE. CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, as 


declared by the Testimony of our Lord and of the Evangelists and Apostles. 
By Lord HaTuHERLEY. Cheap Edition, 1émo. 2s. 6d.; large paper, crown 
8vo0. 68. 


THE MILITARY FORCES of the CROWN: 


a History of the Administration and Government of the British Army, from 
the Revolution of 1689. By OC. Ms CLObE, Solicitor to the “ War Depart- 
ment.” 2 vols, 8vo. each 21s. a2 


A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of EVENTS 


in CHINA DURING LORD: ELGIN’S SECOND EMBASSY. By H. B. 
Locu. Second Edition, post 8vo. with Illustrations, 9s. 


HISTORY of EUROPE DURING the 


FRENCH REVOLUTION. Chiefly from the Secret Archives of Austria and 
Prussia. By Professor Von S¥#en. Translated by Watrer C. Perry, LL.D. 
With Index, completing the Work. Vols. III. andIV. 8vo. 24s, 


RESEARCHES. in the HIGHLANDS of 


TURKEY, including Visits to Mounts Ida, Athos, Olympus, &c. ; with Notes 
on the Classical Superstitions of the Modern Greek. By Rey. H. F. Tozer, 
. 2-vols. crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 24s, 


By Mary 


t-Secretary 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[April 30, 197 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW POEM, “ The LEGEND of JUBA, 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY, “SIR 


Chapters I.—III. 


HOTSPUR of HUMBLETHWAITE.” 


See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY, price 1s. 


MRE. FREEMAN on “The ORIGIN of the 


ENGLISH NATION.” Conclusion. 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 1s. 


MISS KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN’S Story, 


“The AFFIRMATIVE.” 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 1s. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY on “The ME- 


THOD of USING ONE'S REASON RIGHTLY.” 
See MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE for MAY, 1s. 


RICHARD COBDEN’S SPEECHES on 


QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by the Right Hon. Joun 
Bricut, M.P., and Professor RoGERS. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portrait. 
(/mmediately. 


OBSERVATIONS on the GEOLOGY and 


ZOOLOGY of ABYSSINIA. Made dnring the Progress of the British 

Expedition to that Country in 1867-68. By W. J. BLANronn, late Geologist 

to the Expedition. 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations and Geological Map, 
21s. (This day. 


JN EXITU ISRAEL: a Novel. By S. Barie- 


GovULD. 2 vols. crown 8vo. (Jmmediately. 


(THE CHARACTERS of THEOPHRASTUS. 


An English Translation from a Revised Text, with Introduction and Notes. 
By R. C. Jesp, M.A., Public Orator of the University of Cambridge. 
fcp. 8vo. 6s, 6d. (This day. 


(THE LAWS of DISCURSIVE THOUGHT: 


being a Text-book of Formal Logic. By James McCosu, LL.D., President 
of Princeton College, New Jersey, U.S. Post 8vo. 5s. (This day. 


‘THE FOURTH NICENE CANON, and the 


ELECTION and CONSECRATION of BISHOPS, with special reference to 
the Case of Dr. TEMPLE. By J. B. McCLELLAN, M.A., Vicar of Bottisham, 
8vo. 3s. 6d, (This day. 


THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


BISHOP TEMPLE’S SERMONS preached 


in the CHAPEL-of RUGBY SCHOOL, in 1858-59-60. fep. 8vo. 
vrice 4s, 6d. (This day. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE OF 


PROFESSOR MAURICE’S “ MEDIEVAL 


PHILOSOPHY ;” or, a Treatise of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy 
from the Fifth to the Fourteenth Century. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. [This day. 


POEMS. By F. W. H. Myers. Containing 


8T. PAUL, ST. JOHN, and other Poems. Extrafcp. 8vo. [Next week. 


(LOBE EDITION of COWPER’S POETI- 


CAL WORKS. Eéited, with Memoir and Notes, by the Rev. W. B. 
HAM, (Shortly. 


TTHE STORY of WANDERING WILLIE. 


By the Author of “ Effie’s Friends” and “‘ John Hatherton.” (Shortly. 


Shortly will be published, 


A HANDBOOK to BEETHOVEN’S NINE 


SYMPHONIES ; for Amateurs. By GrorGE Grove, Secretary to the 
Crystal Palace Company. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


MBS. JERNINGHAM’S JOURNAL. Extra 


fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Next week. 


NEW EDITION, with 8 Illustrations by Sydney P. Hall. 


ME. A. R. WALLACE’S «CONTRI 


TIONS to the THEORY of NATURAL SELECTION :” Sats 
Essays. By the Author of “The Malay Archipelago,” &. Crom 
price 8s. 6d. [This da, 


(THE MORNING LAND. By Epwarp Diy, 


2 vols, crown 8vo. 16s, [This és, 
lent reading matter for 


“ The volumes are undoubtedly full o: 
are full of life-like pictures." —Aorning Post. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “GLOBE SERIES.” 


with Memoir, revised Text, and Notes, by W. D. Curisrir, M.A., Try 
College, Cambridge. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. [This day, 


NATIONS AROUND. | By Miss A. Kean 


Author of “ Early Egyptian History.” Being Vol. IX. of THE SUND! 
LIBRARY. Crown 8vo. with [This dy, 


‘THE POPULATION of an OLD PEA 


TREE; or, Stories of Insect Life. From the French of E. Van Brovag 
Edited by the Author of “‘ The Heir of Redclyffe.” Crown 8yvo. with Ils 


trations by Becker, 6s. [This dn, 


(THE STUDENT'S FLORA of the BRITISi 


ISLES. By Dr. J. Hooxgr, F.R.S., the Royal Gardens, Kew, [Shorth, 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY BOTAN. 


By Professor Ottver, F.R.S, Seventh Thousand, 18mo. with numew 
Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


FIRST BOOK of INDIAN BOTANY. 


Professor OLiver. Extra fep. 8vo. with numerous I]lustrations, 6s, 


Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, with the most Recent Discoveries and Additional 
Illustrations, 


PROFESSOR ROSCOE’S SPECTRUM 


ANALYSIS.” Six Lectures, with Appendices, Engravings, Maps, ui 
Chromolithographs. Medium 21s, [Shortly 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 


ME. J. NORMAN LOCK YER’S ELEME!- 


TARY LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. With Coloured Diagram of t 
the Sun, Stars, and Nebule, and numerous Illustrations, 
53. 6d. 


UESTIONS on LOCKYER’S ELEMES. 


TARY LESSONS in ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Schools, By J. Foust 
ROBERTSON. 18mo. 1s, 6d. [This dey. 


BY the REV. HUGH MACMILLAN. 


HOLIDAYS on HIGH LANDS; or, Rambles and Ii 
dents in Search of Alpine Plants. Extra fcp. 8vo. 6s. 


BIBLE TEACHINGS in NATURE. Fourth 


extra fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
FOOT-NOTES from the PAGE of NATURE. Fep. 8. 
with Illustrations, 5s, 


POEMS of RURAL LIFE. By the Rev. 


W. Barnes, Author of “ Poems in the Dorset Dialect.” Fep. 8v0. 68 


A PAINTER’S CAMP in the HIGHLANDS 


By P.G. HAMERTON. New and Cheaper Edition, extra fep. 8v0. 68 


WORDS and PLACES; or, Etymologie! 
Illustrations of History, Ethnology, and Geography. y the Rev, Isat 
TayLor. Second Edition, crown 8vo. 12s 6d. 

BY DANIEL WILSON, LL.D. 
PREHISTORIC ANNALS of SCOTLAND. Ne 


Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 368. 


M BROWN at OXFORD. By the Author 


[Next week. 


PREHISTORIC MAN. New Edition, revised and pat") 


re-written, 1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 21s. 


= MACMILLAN & 


CO., LONDON. 


\\ 


